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THE  EVANGELIST. 


April  ao ,  1899. 


Church  Directory. 


“  The  Old  First  ”  Church. 

Rev.  Howard  Duffield,  D.D.  Pastor. 

Fifth  Avenue,  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Streets. 
Services  at  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 

Maintains  a  Lecture  Course  throunh  the  Winter. 

Alexander  Chapel  of  Fifth  Avenue  Church. 

Rev.  Hugh  Pritchard,  Pastor. 

9  Kin^t  Street,  between  Macdougal  and  Congress. 
Franklin  Literary  Society,  Wednesday,  8  P.M. ;  Free 
Reading  Room  Library,  open  day  and  evening ;  Singing 
Class  for  Adults,  Thursday,  9  P.M.;  Seaside  Summer 
Home  at  Branchport,  N.  J. 

Madison  Square  Church. 

Rev.  C.  H.  Parkhurst,  D.D.  Pastor. 

Madison  Square  and  24th  Street. 

Maintains  Miulimin  Square  Church  House  and  Musion,  384 
Third  Avenue. 

Chinese  Mission  and  School. 

HriE  Kin,  Missionary. 

.53  Fifth  Avenue. 

Sabbath  Scliool,  2.30  P.M.;  Service  in  Chinese,'4.15  P.M.; 
Bible  Class,  7  P.M. 

Bovs’  Day  School  every  day  except  Saturday,  10  A.M.- 
3  P.M. 

Brick  Church. 

Rev.  Henry  van  Dyke,  D.D. 

Fifth  Avenue,  corner  Thirty-seventh  Street. 

Sunday  Service,  11  A.M.  and  4.30  P.M. 

Maintains  Free  Kindergarten,  Sewing  School  and 
Boys’  Club,  228  West  Thirty-fifth  Street. 

Church  of  the  Sea  and  Land. 

Rev.  John  Hopkins  Denison,  Pastor. 

Corner  Market  and  Henry  Streets. 

Carries  on  a  very  great  variety  of  admirable  religions 
and  social  works  in  a  neighborhood  which  urgently 
needs  them. 

North  Church. 

Rev.  S.  B.  Rossiter,  D.D.  Pastor. 

Ninth  Avenue  and  31st  Street. 

Carries  on  a  great  variety  of  religious  and  social  work 

Park  Churidi. 

Rev.  Anson  P.  Atterbcry,  D.D.  Pastor. 

Amsterdam  Avenue  and  86th  Street. 

Maintains  the  P/ielj»<  Settlement,  314  Elast  3oth!Street. 

Phillips  Memorial  Church. 

Rev.  John  E.  Bdshnell.  Pastor. 

Madison  Avenue  and  73d  Street. 

Young  Men’s  League. 

Thirteenth  Strict  Church. 

Rev.  Walter  Duncan  Buchanan,  D.D.  Pastor. 

145  West  Thirteenth  Street. 

Midweek  Prayer  Meeting,  Wednesday,  8  P.M. 

West  Church. 

Rev.  Anthony  H.  Evans,  D.D.  Pastor. 

31  West  43d  Street. 

Maintains  Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  Boulevard  and 
West  66th  Street. 

Church  of  the  Cf>veuant. 

Rev.  Oeoroe  S.  Webster,  Pastor. 

306-310  East  42d  Street. 

Services  at  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 

Faith  Chuich. 

Rev.  James  H.  Hoadley,  D.D.  Pastor. 

347  West  58th  Street. 

Services  at  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 

Fourteenth  Street  Church. 

Rev.  Fred  S.  Richards,  D.D.  Pastor. 

Fourteenth  Street  and  Second  Avenue. 

Maintains  Men’s  Association,  Young  Men’s  Associa¬ 
tion,  Young  Women’s  Association,  Women’s  Missionary 
and  Church  Aid  Society. 

University  Piace  Church. 

Rev.  George  Alexander,  D.D.  Pastor. 

University  Place  and  Blast  10th  Street. 

Services  at  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M. ;  Wednesday,  8  P.M. 
Sunday  School.  9.45  A.M. 

Maintains  Bethlehem  Chapel,  196  Bleecker  Street,  and 
Emanuel  Ct^apel,  735  Sixth  Street. 

West  End  Presbyterian  Church. 

Rev.  John  Balcom  Shaw,  D.D.  Minister. 
Amsterdam  Avenue  and  105th  Street. 

The  Pastor  will  preach  at  11  A.  M.  and  8  P.  M.  Men’s 
Meeting,  10:30.  Sunday  School,  3.  Y.  P.  S.  C.  E.,  7. 

Gospel  Mission  to  the  Tombs. 

Evangelistic  and  Unsectarian. 

Rev.  Roderic  Terry,  D.D.,  President. 

Rev.  J.  J  Monro,  Chaplain. 

Several  Ixird’s  day  services  and  visits  from  cell  to  cell, 
the  (35,000)  twenty-flve  thousand  prisoners  who  yearly 
pass  through  the  Tombs. 

Funds  are  needed  for  this  good  work. 

Christ’s  Mission. 

142  West  Twenty-first  St.,  between  6th  and  7th  Aves. 

James  A.  O’Connor,  Pastor. 

Services  every  Sunday  evening  at  7.45. 

Everybody  welcome. 

Marble  Collegiate  Church.  Fifth  Avenue  and  39th  Street. 

Sunday  School  Room,  April  31,  at  8  P.M. 

Lecture,  In  the  Docket lut  with  a  t'amera. 

Mrs.  E.  B.  Horton. 

Friends  of  the  school  are  invited. 


The  Free  Educational 
Opportunities  of  New  York 

LECTURES. 

LTnion  Theological  Seminary, 

700  Park  Avenue. 

The  Social  Significance  of  the  Religious  revival 
IN  England  in  the  18th  and  19th  Centuries. 
Eight  Public  Lectures  on  the  Ely  Foundation. 

By  the  Rev.  Thomas  C.  Hall,  D.D. 

April  25,  4.30  P.M. — The  Hiph  Church  RcaetUm. 

“  36,  4.30  P.'M.— Summary  and  Conclueion. 

LITERATURE. 

The  Great  Hall.  Cooper  Union,  Eighth  Street,  Third  and 
Fourth  Avenues.  8  P.M. 

People’s  Institute  Lectures  in  Co.operation  with  the 
Cooper  Union,  at  the  Cooper  Union. 

April  21.— rfMiii/wm  and  SinritiuU  PivMcme.— Hamilton 
W.  Mabie. 

“  28  — Victim  Hm(A(.— Adolphe  Cohn. 

Public  School  No.  5,  West  lllst  Street  and  Edgecomb 
Avenue.  8  P.M. 

April.  2i.— Literature  Illuetrated.—K.  H.  Wellman. 

NATURAL  SCIENCE. 

St.  Bartholomew’s  Lyceum  Hall, 

205  Blast  43d  Street 
Saturday,  8  P.M. 

April  29.— TTir  Internal  Heat  of  the  Haifli.— Prof.  Wm. 
Halloch. 

American  Museum  of  Natural  History. 

Central  Park  West  and  Seventy-seventh  Street. 
Tuesday  Evenings  at  8. 

April25.— Haimfi.- R.  S.  Dawson. 

Daily  except  Sunday  and  Monday,  9-6.  Afternoons 
of  Holidays. 

Public  School  48,  West  156  St.  and  St.  Nicholas  Ave. 

8  P.M. 

April  30.— Science  of  the  Weather.— E.  B.  Dunn. 

“  27.— Hoir  Shipe  are  yai'igated.—Capt.  H.  Patterson. 

St.  Bartholomew’s  Hall, 

205  East  42d  Street. 

8  P.M 

April  X.—The  Bermudae.—H.  I.  Bridgman. 

People’s  Institute  Lectures  in  Co-operation  with  the 
Cooper  Union,  at  the  Cooper  Union. 

TYavel  and  descriptive  Geography.  8  P.  M. 

April  22.—Alaslta  and  the  Klondike.— J.  B.  Burnham. 

“  39.— Haicaii.— R.  S.  Dawson. 

People’s  Institute,  Lectures  in  Co-operation  with  the 
CXioper  Union,  at  the  Clooper  Union. 

8  P.M. 

April  X.— England  in  the  Xineteentk  Century. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.,  318  West  57th  Street. 

8  P.M. 

April  X.—The  Other  Side  of  the  World. 

Herbert  S.  Renton. 

Y.  M.  C.  A..  53  Blast  33d  Street. 

8  P.M. 

April  X.—Life  in  Jerusalem.— P.  von  F.  Mamreov. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.,  5  West  135th  Street. 

8  P.M. 

April  36.— T7IC  Heal  Camp  irifciijf.— Miss  Julia  H.  Chad¬ 
wick. 

HISTORY. 

Public  School  87,  Amsterdam  Avenue  and  77th  Street. 
Four  Lectures  on  the  French  Revolution. 

April  30  and  37,  at  8  P.M. 

Prof.  J.  H.  Robinson,  Columbia  University. 

American  History  (Biography). 

8  P.M. 

April  33.— Commodore  Jolin  Paid  Jones.— Miss  Annie  P. 
Mead. 

“  29.— Admiral  George  Deu'ey. — Adelbert  M.  Dewey. 

Cathedral  School  Hall, 

111  East  50th  Street. 

8  P.M. 

A  course  of  three  Lectures  on  Jfew  Torh  State  History, 
by  Mr.  Welland  Hendrick. 

April  25.— De  Witt  ClitUtm. 

COOKING. 

Mrs.  Rorer’s  Lectures  on  Cooking. 

On  five  successive  Friday  afternoons,  beginning  with 
April  21,  practical  demonstrations  in  cookery  will  he 
given  in  the  Harlem  Ojiera  House,  West  125tb  Street, 
near  Lenox  Avenue. 


LIBRARIES  AND  READING  ROOMS. 

New  York  Public  Libraries.— Astor,  40  Lafayette 
Place,  near  Astor  Place,  open  daily,  except  Sundays, 
from  9  A.M.  to  6  P.M.— Lenox,  890  5  Fifth  Avenue,  from 
10  A.M.  to  5  P.M.  daily  except  Sundays. 

New  York  Free  Circulating  Library.— Free  Libraries 
at  49  Bond  Street  near  the  Bowery ;  135  Second  Avenue 
near  8th  Street;  336  West  43d  Street:  351  West  13th  Street; 
18  BXist  135th  Street ;  1^  West  2M  Street ;  206  West  100th 
Street;  261  West  69th  Street;  1533  Second  Avenue  ;  215 
East  34th  Street ;  from  9  A.M.  to  9  P.M.  week  days,  Sun¬ 
day  from  4  to  9  P.M. 


MUSIC. 

Cooper  Union,  Eighth  Street  and  Third  Avenue. 
Four  Lectures  on  Wagner’s  Music  Dramas  by  Mr.  T.  W. 
Surette. 

April  36,  8  P.M.— i*arin/al.  Illustrated. 

Music  and  Stereopticon  Views. 

Public  School  No.  5,  W.  141st  St.  and  Edgecomb  Ave. 
8  P.M. 

April  27.— Unifying  Influence  of  Mrs.  S.  K. 

Chittenden. 

Spring-tide  Series  of  Organ  Recitals, 
to  be  given  in  the 

“  Old  First  ”  Church,  Fiftii  Avenue  and  Twelfth  Street , 
by  Mr.  Wm.  C.  Carl, 

Friday  afternoons,  April  31,  38,  and  May  5,  at  4  o’clock. 


COOPER  UNION  FOR  THIC  ADVANCEMENT  OF 
SCIENCE  AND  ART, 

Free  Art  School  for  women,  daily,  9  A.M.  to  4  P.M. 
Free  Night  School  of  Science  for  men  and  women. 

Free  Night  School  of  Art  for  men. 

Free  Reading  Room  and  Library  (open  daily)  8  A.M. 
to  9  P.M. 


ART. 

Free  Exhibit  ions. 

Metropolitan  Art  Museum, 

Central  Park  Blast  and  82d  Street. 

Open  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday, 
and  Monday  Evenings  from  8  to  1(). 

Orolier  Club,  29  East  Thirty-second  Street. 
Engraved jxirtraits  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Present  visiting  card. 

Wunderlich  Gallery,  868  Broadway. 

Water  Colors  and  Pastels. 

Keppel  Gallery,  20  East  Sixteenth  Street. 

E.  S.  Thompson’s  Studies  of  Wild  Animals. 

Avery’s  Fifth  Avenue  Art  Galleries, 

368  Fifth  Avenue,  between  34th  and  35th  Streets. 


Benevolences. 


The  King’s  Daugiiters’  House, 

48  Henry  Street. 

McAulev  Water  Street  Mission, 
dl6  Water  Street. 

8t.  Bartholomew’s  Mission, 

211  East  43d  Street. 

University  Settlement, 

36  Delahcey  Street. 

Hartley  House, 

413  West  46th  Street. 

St.  Barnabas  House, 

306  Mulberry  Street. 

Industrial  Christian  Alliaiiee, 

170  Bleecker  Street. 

Union  Settlement  Association, 

337  Blast  104th  Street. 

East  Side  Honse  Settlement  of  New  York, 

Foot  of  Blast  67th  Street. 

Riverside  .Yssociation, 

259  West  69th  Street. 

Nurses’  Seltiement, 

359  Henry  Street. 

.Sunnyside  Day  Nursery, 

61  Prospect  Place,  between  43d  and  43d  Streets. 

Wilson  Industrial  School  for  Girls  and  Mission, 

126  St.  Mark’s  Place,  cor.  8th  Street  and  Avenue  A. 

Five  Points  House  of  Industry, 

155  Worth  Street. 

American  Female  Guardian  Society  and  Home  for 
the  Friendless, 

29  Blast  29th  Street. 

Messiah  Home  for  Little  Children, 

145  East  ISth  Street. 

College  Settlement, 

95  Rivington  Street. 

Wayside  Day  Nursery. 

214-216  Blast  80th  Street. 


^  EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  CHURCH. 

MEMORIALS,  SUPPLIES. 

Tablets,  Lecturns,  Pulpits.  Pews,  Fonts,  etc.  Churchly 
Designs,  standard  and  original.  Tlssot’s  Stained 
Glass  Windows  and  Paintings. 

^rice  LisLF^**^  TliB  Coi  Sofls  &  Bnctley  Co., 

Decorators  and  Furnishers, 

70  FIFTH  AVENUE,  -  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Caryl  Coleman,  President.  Ru.-.sei.l  Sturgis  Foot,  Vice-Pres. 

Church  Glass  and  Decorating  Company  of  New  York, 

ENGLISH  STAINED  GLASS  WINDOWS,  ECCLESIASTICAL  FURNISHINGS, 

AMERICAN  MOSAIC  GLASS  WINDOWS.  CHURCH  DECORATIONS. 

Numbers  3,  5  and  7  WEST  29TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 
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“OTHER  SHEEP.”* 

Rev.  Richard  F.  Souter. 

De  long  night  rain  falls  cold  en  ha’d, 

En  it’s  wa’m  inside  de  do’; 

But  de  do’  been  shut  en  de  do’  been  ba’d— 

Shut  en  ba'd  fo’  eve’  mo’. 

Hit’s  bright  en  da,  like  de  sunlight  cla’, 

Fo'  de  sheep  what  de  Shephe'd  guide ; 

Hut  de  ain’t  no  light  sliines  out  in  de  night, 

En  it’s  always  night  outside. 

Hain’t  no  one's  fault  but  jus'  dey’s  own 
I)at  dey  comes  da’  so  late ; 

But  dey  ha'den  deys  hea’t  twel  it  like  a  stone 
As  dey  linger  by  de  gate. 

En  dey  say  right  da’  dat  dey  gwine  to  ha’ 

All  dat  comes  en  not  complain  ; 

Yet  hit’s  sad  en  slow  dat  dey  tu’ns  to  go 
Out  into  de  night  en  de  rain. 

Den  down  de  night  en  de  gloomerln’  sto’m 
A  glimmerin’  light  appea’s; 

En  de  win’  blow  sof’  en  de  win’  blow  wa’ra, 

Like  it  wa’m  wid  some  one’s  tea’s. 

En  de  strong  will  shakes,  en  de  proud  hea’t  breaks. 
Fur,  down  dat  mountain  steep, 

De  Shephe’d  comes  back  from  de  wild’ness  track 
Bearin'  a  po’  los’  sheep. 

*  Suggested  by  a  conversation  with  a  negro  in  Florida 
and  more  his  than  mine.  R.  F.  S. 


All  Round  the  Horizon. 


The  Philippine  Commission  is  asking  the 
more  intelligent  residt  its  of  the  islands  three 
questions  which  are  in  fact  three  modilications 
of  one  question :  Do  you  believe  the  Filipinos 
are  capable  of  self-government  in  the  town¬ 
ships — in  the  provinces — in  the  archipelago? 
All  classes  appear  to  be  of  one  mind  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  last  point :  the  Filipinos  are  not 
capable  of  managing  their  own  national  affairs. 
The  sure  result  of  an  attempt  to  do  so  would 
be  tribal  wars,  general  chaos  and  ultimate 
European  intervention.  There  are  those  who 
think  that  provincial  self-government  may  be 
possible,  and  a  large  number  believe  the  natives 
capable  of  managing  township  affairs,  though 
not  without  a  general  supervision  by  American 
officials.  The  latter  is  to  insure  the  people 
against  the  peculations  of  their  own  officials 
and  the  exorbitant  taxation  which  the  Tagalos 
would  assuredly  exact. 

General  Lawton’s  Santa  Cruz  campaign  hav¬ 
ing  accomplished  all  that  it  was  intended  to 
accomplish,  his  expedition  has  been  recalled  to 
Manila.  No  villages  were  fired  or  looted;  the 
campaign.  General  Lawton  says,  was  one  of 
education.  It  now  appears  that  the  insurgents 
are  massing  near  Pasig  on  the  northern  end  of 
Laguna  de  Bai,  not  far  from  Manila.  The  hos¬ 
pital  ship  Relief  arrived  at  Manila  on  Wednes¬ 
day  last  and  the  transport  Sheridan  on  Friday. 
The  health  of  the  troops  is  reported  as 
improving.  There  was  a  hostile  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  the  Filipinos  last  week  in  the  island 
of  Mendanao.  which  is  still  garrisoned  by 
Spain ;  but  it  is  not  deemed  to  be  of  importauec. 

The  Samoan  dispute,  though  perhaps  not  so 
nearly  settled  as  was  believed  a  few  days  ago, 
is  in  a  fair  way  to  be  peacefully  solved  by  the 


joint  High  Commission  appointed  by  the  three 
Powers,  Mr.  Bartlett  Tripp  acting  for  the 
United  States,  Mr.  Eliot  for  England,  and 
Baron  Steck  von  Sternberg  for  Germany.  Mr. 
Tripp  is  on  his  way  to  Washington  where  he 
will  meet  his  fellow  Commissioners,  at  present 
attached  to  the  German  and  English  Embassies. 
The  Commission  will  sail  from  San  Francisco 
on  the  25th  by  the  Badger,  which  is  now  being 
refitted  for  the  purpose.  The  three  govern¬ 
ments  have  arrived  at  an  agreement  by  mutual 
concessions.  The  United  States  and  England 
have  yielded  the  point  of  majority  rule,  and 
agreed  that  the  three  parties  must  be  unani¬ 
mous  for  their  decisions  to  be  valid.  On  her 
part,  Germany  has  consented  to  an  inquiry  into 
the  acts  of  the  German  Consul-General  Rose 
and  of  Dr.  Raffel,  the  German  President  of 
the  Municipal  Council.  The  Berlin  act  of  1889 
rules  and  will  not  be  modified  except  by  unani¬ 
mous  consent. 

On  Wednesday  of  last  week  an  expedition  of 
British  and  American  sailors  was  led  into  an 
ambush  near  Apia,  and  three  officers  and  four 
marines  killed.  The  ambush  was  posted  in  a 
German  plantation,  and  the  owner  of  the 
plantation  has  been  arrested.  In  accordance 
with  the  Berlin  treaty  he  has  been  transferred 
from  the  British  cruiser  to  the  German  war¬ 
ship  where  he  will  be  tried  by  his  own  coun¬ 
trymen,  and  not  as  was  at  first  insisted,  by  the 
joint  Commission.  _ 

The  railway  strike  in  Cuba  came  to  an  end 
on  Tuesday  of  Inst  week.  The  plan  of  credit 
extension  proposed  bv  General  Brooke,  as  stated 
two  weeks  aero,  has  been  modified  in  Washing¬ 
ton  and  gives  only  one  year’s  credit  instead  of 
six.  A  delegation  of  Cuban  planters  has  arrived 
in  Washington  to  ask  for  relief.  Bandits 
appear  to  be  gaining  in  courage  and  effronterj’. 
The  town  of  Caimito,  only  seven  miles  from 
Havana,  was  attacked  and  looted  on  Friday 
night.  Troops  have  been  sent  after  the  bandits 
who,  it  is  surmised,  are  dissatisfied  Cuban 
soldiers,  possibly  those  under  General  Magia 
Rodrigues.  A  vigorous  campaign  against  them 
has  been  planned  by  Gen.  Fitzhugh  Lee.  The 
Supreme  Court  of  Cuba  is  about  to  be  consti¬ 
tuted,  with  a  American  President  and  six  asso¬ 
ciated  Justices,  probably  Cubans.  Two  parties 
are  taking  form  in  the  island,  one  the  so  called 
Spanish  party  which  favors  annexation  to  the 
United  States,  and  the  other  a  home  rule  party 
which  will  advocate  a  temporary  American 
protectorate.  _ 

President  Loubet  has  replied  in  a  very  courte¬ 
ous  manner  to  President  McKinley’s  message 
thanking  the  French  President  for  the  friendly 
offices  of  France  in  the  matter  of  the  treaty  of 
peace  with  Spain.  Diplomatic  relations  be¬ 
tween  Spain  and  this  country  have  been  re¬ 
sumed,  the  Spani.sh  government  having  signified 
its  satisfaction  with  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Bellamy  Storer  as  Minister  to  Madrid,  and  hav¬ 
ing  appointed  the  Duke  d’Arcos  Spanish  Min¬ 
ister  to  Washington.  Elections  for  the  Cortes 


have  passed  off  quietly  in  the  main,  though 
not  without  riots  at  Bilboa  and  elsewhere. 
The  Ministry  will  have  a  large  majority. 
Carlist  leaders  are  endeavoring  to  win  over 
the  troops  and  the  religious  orders,  especially 
in  the  north  where  sentiment  against  the  pres¬ 
ent  dynasty  is  strong.  It  is  reported  that  Don 
Jaime,  the  son  of  the  Carlist  Pretender,  is  on 
his  way  to  the  Pyrenees. 

There  has  been  a  report  that  Great  Britain 
had  annexed  the  islands  of  Tonga  in  the  Paci¬ 
fic  but  this  is  denied.  Germany  was  threat  • 
ening  to  seize  the  islands  a  few  months 
ago,  but  that  also  is  denied  and  it  didnot 
in  fact  take  place.  England  is,  however, 
going  to  fortify  Wei  Hai  Wei,  rather  as  a  coal¬ 
ing  station  and  base  of  supplies  than  with  any 
desire  to  conquer  the  country. 

A  bloodless  but  important  revolution  has 
taken  place  in  Ireland  during  the  past  three 
months.  Before  this,  the  thirty-two  counties 
of  Ireland  were  governed  by  a  close  corporation 
of  landlords;  now  they  are  governed  by  a 
popular  body  of  tenants  and  peasant  proprie¬ 
tors.  The  former  governing  body  were  Union¬ 
ists  and  Protestants ;  the  majority  of  the  present 
body  are  Roman  Catholics  and  Nationalists. 
The  present  condition,  which  is  the  result  of 
acts  that  have  been  passed  all  along  for  four¬ 
teen  years,  is  of  most  happy  augury  and  the 
rate  of  development  is  very  striking.  It  is 
long  since  political  and  agrarian  crime — so 
common  half  a  score  of  years  ago— have  been 
thought  of,  emigration  has  almost  ceased,  pop¬ 
ulation  is  on  the  increase,  public  works  are 
being  extended  and  the  savings  banks — a  sure 
index  of  prosperity — are  being  very  largely 
patronized.  _ 

The  change  of  French  public  opinion  with 
regard  to  the  innocence  of  Dreyfus  is  becoming 
very  marked  at  the  same  time  that  the  difficul¬ 
ties  which  confront  the  government  in  the 
attempt  to  arrive  at  the  truth  become  mani¬ 
festly  greater.  It  is  now  reported  that  Russia 
is  mixed  up  in  the  affair,  that  the  first  accusa¬ 
tion  of  Dreyfus  came  from  that  government. 
This,  if  openly  proved  by  the  investigation, 
would  involve  France,  Russia  and  Germany  in 
a  triangular  diplomatic  tangle  if  not  worse. 
The  testimony  tends  more  and  more  to  impli¬ 
cate  Esterhazy,  if  not  to  point  to  him  as  the 
guilty  one.  Meanwhile  there  are  rumors  that 
Dreyfus  is  dead,  and  other  rumors  that  he  has 
threatened  to  commit  suicide.  These  are  in 
many  quarters  regarded  with  suspicion  as  an 
endeavor  to  prepare  the  public  mind — fast  re¬ 
verting  to  a  condition  of  sympathy  with  Drey¬ 
fus,  for  the  intelligence  that  he  has  indeed 
succumbed  to  the  lingering  agonies  of  the  past 
four  years.  _ 

While  the  delegates  to  the  Peace  Conference 
— among  whom  is  to  be  counted  Mr.  Andrew 
D.  White,  our  Amba.ssador  to  Spain — are  likely 
to  restrict  their  counsels  to  matters  of  mere 
academic  interest,  tlie  progress  of  peace  prin- 
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ciplcs  atnoui;  European  nations  is  being  shown 
in  a  gratifying  way.  First  it  was  the  agree¬ 
ment  between  England  and  France  with  regard 
to  Africa,  now  it  is  France  and  Italy,  with 
the  rest  of  Europe  looking  on  in  content. 
Tripoli  is  about  to  become  an  Italian  province. 
This  indeed  was  tacitly  agreed  upon  as  long 
ago  as  1878,  when  Tunis  fell  to  the  lot  of 
France ;  but  tacit  agreements  are  not  always 
realized,  and  it  is  a  very  important  witness  to 
the  i»eacefnl  disposition  of  Europe  that  Italy 
now  takes  undisputed  possession  of  her  long 
coveted  territory. 

Tripoli  is  indeed  little  better  than  a  desert 
waste,  having  for  many  generations  lost  the 
prosperity  that  was  once  hers.  But  France 
with  her  engineering  exploits  in  Tunis  has 
shown  what  modem  science  can  do  to  reclaim 
ajcountry  from  the  condition  into  which  Turk¬ 
ish  rale  has  brought  it,  and  already  Italian  and 
Maltese  colonists  have  done  something  to  revive 
prosperity  in  Tripoli.  It  is  probable  that  the 
possession  of  that  country,  offering  to  the  sur¬ 
plus  population  a  new  home  under  their  own 
government ,  will  check  Italian  emigration  to 
the  United  States  and  South  America.  The 
important  bearing  of  the  event,  however,  is 
the  witness  it  bears  to  the  abandonment  of  the 
policy  which  has  ruled  since  Crispi’s  time,  that 
of  hostility  between  France  and  Italy. 

Though  still  extremely  feeble,  the  Pope  was 
able  on  Sunday  to  take  part  in  the  thanksgiving 
mass  which  marked  the  anniversary  of  his 
coronation.  It  was  an  impressive  ceremony, 
and  aroused  intense  enthusiasm,  though  it  was 
necessarily  shortened  on  account  of  the  great 
weakness  of  the  Pope.  It  can  hardly  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  he  will  again  take  part  in  a  public 
function. 

The  Raleigh,  which  was  expected  here  on 
Saturday,  did  not  arrive  until  the  first  hour  of 
Sunday.  The  delay  caused  disappointment  to 
thousands  who  had  intended  to  celebrate  the 
arrival  of  the  ship  that  fired  the  first  gun  on 
that  battle  Sunday  at  Manila,  nearly  a  year 
ago;  and  the  persistent  rain  of  Sunday  was  a 
further  disappointment.  It  did  not,  however, 
damp  the  enthusiasm  of  a  large  multitude,  who 
stood  paitently  for  hours  under  the  heavy  down¬ 
pour  of  Sunday  afternoon  to  witness  the  river 
parade.  _ 

The  Mazet  investigation  is  bringing  out  many 
facts  to  the  discredit  of  certain  Tammany 
leaders.  Thus  far,  however  interesting  and 
important  the  revelations,  they  are  probably 
not  altogether  different  from  facts  which 
might  be  elicited  were  certain  Republican 
leaders  under  examination.  It  remains  yet  to 
be  proved  that  the  investigation  is  an  honest 
effort  for  the  purification  of  our  city  govern¬ 
ment  and  not  a  bit  of  sharp  party  politics. 

The  trial  of  ex-Senator  Quay  in  Philadelphia 
is  making  clear  what  has  not  for  a  long  time 
been  doubted,  that  Mr.  Quay’s  political  meth¬ 
ods  have  been  venal  in  the  extreme.  After  a 
protracted  struggle  for  his  re-election  it  is 
now  expected  that  the  Pennsylvania  legislature 
will  expire  to-day  without  having  chosen  an 
incumbent  for  his  vacant  seat  in  the  Senate. 

The  Amsterdam  avenue  bill  has  received 
Mayor  van  Wyck’s  signature.  Bills  limiting 
the  hours  of  drug  clerks  and  regulating  dis¬ 
pensaries  have  been  passed  by  the  Senate,  and 
the  movement  for  the  taxation  of  franchises  is 
sure  to  succeed  in  one  or  another  form.  A 
measure  has  passed  the  Senate  assessing  fran¬ 
chises  as  real  estate,  and  a  new  franchise  taxa¬ 
tion  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  Assembly. 
Should  no  definite  conclusion  be  reached  this 
session,  the  matter  will  be  made  a  Republican 
issue. 


The  death  last  week  of  a  Chicago  scientist,  as  a 
result  of  the  explosion  of  liquid  air  with  which 
he  was  experimenting,  is  causing  some  appre¬ 
hension  with  regard  to  the  use  of  this  new 
discovery  as  a  power  for  streetcars.  Yet  there 
is  no  qitestion  of  the  practical  importance  of 
this  new  discovery  in  dynamics. 

CLOSINC;  D.VYS  IN  BKRMUIKl. 

Rev  Theodore  L.  Cuyler. 

I  was  very  loath  to  leave  the  beautiful  Ber¬ 
mudas — which  Shakespeare  has  made  classic 
as  the  scene  of  Prospero’s  cell,  and  the  place 
where  Ariel  chanted  his  requiem  over  Ferdi¬ 
nand’s  drowned  father,  of  whose  “bones  are 
coral  made.’’  Those  “still-vexed  Bermoothes’’ 
are  the  most  unique  spot  I  have  seen  in  many  a 
day.  They  are  farther  away  from  any  other 
human  habitation  than  any  other  inhabited 
locality  on  the  globe;  for  they  are  a  little 
more  isolated  even  than  lonesome  St.  Helena. 
Their  construction  also  by  these  insect-archi¬ 
tects,  the  coral-builders,  in  the  stormy  Atlantic 
is  very  wonderful.  \STience  came  the  soil  that 
covers  the  white  coral  rocks  was  also  to  me  a 
conundrum.  The  climate  also  is  as  unique  as 
the  islands  themselves.  In  mid-winter  the 
thermometer  rarely  is  below  55  degrees,  and 
in  mid-summer  an  old  resident  told  me  that  he 
never  had  seen  it  above  90  degrees.  The  sea- 
breezes  always  make  the  summer  air  comforta¬ 
ble.  As  May  is  the  loveliest  month  there, 
when  flowers  and  foliage  are  seen  in  their  most 
prodigal  profusion,  I  regretted  that  I  could 
not  tarry  longer. 

Easter  Sunday  was  a  golden  day.  I  turned 
Methodist  in  the  morning,  and  preached  to  a 
full  congregation  in  the  “Wesley  Church.’’ 
The  worthy  pastor,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Prestwood, 
belongs  to  the  Nova  Scotia  Conference.  There 
are  only  three  Protestant  denominations  in 
Bermuda,  Episcopalians,  Presbyterians  and 
Methodists,  and  a  very  wide-awake  brigade  of 
the  ubiquitous  Salvation  Army.  In  the  evening 
I  resumed  my  Presbyterian  coat,  and  had  a 
well  packed  audience  in  Brother  Burrows’s 
snog  “St.  Andrew’s  Church.’’  John  Bull’s 
red-coat  soldiers  brightened  several  pews  in 
both  my  congregations. 

My  wife  and  daughter  attended  the  morning 
service  in  the  very  pretty  Pembroke  Parish 
Church  a  little  way  out  of  Hamilton.  They 
described  the  church  and  the  adjoining  ceme¬ 
tery  as  such  a  wonderful  floral  show  that  I 
went  out  in  the  afternoon  to  “consider  the 
lilies.’’  Every  part  of  the  church— pulpit, 
pews  and  gallery — was  illuminated  with  the 
glory  of  those  most  heavenly  of  flowers.  Nearly 
all  the  tombs  in  the  church-yard — which  are  of 
an  oblong  sarcophagus  shape— were  piled  over 
with  lilies  mingled  with  bushels  of  roses.  The 
contrast  with  the  deep  green  of  the  cedars  and 
the  pines  was  most  charming. 

One  of  our  many  delightful  drives  was 
through  the  parishes  of  Paget  and  Warwick  to 
the  lighthouse  on  Gibb’s  Hill.  The  approach 
to  Bermuda  among  the  coral-reefs  is  so  diffi¬ 
cult  that  this  lighthouse  is  very  lofty,  and  its 
revolving  light  is  one  of  great  power,  being 
visible  for  thirty-five  miles.  From  the  top  of 
the  tower,  the  view  takes  in  all  the  islands  to 
the  end  of  “St.  David’s.’’  As  we  rode  along 
by  the  shores  of  the  Bay  the  effect  of  the  sun¬ 
light  on  the  water  was  enchanting.  Amethyst, 
opal,  sapphire  and  emerald  tints  were  mingled 
in  marvellous  profusion.  Bermuda  is  the  para¬ 
dise  of  colors,  both  on  land  and  water.  Even 
the  fish  are  polychromatic.  A  friend  at  our 
hotel  who  went  out  with  hook  and  line  brought 
back  a  string  of  fish,  one  of  which  was  a 
canary-yellow,  and  another  a  bright  mazarine- 
blue.  In  one  of  our  drives  through  the  rich 
scenery  of  Paget  a  slight  dash  of  rain  came 
on,  and  our  driver  halted  under  a  clump  of 
tall  bushes  about  twenty  feet  high,  by  the 


roadside.  Looking  up  into  the  bushes  we  saw 
that  they  were  brilliant  with  scarlet  pome¬ 
granate-blossoms  As  for  the  groves  of  oleander 
in  full  flower,  we  could  not  but  pity  the  poor 
little  stunted  specimens  of  that  plant  which, 
in  our  country,  are  imprisoned  in  a  pot  of 
crockery. 

Another  fine  drive  is  up  to  the  “Government 
House,  ’  ’  on  Langtoii  Hill — a  stately  white 
mansion  occupied  by  the  (Tovernor-General 
Barker — and  thence  along  the  north  shore  to 
Harrington  Sound.  At  the  southern  end  of 
the  Sound  we  halted  to  see  a  curious  pool  called 
“the  Devil’s  Hole.’’  It  is  a  deep  cavernous 
pool  which  has  a  subterranean  connection  with 
the  ocean,  and  is  filled  with  an  extraordinary 
school  of  fish.  Among  them  are  the  delicate 
angel-fish  in  blue  and  gold,  and  the  pilot-fish; 
but  the  queerest  creatures  w’ere  a  voracious  lot 
called  ‘  ‘  groopers,  ’  ’  who  rush  up  with  wide 
open  mouths  to  seize  everything  thrown  to 
them.  If  you  thrust  your  boot  to  the  surface 
of  the  water  they  will  seize  hold  of  it  in  an 
instant.  As  I  looked  at  the  hungry  herd  I  was 
reminded  of  Tammany  Hall  with  its  herd  of 
spoil-seekers,  all  greedy  after  ‘  ‘  boodle.  ’  ’  Hap¬ 
pily  Bermuda  with  its  clean  politics  and  civil- 
service  system  is  not  afflicted  with  our  tribes 
of  ‘  ‘  practical  politicians.  ’  ’ 

As  but  few  ministers  visit  Bermuda,  those 
who  do  go  are  called  on  for  some  service ;  and 
every  one  ought  to  be  glad  to  oblige  such  a 
kind  and  hospitable  people.  Mr.  Burrows, 
the  Presbyterian  pastor  of  “St.  Andrew’s,’’ 
took  advantage  of  the  presence  of  Brother 
Charles  A.  Stoddard  (of  the  New  York  Ob¬ 
server)  and  of  myself  to  get  up  a  meeting  for 
Foreign  Missions  in  his  church.  We  had  an 
excellent  audience ;  among  them  were  the 
widow  of  our  Princeton  philosopher.  Prof. 
Arnold  Guyot,  and  her  sister,  Mrs.  Tucker — 
the  daughters  of  the  late  Governor  Haines  of 
New  Jersey.  These  ladies  spend  their  winters 
in  the  balmy  climate  of  Bermuda.  The  next 
day  after  the  missionary  meeting  Brother 
Stoddard  and  I  went  over  to  a  garden-party 
and  sale  of  fancy  articles  in  the  Manse  grounds 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Christie,  the  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Warwick.  It  was  a 
pleasant  rural  gathering,  with  music  and 
speeches,  and  cordial  converse. 

And  so  for  a  dozen  days  the  happy  hours 
stole  on — literally  ‘  ‘  treading  on  roses.  ’  ’  I 
longed  to  linger  on  there,  feasting  my  eyes 
on  banquets  of  beauty,  and  in  returning  the 
civilities  of  Canon  Davidson  of  the  Cathedral, 
and  Mr.  Outerbridge  and  other  kind  friends 
who  were  ‘  ‘  not  forgetful  to  entertain  strangers.  ’  ’ 
But  when  life  draws  toward  sundown  one  must 
not  be  tempted  to  too  long  swinging  in  a  ham¬ 
mock.  The  Princess  Hotel  tempted  to  delay ; 
and  although  I  was  not  a  privileged  guest  there 
in  any  way,  yet  it  is  but  justice  to  say  that  a 
more  home-like  and  well-conducted  hostelrie  I 
have  not  sojourned  in.  It  has  no  band  of  fid¬ 
dlers,  and  is  not  infested  with  hops  and  balls 
and  other  racketings  to  disturb  the  quiet  domes¬ 
ticity  of  its  social  parlors. 

On  the  morning  of  April  6  the  good  steamer 
Trinidad,  crowded  with  home-bound  passen¬ 
gers,  swept  down  the  magnificent  Bay,  and 
threaded  her  way  among  the  verdant  islands 
toward  the  sea.  I  fear  that  their  enchantment 
was  lost  on  me ;  for  I  could  see  naught  else  but 
two  “elect  ladies’’  standing  on  the  coral  land¬ 
ing-stage  beside  the  Hotel,  and  waving  their 
white  signals  until  they  vanished  in  the  dim 
distance  from  my  view.  Then  as  I  looked  up 
to  the  mast-head,  I  said— as  the  full  breeze 
struck  us — “point  home,  my  country’s  flag  of 
stars.  ’  ’ 


A  healthy  man  is  the  complement  of  the  sea¬ 
sons,  and  in  winter  summer  is  in  his  heart. 
There  is  the  South. — Thoreau. 
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“JOIMXG  THE  CHURCH.” 

Thomas  C.  Hall  D.D. 

The  phrase  has  a  wide  currency  among  many 
who  have  never  considered  what  it  really 
means.  When  a  baptized  child  of  Christian 
parents  comes  to  the  communion,  many  a  min¬ 
ister,  who  ought  to  know  better,  says  such  a 
boy  or  girl  has  ‘  ‘  joined  the  church.  ’  ’  For  a 
Presbyterian  minister  with  the  unrevised  Di¬ 
rectory  for  Worship  in  his  hands  to  thus  speak  is 
inexcusable.  (X.31)  “Children  bom  within  the 
pale  of  the  visible  Church  and  dedicated  to 
God  in  baptism  are  under  the  inspection  and 
government  of  the  Church ;  are  to  be  taught 
to  read  and  repeat  the  catechism,  the  Apostles’ 
Creed  and  the  Lord’s  Prayer.  They  are  to  be 
taught  to  pray,  to  abhor  sin,  to  fear  God  and 
to  obey  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  And  when  they 
come  to  years  of  discretion,  if  they  be  free 
from  scandal,  appear  sober  and  steady,  and  to 
have  sufficient  knowledge  to  discern  the  Lord’s 
body,  they  oxight  to  be  informed  it  is  their  tinti/ 
and  their  pririlege  to  come  to  the  Lord's  Sapper.'' 

Only  unbaptized  persons  are  “admitted  to 
the  church,  ’  ’  others  belong  there  already  ( Secs. 
2,  4,  Chap.  X).  When  a  child  of  American 
parents  goes  first  to  the  polling  booth  it  does 
not  “join  the  nation*,’’  it  was  born  an  Amer¬ 
ican  and  now  enters  upon  the  “duty  and 
privilege’’  attached  to  citizenship.  The  State 
fixes  a  date  when  this  may  be  permitted.  The 
Presbyterian  Church  leaves  this  date  to  the 
discretion  of  the  eldership  (Chap,  x..  Sec.  2). 
But  the  conception  is  the  same.  In  this  country 
many  must  take  out  their  “papers,’’  and  in 
doing  this  they  renounce  “all  foreign  poten¬ 
tates,’’  and  particularly  the  one  they  have 
owed  special  obedience  to.  So  also  when  a 
man  or  woman  who  has  openly  avowed  alle¬ 
giance  to  the  world,  or  has  never  been  baptized, 
comes  to  the  eldership,  such  an  one  must 
renounce  the  spirit  of  the  world  and  “join  the 
church;’’  all  others  are  born  into  the  church 
and  simply  enter  upon  their  duty  and  privilege. 
This  distinction  is  more  important  than  it  may 
seem  at  first.  Many  a  child  thinks  it  must 
“experience’’  something  before  “becoming  a 
Christian.  ’  ’  Whereas  the  fact  is  that  the  boy 
or  girl  must  “experience’’  something  before 
falling  away  from  Christ  and  going  over  to  the 
world.  As  a  matter  of  sad  observation  many 
baptized  children  do  not  grow  up  Christian. 
But  the  explanotion  of  that  is  that  their  parents, 
though  members  perhaps  “influential  ’’  in  the 
official  life  of  the  church,  were  never  really 
Christian.  They  paid  pew  rent,  were  perhaps 
furious  partisans  on  the  “liberal’’  or  “con¬ 
servative”  side  of  some  wretched  ecclesiastical 
quarrel.  But  the  father  was  of  th^  world, 
worldly  in  all  his  business  relations.  A  man  of 
“affairs,”  whose  lawyer  did  his  dirty  deals  for 
him,  while  he  gathered  in  the  profits.  The 
mother  was  a  ‘  ‘  social  climber,  ’  ’  hard,  cold, 
selfish  in  all  her  intrigues  for  social  influence 
and  recognition.  The  children  of  such  parents 
may  or  may  not  grow  up  in  the  admonition 
and  fear  of  God,  but  such  growth  belongs  in 
the  category  of  uncovenanted  mercies.  Children 
catch  the  atmosphere  of  the  home.  They  may 
not  appreciate  the  theological  position  of  the 
father,  or  share  the  prejudices  of  the  mother, 
but  they  unconsciously  absorb  the  ideals  of 
those  whom  they  love.  The  “Goddess  of  Get¬ 
ting  On”  is  more  fervently  worshiped  in  such 
an  household  than  the  ‘  ‘  failure  of  the  Cross.  ’  ’ 
At  the  household  altar  the  baptized  child  bows, 
and  when  it  comes  to  years  of  discretion  sees 
no  need  for  any  other  worship.  Then  such 
parents  are  apt  to  say,  ‘  ‘  How  dead  and  cold  the 
church  life  is !  ”  The  father  thinks  for  his  pew 
rent  he  ought  to  have  a  preacher  who  will  on 
the  one  hand  let  his  life  alone,  and  on  the  other 
will  “convert”  the  world  and  induce  his  chil¬ 
dren  to  “join”  the  church  of  which  he  is  a 
leading  light — on  Sunday. 


How  many  of  us  have  looked  sadly  over  the 
lists  of  boards  and  directories  of  all  sorts  of 
church  charities,  and  said  softly  to  ourselves, 
“Of  the  eternal  issue  I  am,  thank  God,  not  the 
judge.  Christ  can  save  to  the  uttermost.  But 
what  would  be  the  difference  to  the  world  at 
large  if  it  were  ‘converted’  to  the  level  of 
Christianity  represented  there!”  The  world 
would  still  remain  hard  and  covetous  and  grasp¬ 
ing.  For  these  my  fellow-workers,  however 
better  in  many  respects  than  I,  are  still  hard, 
covetous  and  grasping.  The  world  would  still 
harbor  injustice,  for  these  men  have  openly  and 
shamelessly  worked  injustice.  The  world  would 
still  be  arrogant,  high-tempered  and  purse- 
proud;  for  these  men  are  arrogant,  high-tem¬ 
pered  and  purse-proud.  The  glaring  contrast 
between  us  and  our  professions  is  seen  by  the 
world.  Children  feel  it.  High-spirited,  sincere 
young  men  mark  it,  and  say  to  themselves.  We 
will  save  our  souls  from  the  stain  at  least  of 
hypocrisy.  They  remain  outside  the  church  to 
save  their  souls!  The  whole  question  is  the 
old  story  of  the  Roman  communion  in  her  proud 
claims  to  represent  the  body  of  Christ,  when 
men  saw  in  her  too  plainly  the  marks  of  the 
world’s  harlot.  What  is  the  Church?  The 
unseen  communion  of  .saints  can  only  be  made 
evident  in  the  ethical  righteousness  of  a  visible 
organizing  force.  The  only  “note”  of  a  true 
church  is  revolutionary  righteousness.  “I  will 
overturn,  overturn,  overturn  it ;  this  also  .shall 
be  no  more,  until  he  come  whose  right  it  is,  and 
I  will  give  it  him.”  The  visible  Church  is 
the  outward  expression  of  a  divine  life.  This 
Church  springs  from  the  character  of  God.  It 
is  not  an  expression  of  his  intellect  which 
has  not  been  revealed  to  us;  nor  of  his  les- 
thetic  taste  which  nature  discloses,  but  of  his 
moral  ideal.  Only  so  far  is  the  Church  Chris¬ 
tian  at  all. 

Nor  has  Evangelical  Protestantism  made  clear 
the  revealing  function  of  the  Church.  There 
is  that  which  is  yet  “lacking”  of  the  sufferings 
of  Christ.  The  Church  has  to  reveal  the  social 
love  of  the  Father’s  heart.  As  toward  the  world 
it  also  has  prophetic,  priestly  and  kingly  func¬ 
tions.  We  are  kings  and  priests  unto  God,  and 
he  gives  to  ns  the  task  of  making  plain  to  men 
associated  righteousness  and  saintly  commun¬ 
ion.  Such  a  church  will  not  always  attract 
the  crowd,  nor  excite  the  admiration  of  the 
wealthy.  But  neither  will  it  sell  its  liberty 
for  pew  rents,  nor  stain  its  garments  with  com¬ 
promise.  We,  as  Protestants,  protest  in  vain 
against  the  corruption  and  abuses  of  Rome ;  if 
while  Rome  surrendered  shamefully  and  fear¬ 
fully  to  the  political  dream  from  which  Christ 
turned  away,  we  bow  to  the  golden  image 
whose  idolatry  is  death  ! 

The  thoughtful  children  of  to-day  are  much 
confused.  This  is  the  experience  of  nearly 
every  honest  and  thoughtful  pastor  the  writer 
has  spoken  to  for  years.  The  churches  they 
are  asked  to  “join”  do  not  stand  for  the  ideals 
these  children  are  forming  for  themselves. 
These  are  hard  words.  But  except  we  become 
as  these  little  children,  Protestantism  will 
never  see  the  kingdom  of  God.  To  the  great 
mass  of  men  the  Bible  means  nothing.  They 
neither  read  it  nor  understand  it.  The  Christ 
of  history  appeals  but  little  to  them,  nor  does 
he,  even  as  a  familiar  figure,  draw  them  unto 
him,  because  a  crowd  stands  round  the  cross 
through  which  they  dread  to  pass.  The  visible 
Church  as  the  prophetic  vision  of  God,  organ¬ 
izing  righteousness ;  the  communion  of  saints 
interceding  in  her  priestly  character  for  a  world 
she  loves  and  is  willing  to  die  for  if  need  be ; 
the  Bride  of  Christ  having  washed  her  robe 
from  oppression,  injustice,  covetousness,  time¬ 
serving,  pride  and  false  ambition,  and  so  made 
fit  to  reign  with  the  kingly  Christ — such  a 
Church  would  have  no  difficulty  in  attracting 
such  as  should  be  saved.  To  such  a  Church  the 


baptized  children  would  be  a  sacred  charge, 
and  thousands  of  generations  of  those  that  love 
God  would  know  the  fulness  of  his  redeeming 
mercy.  Christian  families  ( !)  would  not  com¬ 
mit  their  little  ones  to  the  untrained  zeal  of 
immature  young  women  in  Easter  bonnets  for 
the  only  Christian  instruction  during  the  week. 
Christian  congregations  could  not  flock  to  the 
avenues  of  luxury,  pride  and  extravagance 
while  thousands  of  little  tender  feet  were  left 
to  wander  on  the  broad  road  to  destruction. 
The  problem  of  to-day  is  not  the  “attracting 
of  the  unchurched  masses,  ’  ’  but  the  conversion 
of  the  sons  of  God,  and  when  we  are  converted 
we  will  strengthen  our  brethren ! 

A  VISIT  TO  HOLLAND. 

Rev.  Gilbert  Reid,  M.A. 

I  have  already  said  that  my  visit  to  Holland 
was  the  most  cordial  and  cheering  of  any  ex¬ 
periences  that  I  have  had  since  I  left  China  a 
year  and  half  ago. 

I  made  two  trips  to  Holland  of  two  weeks 
each,  the  one  at  the  beginning  of  the  New  Year 
and  the  other  at  the  beginning  of  February. 
The  cordiality  and  responsiveness  that  I  met 
was  due  to  several  things.  First,  I  carried 
with  me  a  letter  of  introduction  from  the 
Netherlands  Minister  in  Pekin  to  some  of  the 
leading  men  in  the  different  towns  in  Holland. 
This  letter  expressed  full  appreciation  of  the 
plan  which  I  am  seeking  to  further  for  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  an  International  Institute  in 
Pekin.  As  the  Minister  is  Chairman  of  the 
Advisory  Council  there  is  meaning  to  his  words 
of  appreciation.  The  letter  opened  for  me  the 
doors  of  some  of  the  best  families  in  Holland. 
Secondly,  I  think  there  is  a  large  degree  of 
natural  cordiality  on  the  part  of  the  Dutch  peo¬ 
ple  for  Americans,  but  perhaps  not  as  much 
cordiality  as  we  Americans  feel  towards  the 
descendants  of  the  noted  families  connected 
with  the  founding  of  the  city  and  State  of  New 
York.  Thirdly,  Holland  has  kept  free  from 
political  interference  in  the  affairs  of  China 
and  has  always  been  a  commercial  nation.  The 
commercial  features  of  this  enterprise  of  mine, 
linked  as  it  is  with  the  general  spirit  of  gener¬ 
osity  and  good  will,  could  not  but  commend 
themselves  to  the  intelligence  and  support  of 
the  people  of  Holland. 

I  began  the  New  Year  by  preaching  in  one  of 
the  Dutch  Reformed  Churches  in  Amsterdam, 
where  the  services  are  conducted  in  English, 
and  where  the  pastor  is  a  Scotchman.  Later, 
Conferences  were  held  in  Amsterdam  and 
Rotterdam,  the  Hague  and  Haarlem,  Utrecht, 
Leiden  and  Dordrecht.  These  Conferences  were 
called  by  several  of  the  leading  men  in  each  of 
the  towns,  who  issued  invitations  and  secured 
in  each  case  a  sympathetic  audience.  The  Con' 
ferences  were  more  satisfactory  than  those  held 
in  other  countries  because  sufficient  time  was 
given  for  the  careful  consideration  of  the 
scheme.  After  speaking  for  some  three-quar¬ 
ters  of  an  hour  I  would  be  questioned  for  an 
hour  by  persons  in  the  audience  bringing  out 
some  of  the  most  important  points  needing  to 
be  explained.  In  this  way  the  general  outline 
was  clearly  presented  to  the  minds  of  those 
who  were  at  all  likely  to  be  interested  in  such  ' 
an  undertaking. 

Besides  these  Conferences  I  was  also  permitted 
to  give  lectures  with  lime  light  views  on  the 
court  life  of  Pekin  in  several  of  these  same 
towns.  Generally  there  was  an  admission  fee, 
but  in  each  case  the  audience  was  large  and  re¬ 
sponsive. 

One  great  assistance  given  to  this  undertak¬ 
ing  was  rendered  by  the  Dutch  press  in  espe¬ 
cially  the  large  towns.  There  was  unanimity 
in  the  appreciation  which  the  different  papers 
expressed.  I  became  personally  acquainted  with 
the  editors  of  the  leading  papers  and  found 
them  and  their  staff  of  reporters  -  very  ready  to 
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make  the  matter  fully  known  to  their  country¬ 
men.  As  a  result  I  suppose  there  are  few  per¬ 
sons  of  intelligence  in  the  country  but  know  at 
least  that  there  is  such  an  enterprise  as  the 
International  Institute  of  China. 

As  my  letter  of  introduction  had  given  spe¬ 
cial  reference  to  the  commercial  features  of  the 
movement,  I  was  brought  more  in  contact  with 
the  business  men  as  .such,  than  with  the 
churches  or  those  specially  devoted  to  Foreign 
Missions.  It  may  have  seemed  a  little  strange 
to  a  great  many  of  these  men  to  find  one  who 
was  a  minister  of  the  Cospel  expounding  to 
them  the  possibilities  of  commerce  in  the  far 
East  at  this  time.  Nevertheless  they  were  all 
ready  and  even  eager  to  secure  information, 
and  the  success  of  the  Conferences  was  largely 
due  to  the  appeal  which  was  made  to  the 
business  common  sen.se  of  those  who  were  pres¬ 
ent. 

I  was  not  specially  brought  in  contact  with 
the  religious  elements  in  the  country.  Yet  I 
found  many  of  the  pastors  most  willing  to  give 
information  and  advice,  that  success  might 
come  to  the  undertaking.  The  majority  of 
those  interested  in  Foreign  Missions  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  Foreign  Missions  as  they  are  carried 
on  in  their  own  Dutch  Colonies.  A  few  we 
found  were  especially  interested  in  missions  of 
the  Reformed  Church  of  America  carried  on 
in  South  China. 

During  the  four  weeks  that  I  was  in  Holland 
over  twenty  meetings  were  held,  and  in  one 
case  the  meeting  was  called  by  over  a  dozen  of 
the  more  prominent  manufacturers  living  in 
the  western  section  of  the  country  close  on  the 
border  of  Germany.  They  first  invited  me  to 
a  dinner  and  afterwards  participated  with  en¬ 
thusiasm  in  the  Conference  that  was  held  in  a 
large  public  hall  in  one  of  their  more  impor¬ 
tant  manufacturing  towns.  As  a  result  of  all 
this  work  a  committee  of  nineteen  men  was 
formed,  five  of  whom  were  manufacturers  and 
others  prominent  in  business  circles  or  in  politi¬ 
cal  life.  The  chairman  of  the  committee  is  a 
former  Governor  of  the  East  Indies,  and  now 
a  member  of  the  First  Chamber  at  the  Hague. 

It  IS  the  intention  of  the  committee  to  en¬ 
large  their  number  so  as  to  include  all  tne 
various  commercial  interests  of  the  country. 
It  was  my  proposition  that  they  should  erect 
one  of  the  buildings,  costing  some  15,000  dol¬ 
lars,  which  could  be  set  apart  as  a  Museum  or 
a  permanent  exposition.  The  committee  has 
decided  to  secure  funds  for  the  Institute  as  a 
whole,  though  possibly  the  amount,  if  a  large 
one,  will  be  finally  set  apart  in  a  definite  way 
for  the  erection  of  one  building.  I  also  sug¬ 
gested  that  this  building  be  erected  in  the 
name  of  their  young  Queen,  as  I  am  also 
anxious  that  the  building  erected  by  the  Brit¬ 
ish  shall  be  erected  in  the  name  of  their 
Queen.  These  two  women  of  the  West  will 
exemplify  the  generosity  and  enlightenment  of 
two  historic  nations  of  the  world,  and  will  be 
able  to  give  lessons  of  wisdom  and  inspiration 
to  the  woman  who  dominates  affairs  in  the 
Chinese  Empire. 

Though  the  Dutch  people  are  generally  re¬ 
garded  as  exclusive  in  their  social  life,  I  found 
that  they  were  extremely  hospitable,  probably 
on  account  of  the  proper  introduction  which  I 
had.  The  people  are  refined,  courteous,  agree¬ 
able  and  attractive.  The  fundamental  princi¬ 
ples  of  Protestantism,  as  illustrated  through 
the  centuries  and  in  the  life  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  have  been  the  means  of  making  this  lit¬ 
tle  nation,  even  among  the  great  Powers  of 
Europe,  a  strong  defense  of  civilization,  such 
as  the  whole  world  is  proud  to  recognize.  It 
will  be  one  of  the  pleasant  remembrances  of  my 
life  that  I  have  thus  been  permitted  to  come  in 
contact  with  the  people  of  this  heroic  nation. 

The  possibilities  of  Christian  men  and  women 
participating  in  the  great  economic  and  politi¬ 


cal  questions  of  the  day  are  greater  and  more 
imperative  than  ever.  Not  even  ministers 
should  limit  Christianity  to  the  mere  procla¬ 
mation  of  the  Gospel  story,  but  should  aid 
every  cause  and  plan  that  illustrates  the  spirit 
and  purpose  of  Christ  among  the  intermingling 
nations  of  the  world.  China  just  now  stands 
in  the  midst  of  the  great  military  Powers  of 
Europe,  and  she  looks  to  see  if  Christians  are 
her  friends  and  ready  to  act  in  a  fair  decent 
way.  This  Institute  will  be  a  monument  of 
Christian  kindliness,  linked  with  learning,  and 
will  mean  much  to  China  and  to  missions  in 
China. 

I  am  now  trying  to  form  a  National  Commit¬ 
tee  for  England  and  Scotland  and  shall  then 
return  to  the  work  in  China.  Letters  may  still 
be  sent  to  me  in  care  of  Brown  Brothers,  59 
Wall  street.  New  York,  or  in  care  of  the  Hong 
Kong  Bank,  31  Lombard  street,  London,  Eng. 
March  IS.  1S99. 

P.  S. — To  personal  friends  I  may  announce 
that  the  Institute  this  day  has  a  young  recruit, 
the  sou  of  the  writer— and  his  mother — ready 
to  look  after  the  kindergarten  department. 

I>  BEHALF  OF  Il’SKEGEE. 

The  friends  of  Tuskegee  In.stitute  are  making 
a  special  effort  to  raise  a  fund  of  $50,000,  which, 
with  the  income  from  their  invested  funds  and 
the  regular  State  aid,  will  provide  for  the  car¬ 
rying  on  of  the  school  for  the  next  two  years, 
and  relieve  the  Principal,  Mr.  Booker  T. 
Wa.shington,  from  the  terrible  financial  strain 
under  which  he  has  been  so  long  laboring.  The 
necessity  of  raising  $25,000  each  year  by  his 
personal  efforts,  added  to  the  other  cares  and 
responsibilities  of  his  position,  are  beginning  to 
tell  even  upon  his  fine  physique,  and  there  is 
danger  of  his  breaking  down,  like  General 
Armstrong,  “a  victim  to  public  apathy,”  un¬ 
less  he  is  relieved. 

Half  of  the  needed  sum  must  be  paid  in  1899 
and  half  in  19(X).  Thanks  to  the  energy  of  the 
committee  who  have  the  matter  in  charge,  only 
$13,000  are  now  lacking,  so  that  the  outlook  is 
hopeful. 

Mr.  Walter  H.  Page  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
thinks  that  ‘‘money  given  for  the  maintenance 
and  development  of  Tuskegee  is  better  bestowed 
than  when  given  for  any  other  educational  pur¬ 
pose  that  I  know  anything  about.”  In  re¬ 
ferring  to  a  recent  visit  to  the  school  he  says : 

‘‘No  one  can  form  an  adequate  idea  of  Tus¬ 
kegee  Institute,  or  of  the  work  that  Mr.  Wash¬ 
ington  has  done  in  building  it  up.  without 
seeing  the  school  itself.  It  is  the  largest  educa¬ 
tional  institution  of  any  kind  in  the  Southern 
States,  and  all  the  work  of  its  construction, 
development  and  conduct  is  the  w’ork  of  ne¬ 
groes  alone.  It  is  a  piece  of  great  constructive 
work.  .  .  . 

‘‘So  admirably  does  it  fill  the  present  and 
pressing  needs  of  negro  education  that  it  can 
by  no  means  accommodate  all  the  pupils  that 
apply  for  admission ;  and  every  graduate  from 
the  school  is  instantly  in  demand.  .  .  . 

‘‘The  aim  and  admirable  conduct  of  the  in¬ 
stitution  have  already  made  it  the  strongest 
force  not  only  in  the  elevation  of  the  negro, 
but  also  in  the  better  adjustment  of  the  races 
to  one  another.  No  other  force,  political,  edu¬ 
cational,  industrial,  or  social,  is  having  so 
strong  and  so  rapid  an  influence  in  solving  the 
race  problem.  ’  ’  ^ 

At  a  meeting  lately  held  in  Boston  Mr. 
Washington  received  a  perfect  ovation,  and  his 
eloquent  and  impressive  presentation  of  the 
work  and  its  needs  touched  both  the  hearts  and 
the  pockets  of  his  hearers.  Last  Saturday 
morning  he  spoke  before  the  members  of  the 
Political  Education  Society  in  the  hall  adjoin¬ 
ing  their  rooms  at  23  West  Forty-fourth  street. 
His  subject  was  The  Work  and  Methods  of 
Teaching;  the  results  of  the  work  accom¬ 


plished  at  the  Tuskegee  Normal  and  Industrial 
Institute  proving  conclusively  that  Tuskegee 
in  her  industrial  work  is  doing  much  for  the 
political  education  of  the  colored  people. 

Seven  hundred  acres  of  land  belonging  to  the 
Institute  are  now  under  cultivation,  the  work 
being  done  in  a  scientific  manner.  The  best 
methods  are  nsed  for  the  training  of  the  students, 
their  time  being  divided  between  the  class-room, 
study,  field  and  shop  in  the  best  wa.v  for  their 
intellectual  development,  and  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  as  to  impress  them  with  the  idea  of  the 
dignity  of  labor.  Many  pay  a  part  of  their 
tuition  in  work,  part  in  cash.  The  produce 
raised  is  used  by  the  Institution,  and  all  the 
work  of  the  place  is  carried  on  by  the  students. 
The  brick  of  the  chapel  recently  erected  was 
made,  and  the  carpentrj*  work,  roofing,  masonry 
done  by  the  hands  of  the  student.s,  very  little 
help  outside  of  the  Institute  being  necessary. 
Thirty-four  of  the  thirty-eight  buildings  of 
the  school  are  the  work  of  these  young  men. 
There  is  also  a  fine  dairy  where  the  best  meth¬ 
ods  are  pursued.  Neatness  and  carefulness  in 
dress  and  toilet  are  required,  and  the  colored 
boy  learns  the  use  of  many  necessary  articles 
for  the  first  time  at  Tuskegee. 

Mr.  Washington  told  a  story  which  showed 
the  influence  of  the  graduates  on  the  life  of 
those  around  them.  In  a  certain  county  in 
Alabama  where  the  farmers  are  poor  and  in 
debt,  with  mortgages  on  their  farms  and  often 
on  their  crops,  paying  a  high  rate  of  interest, 
only  fifteen  dollars  a  month  for  three  months 
each  year  is  raised  for  school  purposes.  Fifty 
cents  a  year  for  each  colored  child!  No  school 
buildings,  no  book,  no  paper,  no  blackboard  or 
crayon!  A  few  years  ago  one  of  Tuskegee’s 
graduates  began  work  in  a  district  of  this 
county.  Beginning  with  the  fifteen  dollar 
monthly  salary  for  three  months,  not  only  did 
he  teach  the  children  in  the  log  cabin  appro¬ 
priated  for  his  use,  but  he  called  the  parents 
together  in  the  evenings,  and  with  questions 
and  answers  tactfully  interested  and  instructed 
them  in  thrift  and  economy  and  in  the  im¬ 
proved  methods  of  farming,  until  at  last  they 
formed  a  club  to  meet  one  evening  a  week,  to 
discuss  various  topics.  At  the  end  of  the  year, 
so  well  had  they  profited  by  his  example  and 
instruction  that  they  built  a  frame  school- 
house  with  their  own  hands.  The  next  year 
they  raised  monej*  for  a  fourth  month  of  teach¬ 
ing,  and  so  on,  until  at  present  they  have  school 
seven  months  in  the  year,  are  paying  oft'  their 
mortgages,  and  when  Mr.  Washington  visited 
them  a  short  time  ago  he  found  frame  dwell¬ 
ings  with  three  or  four  rooms  replacing  the 
one-roomedlog  cabin.  With  industrial  education 
and  thrift  the  black  man  will  rise.  As  a  slave 
he  w’as  taught  trades  and  was  worth  in  money 
more  than  the  white  man,  mainly  on  account 
of  his  skill.  After  he  was  given  his  freedom, 
his  children  were  not  given  manual  training, 
and  twenty  years  later  foreign  labor  came  in, 
and  the  black  man  lost  his  birthright,  the 
trades  for  which  he  had  paid  with  over  two 
hundred  years  of  labor. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Institution,  the  Prin¬ 
cipal  of  Tuskegee  was  passed  unrecognized  in 
the  street.  But  now  as  the  useful  character  of 
his  work  has  come  to  be  understood,  and  the 
work  of  the  students,  the  fine  grade  of  brick, 
carpentry  work,  carriage  making  and  repair¬ 
ing,  dairy  products  and  so  forth,  is  appreciated 
and  found  necessary  by  the  townmen,  kindly 
greetings  are  exchanged  and  friendly  interest 
felt  and  expressed  in  the  instructors  and  stu¬ 
dents.  Mr.  Washington  compared  the  slow, 
hard,  old-time  methods  of  farming  of  some  of 
the  Southern  neighborhoods  with  the  improved 
labor  and  time  saving  appliances  of  Ohio,  and 
said  he  should  not  be  satisfied  until  the  colored 
farmer  of  the  South  had  the  same  implements, 
and  the  knowledge  and  skill  to  use  them. 
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CHURCH  STATISTICS. 

Fibs,  lies  and  statistics — this  is  one  of  the 
■ways  in  which  degrees  of  falsehood  have  been 
not  less  acutely  than  humorously  stated.  In 
other  words,  no  form  of  statement  is  so  likely 
to  mislead  as  the  statistical. 

Statistics  are  difficult  enough  to  collect,  but 
far  more  difficult  to  classify  for  interpretation. 
Now  that  the  annual  reports  of  Sessions  and 
Presbyteries  are  being  made  up  for  the  General 
Assembly,  it  is  worth  while  to  inquire  into  the 
significance  of  certain  portions  of  the  elaborate 
blank  forms  given  to  clerks  to  fill  up.  Here, 
for  instance,  is  a  column  of  “miscellaneous” 
contributions.  If  there  is  no  uniformity 
among  the  churches  in  recording  or  ascertain¬ 
ing  their  miscellaneous  contributions,  w’hat  is 
this  column  worth  in  the  Assembly’s  report? 
There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  it  represents 
pretty  much  everything,  from  moneys  con¬ 
tributed  by  the  congregation  to  Presbyterian 
objects,  to  moneys  contributed  by  the  individ¬ 
ual  to  all  kinds  of  private  and  public  charities, 
organized  or  unorganized.  If  the  “miscellane¬ 
ous”  column  is  to  include  every  sum  that  every 
member  of  the  church  has  given  away,  how  is 
it  possible  to  make  it  even  approximately  com¬ 
plete,  as  so  much  of  this  giving  is  done  in  strict 
privacy?  And  if  it  does  not  thus  include  every¬ 
thing,  where  is  the  line  to  be  drawn?  If  the 
line  is  not  definitely  drawn,  what  office  has  the 
exhibit  except  to  mislead? 

Again,  take  the  Assembly’s  report  for  1898. 
It  gives  “a  comparative  summary  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of 
America  for  the  last  six  years.”  One  finds 
here  a  display  of  the  number  of  additions  to 
the  Church  by  certificate  for  each  of  those  six 
years.  W’hat  does  this  show'?  It  chiefly  shows 
(what  is  not  worth  showing)  the  migratory 
character  of  Presbyterians;  but  it  does  not 
show  even  this  well,  bcanse  some  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  added  on  certificate  come  from  other  de¬ 
nominations.  As  the  tw'o  classes  are  inextrica¬ 
bly  mixed  in  a  single  column,  what  good  is 
the  statement?  Take  any  Presbytery  one 
pleases.  Say  the  number  of  persons  added  by 
certificate  for  one  year  in  that  Presbytery  is 
five  hundred.  It  is  conceivable,  even  though 
not  probable,  that  those  have  all  migrated  from 
one  church  to  another  within  the  bounds  of 
the  same  Prcsbyter5’.  If  this  were  so,  the 
five  hundred  w'ould  not  really  represent  a  single 
addition  to  the  Presbyterian  Chorch.  There 
would  be  some  use  in  showing  the  number  of 
those  added  on  certificate  from  other  denomi¬ 
nations,  but  the  reports  do  not  differentiate 
these  really  new  Presbyterian  memberships. 
Why  not? 

Two  illustrations  are  enough  for  the  present. 
If  our  church  statisticians  can  prove  that  such 
tabulations  as  we  have  just  considered  do 
show  something  worth  showing,  and  are  not 
likely  to  lead  to  self-deception,  or  misconcep¬ 
tion,  let  us  know  what  it  is.  If  they  do  not 
show  something  that  is  positive  and  unmis¬ 
takable,  are  they  not  worse  than  useless? 
All  this  is  said  not  so  much  in  the  spirit 
of  criticism  as  of  inquiry.  WThat  do  the  Clerks 
of  Sessions  think  about  it?  W’hat  do  the  Clerks 
of  Presbyteries  think  about  it? 


THE  WEST  CHURCH. 

The  wisdom  of  reconsidering  a  resignation  is 
so  problematical,  notwithstanding  a  few  nota¬ 
ble  instances  to  the  contrary,  that  it  is  with  a 
doubt  which  is  almost  a  regret  that  we  learn  of 
the  announcement  of  last  Sunday  morning 
from  the  pulpit  of  the  West  Church  in  this 
city.  As  our  readers  know,  we  have  the  high¬ 
est  regard  for  its  Pastor,  and  we  feel  that  the 
city  would  suffer  positive  loss  by  his  removal 
from  it.  But  recent  developments  in  our  Pres¬ 
bytery,  to  say  nothing  of  other  serious  consid¬ 
erations,  awaken  question  whether  this  is  in¬ 
deed  one  of  the  few  instances  when  a  pastor 
does  well  to  yield  to  the  importunity  of  even 
a  large  majority  of  his  congregation.  Dr. 
Evans  does  not  indeed  simply  yield  to  affec¬ 
tionate  entreaty;  he  believes  himself  to  be 
contending  for  a  priceless  principle,  to  which 
all  personal  interests  or  preferences  should  be 
subordinate.  But  even  admitting  that  the 
principle  for  which  he  stands  is  actually  at 
stake  here,  there  yet  remains  a  doubt  whether 
a  resignation  once  presented  and  welcomed  by 
an  influential  group  of  one’s  parishioners, 
though  a  minority,  can  be  withdrawn  without 
peril  to  a  minister’s  usefulness  and  to  the  well 
being  of  the  church. 

That  the  present  case  hardly  admits  even  of 
a  doubt  is  the  judgment  of  the  Committee  of 
Conference  appointed  by  the  Presbytery,  a  judg¬ 
ment  reached  after  long  and  painstaking  in¬ 
quiry,  and  so  reported  to  the  Presbytery.  It 
was  their  opinion  that  the  action  of  the  officers 
had  in  fact  been  less  reprehensible  than  it  had 
appeared  to  the  Pastor;  that  while  there  was 
a  desire  that  he  should  retire  there  w'as  no  bit¬ 
terness  of  feeling  nor  any  thought  of  doing  him 
an  injustice.  Though  the  letter  was  an  indis¬ 
cretion,  there  were  the  extenuating  circum¬ 
stances  that  it  was  written  to  one  who  had 
recommended  Dr.  Evans  to  the  church,  who 
had  supplied  its  pulpit  for  several  mouths, 
thereby  holding  an  intimate  relation  to  its  offi¬ 
cers  and  members  as  well  as  to  the  Pastor,  and 
who  occupying  a  position  of  leadership  was 
regarded  as  a  wise  and  safe  intermediary  in 
the  case.  Holding  that  the  writing  of  the  let¬ 
ter  was  a  mistake,  the  committee  also  deem 
that  the  forwarding  of  the  letter  directly  to 
the  Pastor  and  the  reading  of  the  letter  from 
the  pulpit  were  likewise  mistakes.  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  adhere  to  an  opinion  which  runs  con¬ 
trary  to  that  of  a  committee  everj'  member  of 
which,  and  conspicuously  one  of  them,  is  trusted 
for  sound  judgment,  a  committee  of  which 
two  members  are  long-time  friends  of  Dr. 
Evans.  In  view  of  their  position  we  could  wish 
that  after  having  received  so  complimentary  a 
vote  from  his  people  the  opposite  course  might 
have  commended  itself  to  the  Pastor  of  the 
West  Church. 

But  that  he  has  decided  according  to  his  con¬ 
science  no  one  can  doubt.  It  remains  for  time 
to  show  whether  he  has  acted  wisely.  Not 
upon  him  alone  but  still  more  upon  those  whose 
loyal  affection  has  motived  his  decision  rests 
a  heavy  responsibility.  It  is  for  the  majority 
in  the  West  Church  to  prove  that  their  Pastor 
has  done  wisely,  by  rallying  around  him,  not 
in  any  factious  spirit,  but  W'ith  the  serious 
purpose  to  build  up  the  church  at  whatever 
self-denying  cost.  If  they  so  demean  them¬ 
selves  that  the  minority  cannot,  with  self- 
respect,  remain  in  the  West  Church,  they  will 
have  done  serious  harm  when  they  thought  to 
do  great  good. 

And  to  the  minority,  those  who  have  if  not 
sympathy,  at  least  a  measure  of  moral  sup¬ 
port  from  the  Committee  of  Presbytery,  a  still 
greater  opportunity  presents  itself,  upon  them 
a  still  greater  responsibility  rests.  It  remains 
for  them  either  to  withdraw  from  the  church, 
cripple  its  usefulness  and  perhaps  abandon  it  to 
ruin,  or  magnanimously  to  accept  what  they 


deem  an  unfortunate  situation  and  bend  their 
energies  to  turn  peril  to  safety.  Such  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  Christian  magnanimity  has  hardly 
presented  itself  in  this  generation  to  another 
group  of  men  of  equal  influence.  For  them  to 
stand  by  their  Church  in  this  difficult  crisis, 
and  give  their  Pastor  a  fair  opportunity  to 
prove  himself  equal  to  it,  would  be  a  signal 
way  of  proving  to  the  Church  and  the  world 
that  he  was  over  hasty  when  he  thought  him¬ 
self  the  victim  of  a  conflict  between  the  spirit 
of  Christ  and  the  spirit  of  the  world ;  a  signal 
way  to  show  that  they  had  been  as  truly  actu¬ 
ated  by  high  motives  in  desiring  his  with¬ 
drawal  as  he  in  desiring  to  remain. 

The  Church  in  this  city  will  await  with 
prayerful  anxiety  and  with  the  deepest  sympa¬ 
thy  the  outcome  of  the  decision  of  last  Sunday. 


THE  ACTORS’  PLEA  FOR  SUNDAY  REST. 

If  Christian  principle  does  not  find  a  religious 
Sabbath  essential  to  Christian  civilization  per¬ 
haps  Christian  sympathy  may  prove  effective. 
The  appeal  of  over-burdened  men  and  women, 
asking  for  the  one  day's  rest,  ought  to  awaken 
a  response  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  remem¬ 
ber  that  one  version  of  the  Fourth  Command¬ 
ment — that  of  Deuteronomy — gives  as  a  reason 
for  its  observance  “that  thine  ox  and  thine 
ass  may  rest  as  well  as  thou.  ’  ’  Theatre  goers 
are  in  general  people  of  more  or  less  leisure : 
will  they  not  consent  that  their  actors  shall 
rest  as  well  as  they?  The  Actors’  Society  of 
America  has  issued  an  appeal  for  the  assistance 
of  the  clergy  in  suppressing  Sunday  theatrical 
performances.  ‘  ‘  For  many  years,  ’  ’  they  say, 
“the  actors  have  protested  against  Sunday  the¬ 
atrical  performances  of  any  kind  whatever. 
They  have  protested  against  the  Sunday  per¬ 
formances  as  the  usurpation  of  a  right  enjoyed 
by  all  other  citizens — a  right  to  one  day  of  rest 
in  seven.  ” 

They  denounce — not  of  course  the  theatre, 
but  “the  Sundaj"  theatrical  performance”,  as 
“such  a  radical  wrong,  so  demoralizing  not 
only  to  the  actors  but  to  the  community  in 
which  the  performance  is  given,  ’  ’  that  they 
deem  it  important  that  this  should  be  “the 
first  point  of  attack”  by  those  who  are  working 
for  the  better  observance  of  the  Sabbath.  A 
resolution  pa.ssed  by  the  society  at  its  annual 
meeting  states  the  intention  to  “always  use 
whatever  legal  influence  we  may  have  to  sup¬ 
press  theatrical  performances  at  any  hour  of 
the  day  on  Sunday.  ’  ’ 

There  are  thousands  of  church  members  who 
find  legitimate  rest  and  recreation  in  an  occa¬ 
sional  attendance  at  tlie  theatre.  Do  they  not 
owe  it  to  this  hard-worked  class,  who  thus  min¬ 
ister  to  their  urgent  need,  to  support  them  in 
their  honest  endeavor  to  secure  for  themselves  a 
right  which  is  as.suredly  also  an  urgent  need 
— the  right  to  the  Sabbath  rest. 

THE  PEORIA  OVERTURE. 

This  Overture  is  a  blow  at  centralized  influ 
ence.  A  blow  in  the  face  of  the  Moderator. 
More  than  in  earlier  times,  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  is  now  dependent  on  the  impulse  and  direc¬ 
tion  given  to  it  by  its  Standing  Committees. 
There  was  a  time  when  its  councils  in  all  im¬ 
portant  transactions  were  directed  from  the 
floor.  In  those  formative  days  there  were 
orators  and  powerful  debaters  in  all  our  great 
public  bodies.  But  times  have  changed ;  lead¬ 
ers  no  longer  pit  their  speakers,  but  count  on 
the  more  quiet  conferences  in  Committee,  and 
by  common  consent  the  conclusions  there 
formulated  have  great  weight ;  they  often  pass 
without  challenge.  We  might  say  they  com¬ 
monly  do,  save  as  to  unimportant  features. 

Thus,  it  might  be  urged,  and  fairly,  that  the 
decisions  of  the  Assembly  are  no  longer  repre¬ 
sentative  and  popular;  the  final  sanction  is  by 
popular  vote,  but  not  so  the  always  influential 
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earlier  steps  in  Committee.  And  these  Com¬ 
mittees  are,  theoretically,  and  may  be  in  fact, 
the  choice  of  one  man.  Under  the  present  sys¬ 
tem  it  is  always  possible  for  them  to  be  so 
“made  up”  as  to  insure,  or  nearly  so,  any 
result  desired  by  the  Moderator.  That  the 
Assembly  has  not  been  thus  dominated,  so  far 
as  we  know,  is  due  to  the  high  character  of 
delegates,  and  especially  to  the  worth  and  sense 
of  fairness  of  those  thus  far  honored  with  the 
chief  place  in  the  gift  of  the  Church. 

The  Peoria  overture  proposes  an  equitable 
distribution  over  the  whole  Church  of  this  now 
centralized  power  of  initiative.  There  is,  of 
course,  a  best  way  to  do  this ;  and,  whether 
the  proposed  method  is  the  best  that  can  be 
devised,  is  a  matter  of  detail  of  secondary  im¬ 
portance — which  can  only  be  determined  on 
actual  trial.  We  are  concerned  now  with  the 
preliminary  question.  It  runs  deep  and  is 
fundamental.  It  may  be  put  in  this  form:  Is 
this  radical  change,  the  provisions  of  which 
we  have  before  indicated — wise ;  is  it  demanded 
by  the  ill-working,  or  the  dangers,  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  method  of  procedure;  and  is  this  great 
shifting  of  responsibility  from  the  shoulders 
of  the  Moderator  to  those  of  delegates  in  accord 
with  the  mind  of  the  Church? 

Every  delegate  to  the  General  Assembly 
should  study  the  Peoria  Overture  with  care, 
and  if  possible  make  up  his  mind  as  to  its  wis* 
dom  before  going  to  Minneapolis.  So  doing, 
we  shall  have  the  mind  of  the  Church  on  the 
subject,  when  action  is  taken.  No  more  im¬ 
portant  matter  is  likely  to  come  before  the 
General  Assembly. 

Ff'XERAL  OF  JUSTICE  FIELD. 

There  is  something  in  tnneral  services  which 
appeals  to  all  human  hearts  alike,  in  every  con¬ 
dition,  of  all  nationalities  or  forms  of  religious 
belief.  When  they  come  to  the  end  of  earth, 
to  that  mysterious  border  beyond  which  our 
sight  cannot  go,  they  pause  with  the  same  sen¬ 
sations  at  heart,  with  the  same  reverent  look 
of  awe  tipon  their  faces.  We  were  in  a  position 
to  realize  this  communion  of  great  emotion 
when  the  whole  assembly,  gathered  about  the 
bier  of  .Tustice  Field,  stood  and  joined  in  the 
singing  of  the  words  dear  to  so  many  souls, 
“Nearer,  My  God,  to  Thee. ’’  The  lips  of  great 
men  moved  to  the  measure  of  the  familiar 
music.  The  President  of  the  United  States 
sang  heartily,  with  uplifted  face.  Members  of 
his  cabinet,  ministers  of  foreign  governments 
followed  with  manifest  fervor.  The  Chinese 
Ambassaflor  beat  time  with  a  finger  of  his  rev¬ 
erently  folded  hands.  It  seemed  to  us  a  mo¬ 
ment  of  contact  with  the  eternal,  which  makes 
all  mankind  a  brotherhood  in  the  fatherhoofl 
of  God. 

So  through  all  the  solemn  serv  ice  for  the 
dead,  from  the  opening  sentences  pronounced 
with  resonance  by  Bishop  Satterlee,  to  the 
words  of  committal  by  the  Rector  of  the 
Epiphany,  pastor  of  the  late  Justice.  There 
was  nothing  to  break  the  unique  impression; 
nothing  to  disturb  the  consciousness  of  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  other  world ;  nothing  to  turn  the 
thoughts  away  from  the  insistaut  facts  of  death 
and  the  resurrection  from  the  dead  through 
our  Lord  Christ.  There  was  no  word  spoken 
in  that  hour  and  place  but  the  ritual  which  filled 
every  requirement.  There'  was  no  eulogy  of 
the  great  Jurist  who  has  served  longest  of  any ; 
no  sermon,  no  reminiscent  prayer  of  a  personal 
nature.  These  would  have  been  out  of  place 
in  such  chaste  and  fitting  environment.  Friend¬ 
ship  spoke  in  some  rarely  beautiful  floral  deco¬ 
rations,  the  nation  spoke  by  its  official  repre¬ 
sentatives,  other  nations  spoke  by  distinguished 
witnesses.  And  when  the  last  of  the  renowned 
brotherhood  followed  his  dead  down  the  aisle, 
all  present  shed  blessings  on  his  good  gray  head 
and  not  a  few  of  us  tears.  They  went  forth 


into  the  sunshine  of  a  new  summer,  where  the 
magnolias  were  in  first  flower  and  the  budding 
trees  bespoke  the  returning  season.  It  was 
passing  from  the  old  to  the  new ;  a  grand  march 
from  the  limitations  of  earth  to  the  freedom 
and  light  of  Heaven.  R.  A.  S. 

EDITORIAL  XOTES. 

The  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  has  entered 
upon  the  last  month  of  its  fiscal  year.  The 
treasurer  reports  that  on  the  first  day  of  April 
345.5  churches  had  not  yet  made  an  offering  for 
this  important  work.  It  appears  that  the  re¬ 
ceipts  from  the  Women’s  Boards  are  likely  to 
be  120,000  short  of  last  year.  The  amount 
which  must  be  received  from  all  sources  during 
the  month  of  April,  to  meet  the  Board’s  obli¬ 
gations  and  to  close  the  year  without  a  debt, 
is  the  large  sum  of  $2.52,534.44.  It  must  be  ap¬ 
parent  to  everyone  who  sees  these  figures  that 
only  the  utmost  diligence  and  energy  on  the 
part  of  the  entire  church  can  avoid  a  debt 
which  would  hamper  the  work,  and  lead  to  the 
disheartening  of  those  who  represent  us  upon 
the  foreign  field.  Let  the  closing  days  of  this 
month  witness  a  greater  effort  than  has  hereto¬ 
fore  been  made  in  behalf  of  the  foreign  work. 

Pittsburgh  is  to  have  the  pleasure  and  profit 
of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Women's  Foreign 
Missionary  Board  whose  seat  is  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  beginning  next  Tuesday  evening,  April 
2.5th,  and  lasting  through  Wednesday  and  Thurs¬ 
day.  The  meeting  will  be  held  in  the  beauti¬ 
ful  East  Liberty  Church,  in  that  delightful 
part  of  Pittsburgh,  the  East  End.  Dr.  Coch¬ 
ran  of  Persia  and  Mr.  Robert  E.  Speer  will 
speak  at  the  public  meeting  of  Thursday  even¬ 
ing.  In  the  other  meetings,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Neal 
and  Miss  Cunningham  of  China,  Mrs.  Forman, 
Mrs.  Hannum  and  Miss  Margaret  Davis  of 
India,  Mrs.  Hoyt  of  Brazil,  Miss  Fleeson  of 
Siam.  Miss  A.  K.  Davis  of  Japan  and  other 
missionaries  will  take  more  or  less  part. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  attention  to 
the  article  on  The  Age  Limit  in  the  Ministry. 
The  subject  is  its  own  herald.  It  is  just  to  our 
readers  and  to  Mr.  Dodge,  however,  to  say  that 
the  article  is  only  part  of  a  paper  read  before 
a  ministers’  meeting  a  week  ago.  Being  too 
long  for  the  space  at  our  command,  it  was 
necessary  to  cut  out  much  which  is  no  le.ss  im¬ 
portant  and  interesting  than  the  portion  that 
remains. 

The  managers  of  the  New  York  Exchange  for 
Woman’s  Work,  who  are  obliged  to  give  up 
their  present  house  in  30th  Street  this  spring, 
have  rented  the  fine  house  on  the  northwest 
corner  of  43d  Street  and  Madison  Avenue,  for 
one  year,  with  the  option  to  buy  at  the  end  of 
one  year,  or  at  any  time  during  the  year,  for 
$1.50,000.  The  house  is  perfect  in  all  its  ap¬ 
pointments.  and  admirably  adapted  to  the  work. 
If  the  managers  can  add  $.50,000  to  the  amount 
already  subscribed  for  a  building  fund,  they 
will  be  able  to  buy  the  house  subject  to  a  mort¬ 
gage.  It  is  their  hope  to  own  the  building  the 
first  of  May,  that  they  may  celebrate  the 
twenty-first  birthday  of  the  Exchange  in  a 
home  of  its  own.  The  benevolent  women  of 
New  York  are  working  to  meet  the  rent  and 
daily  expenses  of  the  Exchange,  to  educate  the 
consignors  to  do  good  work.  Does  it  not  seem 
natural,  then,  that  they  now  turn  to  the  men 
of  New  York  for  the  money  needed  to  buy  this 
house?  The  appeal  is  signed  by  the  president, 
Mrs.  Choate.  Checks  should  be  made  payable 
to  the  treasurer  of  the  building  fund,  George 
F.  Baker,  2  Wall  Street. 

'Many  of  our  readers  who  knew  Dr.  O.  F. 
Presbrey,  when  he  was  identified  with  the 
Evangelist,  were  no  doubt  interested  in  the  ar¬ 
ticle  by  him  in  our  last  issue.  Dr.  Presbrey  has 


been  critically  ill  for  nearly  a  year.  During  the 
winter  he  has  been  at  Dr.  Strong’s  Sanitarium 
in  Saratoga,  consecrating  his  slowly  returning 
strength  to  the  writing  of  leaflets  and  tracts. 
Though  at  times  suffering  intense  pain,  he  has- 
written  and  circulated  twelve  leaflets  and 
tracts,  a  total  of  23,000  copies.  They  are  well 
adapted  for  the  use  of  others  who  employ  this 
method  of  service.  Samples  of  the  complete 
.set  may  be  procured  for  six  cents  in  stamps 
from  the  Jewell  Printing  Co.,  78  Bible  House, 
in  this  city.  _ 

The  Rev.  Robert  Alexander,  for  more  than' 
thirty  years  the  pastor  of  the  St.  Clairsville 
Presbyterian  Church,  Ohio,  has  resigned  his 
charge  to  enter  upon  editorial  duties,  as  one  of 
the  staff  of  our  Philadelphia  contemporary. 
The  Presbyterian.  Prosperous  hitherto  as  a 
pastor,  there  being  only  one  church  in  the 
presbytery  of  St.  Clairsville  larger  than  his 
own  of  410  members,  we  trust  he  may  find  his 
new  work  altogether  congenial.  Dr.  Wm.  W. 
McKinney,  pastor  of  Calvary  Church.  Rutledge, 
(near  Philadelphia)  has  been  the  conductor  and 
editor  of  the  Presbyterian  of  late,  and  has  dis¬ 
charged  with  excellent  judgment  the  duties 
rendered  delicate  by  the  sickness  and  death  of 
both  proprietory  editors. 

The  Rev.  Alexander  Connell  of  the  Regent 
Square  Church,  London,  arrived  home  from 
China  on  Sunday  last,  April  Kith,  where  he 
learned  of  the  recent  death  of  his  father.  On 
this  sad  news  he  started  at  once  for  his  home 
in  Scotland,  where  his  widowed  mother 
awaited  his  coming.  We  notice  that  it  is 
given  out  by  some  of  his  London  friends  that 
he  will  decline  the  call  of  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Church — late  Dr.  John  Hall’s.  But  evidently 
there  is  no  sufficient  basis,  as  yet.  for  such 
a  conclusion. 

Social  progress  in  the  South  wins  by  the  abol¬ 
ition  of  the  “convict  lea.se.  It  goes  out  with 
our  stormy  March.  A  relic  of  barbarism  is 
put  away  forever.  The  brutality  of  leasing 
the  State  prisoners  to  individuals  or  corpora¬ 
tions  has  been  sufficiently  exposed.  Late  fic¬ 
tion  has  taken  up  the  task.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  the  novel  as  a  moral  force  has  found  here' 
a  field  to  W’in  a  new  trophy  of  its  worth.  The 
sluggish  conscience  of  legislators  has  been 
reached.  An  abomination  of  all  sensitive  souls 
that  had  gripped  the  diill  selfishness  of  indiffer¬ 
ence  and  had  become  a  function  of  the  State, 
has  at  last  been  smitten,  like  the  Dragon  by 
the  sword  of  Seigfried.  Now  let  all  our  open# 
goers  become  “dragon  slayers.’’  New  York 
may  chronicle  a  like  long  stride  toward  social 
purity  and  civic  exaltation. 

A  very  pleasant  surprise  it  is  to  fall  asleep  in 
a  cold,  bleak  region,  and  wake  up  beside  the 
charming  park  where  the  Pennsylvania  trains 
come  to  rest  in  Washington.  It  is  a  brief  tran¬ 
sit  from  death  to  life.  The  parable  is  most 
complete.  One  hears  the  summer  call  to  his 
sleep.  The  birds  are  awake  to  song  in  the 
morning  calm.  The  rosy  siinshine  bathes  the 
whole  scene  %vith  its  entrancing  splendor.  Oh, 
is  not  this  the  true  “tomorrow  of  death’’? 
Yea,  to  this  oiar  dear  sleepers  awake  now;  and 
the  great  Resurrection  cometh  after ! 

The  Rev.  Thomas  W.  Monteith  of  Martin, 
Michigan.  (Kalamazoo  Presbytery)  is  to  be 
added  to  the  shining  company  of  those  called 
back.  After  nine  years  in  his  present  charge 
he  returns  to  his  former  parish — Port  Huron. 

Dr.  Charles  F.  Goss  of  the  Avendale  Church, 
and  others,  are  arranging  for  an  earnest  Home 
Missions  rally  in  the  Second  church,  Cincinnati , 
on  Wednesday  evening,  April  26th.  Gov. 
Morrill  of  Indiana  and  others  have  been  invited 
to  speak. 
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“THE  MINISTERIAL  AGE-LIMIT.” 

Rev.  D.  Stuart  Dodge. 

The  supposed  limit  for  ordinary  ministerial 
usefulness  appears  to  be  steadily  and  ominously 
contracting.  .  .  .  Victor  Hugo  is  said  to  have 
declared  that  “at  fifty  the  youth  of  old  age  be¬ 
gins;”  but  when  a  pulpit  is  vacant,  the  session 
or  Committee  do  not  usually  look  at  once  for 
that  kind  of  youth.  They  set  up  an  inquiry 
for  some  one  in,  at  least,  early  middle  life. 
Anything  beyond  forty  would  be  deemed  un¬ 
acceptable. 

In  other  spheres  of  professional  service  no 
such  desire  for  a  degree  of  immaturity  is  man¬ 
ifest.  .  .  .  But  when  we  approach  the  highest 
plane  of  life,  and  it  is  a  question  of  the  cure 
of  souls,  when  we  expect  the  forces  of  a  partic¬ 
ular  church  to  be  developed  and  marshaled, 
and  its  varied  interests  duly  promoted  and 
guarded — then  a  youuy  man  must  be  chosen: 
not  necessarily  a  graduate  fresh  from  the  sem¬ 
inary  (although  this  is  often  tried),  but  cer- 
-tainly  a  man  who  has  the  most  and  the  best 
lessons  of  his  life  yet  to  learn,  and  who  can¬ 
not,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  ready  for  a 
higher  position  until  he  has  passed  through  the 
lower  grades  and  proved  himself  worthy  of  re¬ 
sponsibility. 

Now,  in  the  matter  of  unemployed  ministers, 
it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  majority  are  no 
longer  young. 

The  total  number  is  astounding. 

The  Independent  of  October,  1898,  estimates 
that  one-third  of  the  Congregational  ministers 
are  without  charge,  and  one-eighth  of  the 
Presbyterian  ministers,  while  one-sixth  of  the 
Congregational  churches  are  vacant  and  one- 
eighth  of  Presbyterian  churches,  and  that,  in 
both  denominations,  less  than  one-half  the 
churches  raised  last  year  1500  each  to  cover  all 
expenses. 

One  ^’acant  church  in  Philadelphia,  offering 
a  salary  of  fl,2(X),  had  under  consideration  the 
names  of  100  candidates;  at  another  point,  a 
pastor  of  thirty-five  years  resigned  and  was 
astonished  to  learn  there  were  between  forty 
and  fifty  applicants  for  his  place.  ' 

Almost  any  unfilled  professional  position,  if 
even  a  small  salary  is  attached,  will  attract 
scores  of  applicants.  The  difference  to  the 
unemployed  minister,  however,  is  that  in  most 
other  professions  advancing  years  do  not  be¬ 
come,  in  so  large  a  degree,  a  serious  and  often 
well-nigh  insurmountable  obstacle.  In  his 
case,  an  unwritten  law  blocks  the  way  almost 
as  effectually  as  if  it  were  a  statute  enacted 
by  the  civil  court.  ‘  ‘  He  has  passed  the  line.  ’  ’ 

No  one  has  dared  to  say  just  when  or  where 
this  line  is  drawn,  but  it  exi»t»I  and  the  un¬ 
happy  voyager  who  goes  from  church  to  church 
in  search  of  an  open  port  finds  it  affects  his 
ministerial  latitude  and  longitude  quite  as 
definitely  as  crossing  the  line  determines  the 
progress  of  a  sailor  in  his  voyage  around  the 
world. 

Are  there  any  reasons  for  this? 

Are  there  any  remedies  f 

(1)  The  pew  may  be  at  fault. 

The  pew  asks  much  in  these  days.  No  ago 
has  demanded  more.  The  minister  must  be 
a  man  of  many  and  varied  attainments.  He 
must  have  the  learning  of  all  the  theological 
schools,  and  of  most  other  schools  (and  their 
name  is  legion).  He  is  to  be  familiar  with 
standard  literature  and  able  to  quote  also 
popular  modern  authors.  He  should  draw 
illustration  from  nature,  art,  literature,  sci¬ 
ence  and  from  daily  life,  personal  experience, 
current  events,  the  history  of  the  nation  and 
the  news  of  the  world. 

He  must  be  eloquent  in  the  pulpit;  gracious 
and  tactful  out  of  it.  He  must  commend  him¬ 
self  to  his  own  people  and  to  the  Church  at 
large.  All  the  families  of  the  congregation 
must  be  visited  regularly  and  repeatedly,  espe¬ 


cially  in  times  of  sickness  and  trouble,  even  if 
he  has  to  find  out  for  himself  who  is  sick  and 
in  need.  He  must  not  be  found  too  often  at 
the  tables  of  the  rich  and  he  must  never  neglect 
the  poor.  The  Sabbath-school  is  to  have  his 
particular  care  and  all  church  meetings  must 
find  him  present  and  ready  to  take  part.  The 
societies,  organizations  and  missions  of  the 
church  are  to  be  kept  up  with  vigor,  and  that 
means  the  personal  attention  and  magnetic 
leadership  of  the  pastor. 

The  financial  affairs  of  the  church  belong  to 
the  Session  and  the  Trustees ;  but  woe  to  the 
pastor  who  innocently  leaves  the  sole  control 
in  their  hands!  If  he  has  had  no  business 
training  and  has  no  natural  instinct  for  ac¬ 
counts,  the  sooner  he  improvises  one  the  better. 
The  day  w'ill  surely  come  when  a  deficit,  possi¬ 
bly  a  default,  will  be  discovered,  the  officers 
will  be  in  dismay,  the  congregation  indignant, 
and  the  astonished  pastor  will  have  to  bear 
the  brunt  of  it,  his  wealthiest  parishioners  be¬ 
ing  perhaps  the  first  to  charge  him  with 
delinquency  and  the  last  to  come  to  the  rescue. 
The  young  people  particularly  must  always  be 
propitiated  and  cared  for.  The  pastor  should 
know  them  by  name  and  enter  into  all  their 
plans  and  feelings.  He  must  see  that  they  are 
both  employed  and  entertained. 

He  may  have  also  elderly  parishioners,  old 
ladies,  who  have  means  and  minds  of  their 
own  and  expect  due  deference  to  be  paid  to 
their  position  and  views. 

He  must  know  especially  how  to  attract  and 
welcome  strangers  and  possess  in  full  measure 
that  indefinable  but  indispensable  gift  “the 
power  to  draw." 

The  pew  has  little  respect  for  Spurgeon’s 
theory  that  the  minister  should  fill  the  pulpit 
and  the  pews  fill  the  church.  The  ability  “to 
draw”  is  not  to  be  limited  to  pleasantly  beguil¬ 
ing  outsiders  to  attend  the  services;  the  pastor 
must  not  fail  to  draw  from  the  congregation 
all  the  means  needed  to  carry  on  the  varied 
activities  of  the  church.  It  is  his  duty  to  see 
that  respectable  contributions  are  made  to  the 
“Boards”  and  to  a  long  array  of  other  relig¬ 
ious  and  benevolent  enterprises.  The  pew  may 
not  be  profuse  in  its  personal  gifts,  but  it 
would  be  ashamed  to  have  its  church  fall  be¬ 
hind  in  liberality  and  make  a  bad  showing  on 
the  records  of  the  denomination,  and  especially 
in  the  eyes  of  the  public. 

Nor  will  it  do  to  have  a  pastor  who  is  not 
more  or  less  prominent  in  the  charitable  and 
the  civic  affairs  of  the  community.  He  must 
be  seen  at  popular  gatherings  and  occasionally, 
at  least,  be  heard  from  the  platform.  He  is 
expected  to  denounce  the  injustice  or  neglect 
of  local  officials,  the  aggression  of  great  cor¬ 
porations  or  the  sins  of  the  nn  iomil  adminis¬ 
tration.  Now  and  then  a  tre:  chant  article 
must  appear  over  his  signature  in  the  public 
prints  or  a  clever  interviewer  must  let  it  be 
known  what  our  minister  thinks  on  the  lead¬ 
ing  questions  of  the  day.  Once  in  a  while  he 
should  be  announced  to  lecture  on  some  liter¬ 
ary  or  entertaining  theme,  or  have  it  under¬ 
stood  that  he  is  about  to  issue  a  volume  of 
essays  or — better  still,  of  poems. 

The  pew  is  always  interested  in  these  mat¬ 
ters  and  feels  a  glow  of  satisfaction  and  of  re¬ 
flected  importance  upon  such  occasions.  It  is 
proud  to  be  in  possession  of  a  pastor  of  such 
learning  and  eminence,  such  versatility  and 
popularity. 

This  is  a  picture  we  all  recognize.  It  is 
hung  up  directly  behind  the  pulpit  and  in  full 
view  of  the  congregation  when  an  unwary  and 
nnw'ise  candidate  allows  himself  to  preach  as 
a  possible  incumbent. 

It  adorns  the  vestibule’of  the  country  church 
when  the  minister  who  preached  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  is  discussed,  and  when  the  demand  is  for  a 
brilliant  city  pastor  and  the  salary  is  |1,250  a 


year  with  no  parsonage :  a  reduced  photograph 
of  this  picture  is  always  in  the  pocket  of  the 
committee  which  sallies  forth  to  capture  some¬ 
body  else’s  pastor.  And  it  is  this  same  picture 
which  blights  the  prospects  of  so  many  devout 
and  able  ministers,  who  are  being  relentlessly 
carried  towards  that  limit  which  is  supposed 
to  bound  the  period  of  highest  usefulness. 

The  pew  rules — and  it  is  not  always  the  pew 
that  contains  the  most  active  and  earnest 
church  members;  more  often  it  is  the  pew 
with  perhaps  the  heaviest  bank  account  but 
the  least  capacity  to  weigh  the  qualities  of  a 
true  messenger  of  God. 

(2)  On  the  other  hand,  ministers  themselves 
may  be  at  fault. 

It  is  possible  (it  is  often  only  too  true)  that 
preachers  as  they  grow  older  allow  themselves 
to  fall  into  habits  of  thought  and  expression 
which  become  stereotyped.  Their  discourses 
are  largely  repetitions  of  former  material, 
dressed  up  perhaps  in  a  somewhat  different 
form  and  adorned,  it  may  be,  with  new  and 
more  elaborate  illustrations  and  some  additional 
matter ;  but  after  all  it  is  the  same  old  gar¬ 
ment,  done  over  and  with  new  buttons  and 
trimming.  Unconsciously,  no  doubt,  but  un¬ 
mistakably,  the  preacher  has  grooved  out  for 
himself  a  mental  rut  and  he  inevitably  slips 
into  it.  It  is  not  long  before  his  people  begin 
to  recognzie  the  fact,  and  unless  he  holds  them 
by  other  ties  there  will  come  a  growing  desire 
for  a  change,  and  when  he  leaves  he  takes  his 
reputation  with  him. 

Or  the  minister  becomes  absorbed  in  some 
special  doctrine  or  theory  or  perhaps  in  com¬ 
bating  a  popular  heresy,  forgetting  that  his 
congregation  may  not  be  equally  interested; 
or  he  may  become  so  fierce  and  prominent  an 
advocate  of  a  certain  policy  in  the  affairs  of 
the  community  or  State  that  he  gains  the 
reputation  of  being  sensational,  ^and  while  his 
church  may  be  temporarily  thronged  by 
strangers  he  is  losing  hold  of  his  own  people. 

Personal  tastes  sometimes  draw  a  minister 
into  lines  of  study  which  have  no  immediate 
connection  with  his  work,  and  his  ordinary 
tasks  become  difficult  or  irksome.  His  congre¬ 
gation  generally  discovers  this  before  he  does. 

Another  minister  enjoys  preaching  but  has 
little  satisfaction  in  pastoral  work,  another 
finds  visiting  congenial  and  forgets  his  books. 

These  and  a  score  of  other  familiar  minis¬ 
terial  foibles  or  failures  are  naturally  the 
growth  of  years,  and  in  the  popular  mind  are 
apt  to  be  regarded  as  characteristic  of  a  certain 
age.  It  is,  then,  no  long  step  to  the  generali¬ 
zation  that  ail  ministers  who  have  reached 
middle  life  belong  to  this  class  and  have  these 
faults. 

Here  may  be  one  explanation  of  the  tendency 
to  prefer  younger  men. 

It  may  be,  too,  that  the  young  man  is  more 
pliable.  He  is  more  ready  to  accept  the  com¬ 
mon  belief  that  all  who  attend  the  services, 
and  many  who  do  not,  have  a  mortgage  upon 
the  minister.  He  is  more  or  less  public  prop¬ 
erty.  He  is  ready  to  be  every  man’s  friend  and 
adviser,  subject  to  the  call,  not  merely  of  his 
own  members,  but  of  outsiders  who  care  only 
for  his  presence  in  times  of  sickness  and  trouble, 
or  who  wish  him  to  attend  funerals  without 
regard  to  his  other  duties  or  to  perform  mar¬ 
riages  without  reference  to  remnnernfion. 

A  subtle  motive  may  have  weight,  if  not 
open  expression,  in  the  selection  of  a  pastor 
— and  for  this  also  the  minister  is  responsible. 
If  an  elderly  man  is  chosen,  the  church  may 
some  day  have  to  face  the  serious  problem  of 
providing  for  an  old  pastor !  This  would  call 
for  sacrifice — it  might,  in  some  cases,  even 
involve  a  reduction  in  the  expenses  of  the  choir. 
At  all  events,  it  is  another  item  in  the  budget. 
Few  churches  wish  to  run  such  a  risk.  Bet¬ 
ter  seek  a  young  man  who  will  not  become  a 
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penuaueut  burden  or  need  to  be  retired  upon  a 
handsome  annuity. 

Explain  it  as  we  may,  charge  it  to  the  pew 
or  to  the  minister,  or  to  natural  circumstances, 
all  these  things  militate  against  the  aged  can¬ 
didate  aud  equally  against  one  who  may  soon 
become  aged.  The  fact  has  universal  recogni¬ 
tion  aud  unhappily  a  degree  of  general  approval. 
theri'  aini  reinetli/f 

The  first  aud  most  obvious  reply  is  “Re¬ 
duce  the  number  of  ministers.” 

How  can  this  restriction  be  made?  We  look 
at  once  to  the  Presbyteries  aud  demand  that 
more  care  shall  be  taken  in  receiving  or  in 
recommending  candidates.  Deliberate,  persist¬ 
ent  and  exhaustive  attention  should  be  given 
to  the  indispensable  qualifications  for  the  office 
aud  to  the  men  who  offer  themselves.  Scrtipu- 
lous  inquiry  can  be  made  in  respect  to  their 
spiritual  gifts,  their  mental  and  physical  pow¬ 
ers,  their  character  aud  early  training,  their 
adaptability  to  the  conditions  aud  duties  of 
the  ministry,  their  motives  and  aims — above 
all,  whether  there  is  reasonable  and  positive 
ground  to  suppose  they  have  had  a  distinct 
aud  gracious  call  to  the  sacred  office. 

It  seems  strangely  unaccountable  how  a  body 
of  ordained  and  experienced  ministers  can  offi¬ 
cially  recommend  such  candidates  as  sometimes 
present  themselves  at  the  doors  of  theological 
seminaries  or  are  occasionally  found  in  a  pul¬ 
pit,  and  it  is  especially  astounding  that  men 
can  be  accepted  from  other  denominations  for 
licensure  or  ordination  who  manifestly  have 
such  inadequate  preparation  aud  such  ques¬ 
tionable  fitness. 

The  Union  Seminary  last  year  distinctly  and 
deliberately  rejected  a  large  number  of  appli¬ 
cants  either  for  deficiency  of  preparation,  want 
of  proper  credentials  or  obvious  unfitness  for 
the  sacred  office.  It  would  be  a  happy  thing 
for  the  church  and  for  the  ministry,  as  well 
as  for  the  dignity  of  theological  education,  if 
this  example  were  followed  by  other  seminaries. 
No  method  can  be  too  severe  that  will  eliminate 
from  the  list  of  candidates  those  whose  char¬ 
acter  and  attainments  show  them  to  be  unwor¬ 
thy  a  calling  so  exalted  aud  so  exacting,  aud 
no  one  will  question  that  the  qualifications 
needed  are  not  simply  intellectual;  but  first 
and  chiefest,  a  living  and  unmistakable  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  heart. 

The  University  of  Chicago  proposes  a  method 
of  theological  training  which  might  not  reduce 
the  number  of  candidates  by  careful  selection, 
but  would,  perhaps,  help  to  adapt  the  courses 
of  study  to  modern  conditions.  President 
Harper  advocates  for  this  education  the  elec¬ 
tive  system  now  prevalent  in  our  larger  insti¬ 
tutions  for  other  branches  of  study.  He  would 
devote  the  first  year  to  /-.  .yK/  vd  work  and  after¬ 
wards  assign  the  student  to  direct  preparation 
for  the  special  lines  of  ministerial  activity  he 
may  wish  eventually  to  pursue,  the  theory 
presupposing  that  in  the  ministry,  as  in  other 
professions,  it  will  increasingly  become  the 
custom  to  adopt  special  departments  of  service, 
in  accordance  with  individual  tastes  or  fitne.ss: 
some  will  wish  to  cultivate  the  gifts  of  a 
preacher  and  will  concentrate  their  efforts  upon 
preparation  for  the  pulpit  particularly — some 
would  emphasize  their  preference  for  the  direct 
work  of  a  pastor — others  aim  to  be  evangelists, 
teachers  or  professors;  others  again  will  have 
an  interest  in  the  administration  of  parish 
affairs  or  the  management  of  religious,  reforma¬ 
tory  or  charitable  institutions  or  the  care  of 
“Settlements”  and  similar  enterprises.  Men 
will  be  “specialists”  here  as  elsewhere,  and 
moreover,  the  day  may  come,  and  not  too  soon, 
when  Protestant  churches  of  every  name,  es¬ 
pecially  in  cities,  will  wisely  have  more  than 
one  minister  in  charge  of  their  multiform  and 
important  interests. 

If  in  these  various  ways  the  supply  of  active 


ministers  is  diminished,  very  naturally  those 
who  remain  will  be  in  larger  demand,  and 
likewise  this  unhappy  limit  of  age  will  not 
come  at  so  early  a  date. 

Another  remedy  is  proposed. 

In  churches  where  the  authority  of  a  Bishop 
is  recognized,  there  may  be  less  occasion  for 
an  unemployed  minister  or  a  vacant  pulpit. 
It  is  one  of  the  official  duties  of  a  Bishop  to 
bring  the  two  together.  In  actual  practice, 
both  in  the  Episcopalian  and  Methodist  bodies, 
there  is  often  a  degree  of  jealousy  on  the  part 
of  a  congregation  in  adhering  to  their  right  to 
be  consulted,  and  the  Bishop,  if  a  wise  man, 
exercises  caution  in  attempting  to  force  an  un¬ 
desirable  candidate  upon  an  ill-disposed  or  pro¬ 
testing  people.  The  right  and  also  the  obliga¬ 
tion  of  appointment  exists.  It  needs  only  to  be 
administered  with  due  regard  to  all  interests. 
The  same  authority  is  inherent  in  the  Presby¬ 
terian  system;  the  defect  is  that  it  is  not  exer¬ 
cised.  The  Presbytery  is  clothed  with  Episco¬ 
pal  functions  and  this  body  is  beginning  to  .see, 
not  the  inadequacy  of  its  system,  but  the  guilt 
of  not  applying  it  in  its  fullness  and  adaptations. 

It  is  within  the  province  and  power  of  every 
Presbytery  to  bring  its  unemployed  members 
and  its  uusupplied  churches  into  relations  that 
shall  reasonably  provide  for  the  wants  of  both 
preacher  and  people,  and  without  any  sacrifice 
of  self-re.spect  on  the  part  of  either.  A  com¬ 
mittee  of  experienced  and  discriminating  min¬ 
isters  and  elders,  armed  with  an  authority 
intelligent  men  would  willingly  accept,  might 
become  a  channel  of  communication  and  ad¬ 
vice  between  those  who  want  pulpits  and 
those  who  want  pastors  that  in  a  few  years 
would  introduce  a  new  era  in  the  usefulness, 
peace  and  enlargement  of  individual  churches 
and  of  the  entire  denomination. 

The  fact  that  an  age  limit  exists,  more  or 
less  movable  to  be  sure,  but  almost  universal 
and  in  a  sense  well-nigh  inevitable,  may  sug¬ 
gest  to  men  who  are  reaching  this  indefinable 
yet  actual  line  that  it  maybe  possible,  in  their 
ca.se  at  least,  to  delay  the  time  of  cro.ssing  it. 
The  heart  may  be  kept  fresh ;  keen  interest  in 
the  life  that  surrounds  them  may  be  main¬ 
tained  ;  some  of  the  errors  and  infirmities,  even, 
of  advancing  age  can  be  avoided;  a  genial, 
hopeful,  attractive  temper  can  be  cultivated. 
The  voung  as  well  as  the  old  might  find  such 
pleasure  in  their  conn.sel  aud  companionship 
that  the  thought  of  increasing  years  would  not 
dare  to  obtrude  itself;  or  if  the  head  began  to 
be  silvered  aud  strt-ngth  to  be  somewhat 
abated,  it  would  add  to  the  charm  ot  chatac. 
ter  ami  only  be  a  reason  for  renewed  honor 
and  affection. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  also  that  when  a  man 
preaches  the  Gospel  in  its  simplicity,  its 
sweetness,  its  power,  its  adaptability  to  the 
wants  of  every  life — when  he  faithfully  pre¬ 
sents  the  warnings  of  th«  Word,  as  well  as  un¬ 
folds  its  promises  and  hopes,  when  he  expounds 
the  Bible,  not  art  or  science  or  critici.sm  or 
reform  or  politics,  when  he  sees  in  the  audi¬ 
ence  before  him  a  body  of  weary  men  and 
women  burdened  with  sin,  sorrow  and  tempta¬ 
tion,  hungry,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  for 
the  bread  of  heaven;  and  when  gladly,  grate¬ 
fully,  humbly,  he  takes  from  the  hand  of  his 
Master  the  provision  the  Lord  himself  has 
made  and  distributes  it  to  the  waiting  multi¬ 
tude,  eager  human  hands  will  be  outstretched 
to  receive  it  aud  starving  souls  will  be  fed. 
Congregations  will  wait  upon  such  a  ministry. 
They  are  not  slow  to  recognize  a  true  messenger. 
This  is  the  secret  of  the  power  aud  success  of 
most  evangelists.  The  Interior,  in  a  late  arti 
cle,  pleads  for  an  educa*^ed  miui.stry  and  that 
we  may  mt  be  compelled  to  fall  back  upon  the 
Moodys  who  know  nothing  but  the  Bible  and 
men,  but  who,  knowing  these,  are  “  ninxiere  i.f 
(insem'ilieii."  But  why  should  not  men  who 


grieve  at  their  want  of  acceptance  and  tliink 
it  is  because  they  are  growing  old,  wh3’  should 
they  not  learn  of  the  Moodys  and  catch  some¬ 
thing  of  their  zeal?  Why  should  not  theologi¬ 
cal  students  take  lessons  of  the  Moodys  and 
adopt,  if  not  their  methods  always,  yet  their 
profound  wisdom  in  reacliing  and  winning  souls? 

The  culture  of  the  heart  is  an  infinitely 
more  difficult  thing  to  include  in  the  curricu¬ 
lum  of  a  seminary  than  to  provide  all  the 
learning  of  the  theological  world.  It  is  car¬ 
rying  into  an  institution  the  problem  which 
confronts  every  believer  every  day,  “how  to 
make  the  spiritual  supreme.  ” 

Aud  it  is  all  the  more  pressing  and  impera¬ 
tive  in  a  theological  seminary  because  here 
men  are  being  made  ready  to  teach  others  the 
need  and  the  method  of  attaining  this  same 
gift.  It  is  to  be  the  business  of  their  lives. 
Without  question  they  can  be  of  but  little  help 
to  others  unless  they  have  a  deep  and  daily  ex¬ 
perience  of  it  themselves.  There  is  but  one 
fountain  from  which  to  drink  this  living 
water.  There  is  only  one  Book  which  de-^ 
scribes  the  true  character  and  meaning  of  this 
inner  life.  The  theological  student  who  seeks 
above  all  other  things  to  sit  at  the  feet  of 
this  Teacher,  and  who  values,  beyond  all  price, 
the  study  of  his  Word,  will  go  forth  to  speak 
the  glad  tidings  with  a  directness  and  a  power 
that  will  draw  hearers  of  ever}'  shade  and 
name  and  open  the  gates  of  the  kingdom  to 
multitudes  of  anxious  souls.  Such  a  minister 
will  have  few  forebodings  respecting  any  limit 
of  age  that  can  be  set  to  his  labors.  With 
health  and  vigor  still  granted,  he  will  never 
himself  know  aud  his  people  will  never  let 
him  know  that  he  has  crossed  the  line.  To 
him  and  to  them  far  on  to  old  age  it  will  only 
be  an  imaginary  line — and  even  then  there 
may  be  given  to  him,  as  to  Newman  Hall  of 
London  and  to  our  own  incomparable  Cuyler 
and  to  other  honored  prophets  of  the  Lord, 
some  blessed  years  of  continued  usefulness  as 
miuisters-at-large.  Such  men  reach  the  limit 
of  age  only  when  they  cross  the  borders  of  the 
Promised  Land. 

MIMSTEKI.iL  PEKSOXALS. 

The  Rev.  P'aris  Brown,  for  thirty-three 
years  a  member  of  the  Presbytery  of  Zanes¬ 
ville,  O.,  and  for  fifteen  years  its  Stated  Clerk, 
has  been  accredited  to  Bellefontaine  Presby¬ 
tery,  with  special  resolution  of  commendation 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  first  named  body. 
His  pastorate  was  at  New  Concord. 

Dr.  Pleasant  Hunter  of  the  Westminster 
Church,  Minneapolis,  who  is  shortly  to  take 
up  the  heavy  duties  of  host  to  the  General 
Assembly,  is  now  East  for  a  little  preliminary 
rest.  He  was  formerly  the  pastor  of  the  Second 
Church,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Dr.  A.  C.  McKenzie,  President  of  Elmira 
College,  was  the  preacher  at  the  Fourth  Avenue 
Presbyterian  Church,  this  city,  on  Sunday, 
April  Ifi. 

The  Presbytery  of  St.  Lawrence,  assembled 
in  the  First  Church,  Watertown,  sent  a  cordial 
letter  of  congratulation  to  the  Rev.  James  A. 
Canfield  on  his  eighty-sixth  birthday — .April  11. 

The  Presbytery  of  New  Bninswick  adopted  a 
memorial  tribute  touching  the  long  and  faith¬ 
ful  services  to  the  Church  of  the  late  Rev. 
Abraham  Gosman  D.D.  of  Laurenceville.  It 
will  be  found  on  another  page. 

The  Rev.  S.  H.  Kellogg  D.D.  of  Dehva  Dun, 
India,  will  deliver  the  next  course  of  lectures 
on  Missions  at  Princeton. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  W.  K.  Hall,  pastor  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Newburgh-on-the- 
Hudsou,  has  been  chosen  chaplain  of  the 
Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  Company  of 
Boston— the  highest  distinction  that  Boston  can 
confer  on  a  clergyman.  Its  organization  dates 
back  to  1640. 


April  20,  1890. 
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THE  BOOK  TABLE. 

SOME  MIXOH  I’OE.MS.* 

Breathes  there  luau  with  soul  so  dead  as  uot 
to  be  thrilled  by  college  verses?  Though  he 
neither  knows  nor  cares  for  it,  the  college  boy 
finds  a  soft  corner  in  every  one’s  heart.  And  out¬ 
side  the  ranks  of  official  “judges,”  that  must 
always  be  a  lenient  judgment  where  his  work 
is  concerned.  There  is  a  good  reason  for  it  too. 
Grow’ii  ups,  who  besides  their  inheritance  of  the 
New’  England  conscience  have  been  dow’ered 
with  the  present  day  burden  of  an  intense  self- 
consciousness,  must  find  relief  in  the  contact 
with  the  one  class  of  honest-hearted  folk  who 
take  themselves  lightly.  Perhaps  the  reader  of 
these  verses  will  feel  a  touch  of  disappointment 
for  this  very  reason:  the  boys  have  taken 
themselves  pretty  seriously  here.  There  is  not 
much  of  the  joyous  rollicking  spirit  w’e  are 
w’ont  to  look  for — and  to  find — in  college  poetry ; 
the  note  is  seldom  struck  wliich  we  hear  from 
Mr.  Merrill  himself,  when  in  the  character  of 
Horace  in  New’  Haven  he  sings  of 

The  man  that  promptl.v  settles  with  the  buisiir; 

The  lot  of  such  is  a  joyful  one,  for  how’ever 
slender  his  learning  or  his  pull 

still  sli.all  the  dean  with  ({raeious  smile  believehim 
Whate’er  his  bluff  be. 

In  general  the  poems  are  thoughtful,  earnest, 
revealing  it  is  true  a  certain  familiarity  w’ith 
the  lyrics  of  the  Augustan  age  and  the  philo¬ 
sophical  poets  of  our  own  time,  but  manly  and 
honest  and  by  no  means  unmusical.  There  is 
a  lovely  thought  in  the  selection  from  A.  R. 
Thompson’s  Class  Poem  of  189(i: 

Deep  in  the  meadow  grass 
A  rose  was  bora 

The  cherished  nursling  of  a  summer  morn  .  .  . 

And  blossomed  all  unseen  of  men. 

Yet  was  its  gentie  life  not  lost  on  eartli 
Though  all  unmarked  its  dying  and  its  birth. 

For  once  a  wild  bird,  clinging  to  its  spray 
Was  gladdened  by  the  flower. 

And  all  one  joyous  hour  ' 

Outpoured  its  little  heart  unto  the  skies 
In  ecstasy  of  song ; 

And  far  away 
Plodding  the  road  along 
With  doubting,  downcast  eyes 
Was  one  who  heard 
The  rapturous  carol  of  the  bird. 

And  drank  its  meaning  deep  into  his  heart ; 

And  wist  not  that  a  rose  had  played  its  part. 

It  is  no  slight  praise  to  say  that  in  this  col¬ 
lection  is  not  one  poem  that  its  writer  need  ever 
blush  for,  w’hatever  poetic  fame  he  may  win  in 
later  years ;  not  one  that  cannot  now  be  read 
with  pleasure  for  its  own  sake,  and  not  a  few 
that  touch,  however  lightly,  a  hidden  spring 
in  the  reader’s  heart.  Mr.  Merrill  is  to  be 
congratulated  upon  the  good  taste  and  good 
sense  of  his  selections. 

It  is  indeed  not  an  easy  thing  to  make  a 
thoroughly  satisfactory  collection  of  poems. 
Palgrave  has  done  it  more  than  once,  but  nearly 
all  collections,  great  and  small,  leave  some¬ 
thing  to  be  desired,  if  it  were  only  that  they 
should  be  smaller  or  greater.  Mrs.  Jordan  has 
succeeded  admirably  in  her  Mother  Song  and 
Child  Song.  Not  only  the  names  here  brought 
together  are  the  best,  but  the  best  of  their  work 
is  here.  It  is  interesting  to  see  how  much 
that  is  suitable  for  such  a  collection  has  been 
written  by  men — Eugene  Field  of  course  comes 
at  once  to  mind,  and  Stevenson  and  James 
Whitcomb  Riley — but  one  would  hardly  expect 

♦Yale  Vekse.  Compiled  by  Charles  Edmund  Merrill, 
Jr.  New  York :  Maynard,  Merrill  and  Co.  Is91(. 
Mother  Song  and  Child  Song.  Edited  by  Charlotte 
Brewster  Jordan.  New  York :  Frederick  Stokes 
Company.  1899. 

Wishmaker’s  Town.  By  William  Young.  With  In¬ 
troductory  Note  by  Thomas  hailey  Aldrich.  Boston : 
Lamson,  Wolfle  and  Company.  §1. 

Songs  of  Flying  Hours.  By  Dr.  Edward  William 
Watson.  Illustrated  by  Agnes  M.  Watson.  Pbila 
delpliia  :  Henry  F.  Coates  and  Company. 


to  find  Richard  LeGallienne,  for  example,  rep¬ 
resented  in  such  a  company.  It  is  delightful  to 
know  that  over  three  hundred  pages  may  be  filled 
W’ith  verse  for  mother  and  child  which  is  true 
poetry,  sweet,  tender,  terse,  strong  and  reveal¬ 
ing;  from  Margaret  Vandegrift’s  lament  over 
the  dead  doll  and  The  Child’s  World  in  Lilli- 
put  Lectures  to  Tekahionw’ake’s  Iroquois  Lul¬ 
laby  and  James  Whitcomb  Riley’s  A  Boy’s 
Mother,  all  the  phases  of  child  feeling  and 
mother  love — and  father  love,  too,  as  in  Low¬ 
ell’s  The  Changeling,  find  their  utterance  here. 
It  is  a  book  for  every  household. 

When  poetry  is  so  good  that  Mr.  Aldrich 
not  only  writes  an  introduction  to  it  but  finds 
the  pleasure  of  quoting  it  “next  to  the  pleas¬ 
ure  that  lies  in  the  writing  of  such  exquisite 
verse”  w’e  may  feel  sure  that  a  pleasure  is  in 
store  for  us.  So  it  is  w’ith  the  little  volume 
entitled  Wi.shmaker’s  Town.  It  is  a  single 
poem  taking  form  in  a  series  of  lyrics  describ¬ 
ing,  to  quote  from  the  preface  (it  is  a  pleasure 
to  quote  Mr.  Aldrich’s  prose)  “  a  little  town 
situated  in  the  no-man’s  land  of  The  Tempest 
and  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream.”  It  is  pic¬ 
tured  “as  it  awakens  touched  by  the  dawn,” 
and  all  the  various  classes  of  its  inhabitants 
say  their  w’ord  as  they  pass.  The  poem  is  the 
story  of  a  single  day.  The  poet  is,  as  Mr. 
Aldrich  says,  of  the  present  day,  and  doubt 
and  distrust  mar  the  beauty  of  his  striking  and 
melodious  lines.  Mr.  Young  might  be  called 
the  modern  Koheleth,  except  that  unlike 
Koheleth  he  begins  with  a  strenuous  call,  and 
ends  in  hopelessness.  The  morning  bells  which 
chime  so  bravely 
Awake  to  care 
And  triumph’s  frequent  foil ! 

But  still  pursue  !  O  hand  witli  strength  to  take— 

O  dauntless  heart,  to  suffer  and  to  dare. 

O  swerveless  will. 

To  bend,  or  else  to  break— 

To  life,  to  love,  to  conquest  and  to  spoil 
Awake !  Awake ! 

can  only  toll  mounifully  at  the  close  of  day 
Forbear!  Forbear! 

The  midges’  dance  is  spun. 

O  fool  of  time. 

That  with  thy  puny  powers 
Did’st  dream  within  the  circuit  of  the  Sun 
To  prove  the  promise  of  our  matin  chime  — 

Thy  task  forswear. 

For  lo,  tile  darkness  lowerti! 

***** 

Dr.  Watson’s  collection  of  Songs  is  eminently 
worthy  of  respect.  Good  sentiment,  good 
rhyme,  good  metre,  a  good  variety  of  good 
subjects,  it  is  difficult  to  tell  why  the  book  as 
a  whole  lacks  interest — it  is  so  much  better 
than  the  common  run  of  poetry.  The  spirit  is 
admirable,  the  range  of  thought  is  w’ide.  It  is 
difficult  to  select  illustrations  from  a  volume 
so  uniformly  good;  but  the  lines  entitled  “My 
Peace  I  Give”  are  w’orthy  of  notice: 

Tire  world,  witli  anna  uplifted,  cries  to  him 
Whose  very  name,  ■’  The  Prince  of  Peace,”  is  dear. 
Whose  promise  to  their  hearts  is  ever  near, 

Huling  tlie  niiglit  of  shining  seraphim. 

But  not  •’  to  send  you  peace,”  he  parting,  said, 

“  As  the  world  giveth,”  but  the  dagger  red 

And  the  stained  sword,  piercing  the  martyr’s  breast. 

All  tliese,  and  after,  “my  beloved  rest.” 

CmtisTiAN  Ratioxali.sm  :  Essays  on  Matters  in 
Debate  between  Faith  and  UnbelieL  By 
J.  H.  Rylance  D.  D.  Thomas  Whittaker, 
Bible  House,  New  York.  11.25. 

Not  often  do  we  read  so  vigorous  and  virile 
a  book  on  this  well-worn  subject.  It  is  a 
breezy  discussion  of  vital  matters  by  one  who 
sees  both  sides  of  the  shield  and  also  the 
strong  and  weak  points  of  the  combatants.  He 
can  put  what  he  sees  and  thinks  about  it  into 
plain  pointed  English.  The  book  is  a  manly 
plea  for  real  thinking  and  freedom  of  thought 
regarding  the  most  important  of  all  subjects  of 
thought.  But  free  thought  must  be  sober, 
intelligent  and  reverent,  and  the  life  must  be 
submissive  to  the  great  laws  of  duty.  The 
Church  has  obligations  to  the  free  thinker. 


and  the  free  thinker  is  bound  to  be  fair  towards 
the  Church  and  to  show  candor  and  common 
sense.  The  author  is  an  “advanced  ‘  thinker 
as  to  infallible  inspiration  and  some  other 
things;  but  his  spirit  and  method  will  com¬ 
mend  Christian  truth  to  many  who  resent 
authority.  As  to  this,  he  would  not  harmonize 
with  Balfour.  The  chapter  “On  the  Racking 
Doubt”  is  one  of  the  most  concise  and  con¬ 
vincing  arguments  for  spiritual  and  immortal 
personality  to  be  found  in  recent  books.  That 
“On  Existing  Dissensions  between  Science  and 
Religion”  is  spicy  and  profitable  reading  for 
both  parties.  The  final  chapter,  “An  Historic 
Foothold  for  Faith, ’’gives  positive  historic 
reasons  of  real  value,  drawn  chiefly  from  the 
testimony  of  enemies,  and  exalts  Christ  as 
himself  the  true  inspiration  of  a  living  faith. 

Divine  Pexolooy:  The  Philosophy  of  Retribu¬ 
tion  and  the  Doctrine  of  Future  Punish¬ 
ment  Considered  in  the  Light  of  Reason, 
Science,  Revelation  and  Redemption.  By 
the  Rev.  L.  B.  Hartman  D.D.  New  York, 
Chicago,  Toronto:  Fleming  H.  Revell 
Company.  $1.25. 

This  is  an  ambitious  book  upon  a  momentous 
subject.  The  author  treats  it  in  a  severely 
conservative  spirit,  and  sustains  his  own  in¬ 
tense  convictions  by  quotations  in  great  num¬ 
ber  from  writers  of  every  degree  of  authority. 
About  fifty  of  these  opinions,  gathered  by  a 
circular  of  inquiry,  are  grouped  in  the  final 
chapter.  The  sincere  intent  of  the  author, 
and  the  value  of  much  of  the  material  worked 
into  the  book,  cannot  be  questioned,  but  the 
writer’s  favorite  principle,  that  the  guilt  of 
sin  is  infinite  and  its  punishment  must  be  end¬ 
less  because  the  offended  God  is  infinite,  is  not 
accepted  as  it  once  was. 

The  Imperial  Republic.  By  James  C.  Fernald. 
With  Five  Maps.  New  York  and  London: 
Funk  and  Wagnalls  Company.  75  cents. 

In  less  than  two  hundred  pages  the  author 
gives  a  condensed  and  vigorous  argument  for 
the  right  kind  of  expansion.  He  is  a  firm  ad¬ 
vocate  for  the  extension  of  American  princi¬ 
ples  with  governmental  authority  behind  them. 
The  fulness  of  time  has  come,  he  believes, 
when  Providence  puts  upon  this  nation  the 
“burden”  of  imparting  to  less  favored  peo¬ 
ples  a  share  in  our  own  liberty,  prosperity  and 
progress.  The  argument  is  amply  supported 
by  facts  and  figures.  It  is  not  a  mere  re-hash 
of  ideas  which  have  become  common  property, 
but  presents  the  subject  at  several  points  under 
new  light.  The  style  and  the  sweep  of  thought 
show  decided  advance  upon  tlie  author’s  timely 
work  of  a  year  ago,  “The  Spaniard  in  His¬ 
tory.”  The  pre.sent  book  is  just  as  opportune, 
and  may  well  be  read  in  contrast  with  the 
utterances  of  Mr.  Carnegie,  Senator  Hoar  and 
other  advocates  of  the  opposite  view.  One  or 
two  mistakes  will  need  correcting  in  the  next 
edition.  The  Territory  of  Louisiana  did  not 
extend  to  the  Pacific,  but  only  to  the  crest  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  Federal  map  on 
which  the  map  in  this  volume  is  based  was 
recently  withdrawn  as  incorrect  on  this  point. 
The  statement  of  amounts  of  wheat  and  oats 
raised  in  the  United  States  is  so  far  below  the 
facts  as  to  suggest  a  printer’s  error. 

The  Raxche  ox  the  Oxhide.  A  Story  of  Boys’ 
and  Girls’  Life  on  the  Frontier.  By  Henry 
Inman,  late  Captain  U.  S.  A.  Illustrated. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 
$1.50. 

The  tale  is  thrilling  and  interesting.  The 
family  come  from  old  New  England  and 
settle  in  far  away  Kansas.  For  a  year  or  two 
all  goes  well,  when  an  Indian  war  breaks 
out  and  one  of  the  settler’s  daughters  is  cap¬ 
tured  by  the  Indians  and  held  for  ransom. 
After  six  months  of  wild  life  the  girl  mak*  s 
her  escape  in  an  exciting  manner  and  comes 
home  alone  after  a  ride  of  three  hundred  miles 
on  a  bare-backed  horse,  reaching  home  for 
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permanent  burden  or  need  to  be  retired  upon  a 
handsome  annuity. 

Explain  it  as  we  may,  charge  it  to  the  pew 
or  to  the  minister,  or  to  natural  circumstances, 
all  these  things  militate  against  the  aged  can¬ 
didate  and  equally  against  one  who  may  soon 
become  aged.  The  fact  has  universal  recogni¬ 
tion  and  unhappily  a  degree  of  general  approval. 

Ix  there  nnij  remedy? 

The  first  and  most  obvious  reply  is  “Re¬ 
duce  the  number  of  ministers.” 

How  can  this  restriction  be  made?  We  look 
at  once  to  the  Pre.sbyteries  and  demand  that 
more  care  shall  be  taken  in  receiving  or  in 
recommending  candidates.  Deliberate,  persist¬ 
ent  and  exhaustive  attention  should  be  given 
to  the  indispensable  qualifications  for  the  office 
and  to  the  men  who  offer  tliemselves.  Scrupu¬ 
lous  inquiry  can  be  made  in  respect  to  their 
spiritual  gifts,  their  mental  and  physical  pow¬ 
ers,  their  character  and  early  training,  their 
adaptability  to  the  conditions  and  duties  of 
the  ministry,  their  motives  and  aims — above 
all,  whether  there  is  reasonable  and  positive 
ground  to  suppose  they  have  had  a  distinct 
and  gracious  call  to  the  sacred  office. 

It  seems  strangely  unaccountable  how  a  body 
of  ordained  and  experienced  ministers  can  offi¬ 
cially  recommend  such  candidates  as  sometimes 
present  themselves  at  the  doors  of  theological 
seminaries  or  are  occasionally  found  in  a  pul¬ 
pit,  and  it  is  especially  astounding  that  men 
can  be  accepted  from  other  denominations  for 
licensure  or  ordination  who  manifestly  have 
such  inadequate  preparation  and  such  ques¬ 
tionable  fitness. 

The  Union  Seminary  last  year  distinctly  and 
deliberately  rejected  a  large  number  of  appli¬ 
cants  either  for  deficiency  of  preparation,  want 
of  proper  credentials  or  obvious  unfitness  for 
the  sacred  office.  It  would  be  a  happy  thing 
for  the  church  and  for  the  ministry,  as  well 
as  for  the  dignity  of  theological  education,  if 
this  example  were  followed  by  other  seminaries. 
No  method  can  be  too  severe  that  will  eliminate 
from  the  list  of  candidates  those  whose  char¬ 
acter  and  attainments  show  them  to  be  unwor¬ 
thy  a  calling  so  exalted  and  so  exacting,  and 
no  one  will  question  that  the  qualifications 
needed  are  not  simply  intellectual;  but  first 
and  chiefest,  a  living  and  unmistakable  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  heart. 

The  University  of  Chicago  proposes  a  method 
of  theological  training  which  might  not  reduce 
the  niimber  of  candidates  by  careful  selection, 
but  would,  perhaps,  help  to  adapt  the  courses 
of  study  to  motiern  conditions.  President 
Harper  advocates  for  this  education  the  elec¬ 
tive  system  now  prevalent  in  our  larger  insti¬ 
tutions  for  other  branches  of  study.  He  would 
devote  the  first  year  to  rii/iii.-eil  work  and  after¬ 
wards  assign  the  student  to  direct  preparation 
for  the  special  lines  of  ministerial  activity  he 
may  wish  eventually  to  pursue,  the  theory 
presupposing  that  in  the  ministry,  as  in  other 
professions,  it  will  increasingly  become  the 
custom  to  adopt  special  departments  of  service, 
in  accordance  with  individual  tastes  or  fitness: 
some  will  wish  to  cultivate  the  gifts  of  a 
preacher  and  will  concentrate  their  efforts  upon 
preparation  for  the  pulpit  particularly — some 
would  emphasize  their  preference  for  the  direct 
work  of  a  pastor — others  aim  to  be  evangelists, 
teachers  or  professors;  others  again  will  have 
an  interest  in  the  administration  of  parish 
affairs  or  the  management  of  religious,  reforma¬ 
tory  or  charitable  institutions  or  the  care  of 
“Settlements”  and  similar  enterprises.  Men 
will  be  “specialists”  here  as  elsewhere,  and 
moreover,  the  day  may  come,  and  not  too  soon, 
when  Protestant  churches  of  every  name,  es¬ 
pecially  in  cities,  will  wisely  have  more  than 
one  minister  in  charge  of  their  multiform  and 
important  interests. 

If  in  these  various  ways  the  supply  of  active 


ministers  is  diminished,  very  naturally  those 
who  remain  will  be  in  larger  demand,  and 
likewise  this  unhappy  limit  of  age  will  not 
come  at  so  early  a  date. 

Another  remedy  is  proposed. 

In  churches  where  the  authority  of  a  Bishop 
is  recognized,  there  may  be  less  occasion  for 
an  unemployed  minister  or  a  vacant  pulpit. 
It  is  one  of  the  official  duties  of  a  Bishop  to 
bring  the  two  together.  In  actual  practice, 
both  in  the  Episcopalian  and  Methodist  bodies, 
there  is  often  a  degree  of  jealousy  on  the  part 
of  a  congregation  in  adhering  to  their  right  to 
be  consulted,  and  the  Bishop,  if  a  wise  man, 
exercises  caution  in  attempting  to  force  an  un¬ 
desirable  candidate  upon  an  ill-disposed  or  pro¬ 
testing  people.  The  right  and  also  the  obliga¬ 
tion  of  appointment  exists.  It  needs  only  to  be 
administered  with  due  regard  to  all  interests. 
The  same  authority  is  inherent  in  the  Presby¬ 
terian  system ;  the  defect  is  that  it  is  not  exer¬ 
cised.  The  Presbytery  is  clothed  with  Epi.sco- 
pal  functions  and  this  body  is  beginning  to  see, 
not  the  inadequacy  of  its  system,  but  the  guilt 
of  not  applying  it  in  its  fullness  and  adaptations. 

It  is  within  the  province  and  power  of  every 
Presbytery  to  bring  its  unemployed  members 
and  its  unsupplied  churches  into  relations  that 
shall  reasonably  provide  for  the  wants  of  both 
preacher  and  people,  and  without  any  sacrifice 
of  self-respt»ct  on  the  part  of  either.  A  com¬ 
mittee  of  experienced  and  discriminating  min¬ 
isters  and  elders,  armed  with  an  authority 
intelligent  men  would  willingly  accept,  might 
become  a  channel  of  communication  and  ad¬ 
vice  between  those  who  want  pulpits  and 
those  who  want  pastors  that  in  a  few  years 
would  introduce  a  new  era  in  the  usefulness, 
peace  and  enlargement  of  individual  churches 
and  of  the  entire  denomination. 

The  fact  that  an  age  limit  exists,  more  or 
less  movable  to  be  sure,  but  almost  universal 
and  in  a  sense  well-nigh  inevitable,  may  sug¬ 
gest  to  men  who  are  reaching  this  indefinable 
yet  actual  line  that  it  maybe  possible,  in  their 
case  at  least,  to  delay  the  time  of  crossing  it. 
The  heart  may  be  kept  fresh ;  keen  interest  in 
the  life  that  surrounds  them  may  be  main¬ 
tained  ;  some  of  the  errors  and  infirmities,  even, 
of  advancing  age  can  be  avoided;  a  genial, 
hopeful,  attractive  temper  can  be  cultivated. 
The  voung  as  well  as  the  old  might  find  such 
pleasure  in  their  coun-sel  and  companionship 
that  the  thought  of  increasing  years  would  not 
dare  to  obtrude  itself ;  or  if  the  head  begau  to 
be  silvered  and  strength  to  be  somewhat 
abated,  it  wonld  add  to  the  charm  of  charac. 
ter  and  only  be  a  reason  for  renewed  honor 
and  affection. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  also  that  when  a  man 
preaches  the  Gospel  in  its  simplicity,  its 
sweetness,  its  power,  its  adaptability  to  the 
wants  of  every  life — when  he  faithfully  pre¬ 
sents  the  warnings  of  the  Word,  as  well  as  un¬ 
folds  its  promises  and  hopes,  when  he  expounds 
the  liihle,  not  art  or  science  or  criticism  or 
reform  or  politics,  when  he  sees  in  the  audi¬ 
ence  before  him  a  body  of  weary  men  and 
women  burdened  with  sin,  sorrow  and  tempta¬ 
tion,  hungry,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  for 
the  bread  of  heaven;  and  when  gladly,  grate¬ 
fully,  humbly,  he  ttikes  from  the  hand  of  his 
Master  the  provision  the  Lord  himself  has 
matle  and  distributes  it  to  the  waiting  multi¬ 
tude,  eager  human  hands  will  be  outstretched 
to  receive  it  and  starving  souls  will  be  fed. 
Congregations  will  wait  upon  such  a  ministry. 
They  are  not  slow  to  recognize  a  true  messenger. 
This  is  the  secret  of  the  power  and  success  of 
most  evangelists.  The  Interior,  in  a  late  arti 
cle,  pleads  for  an  educated  mini.stry  and  that 
we  may  not  be  compelled  to  fall  back  upon  the 
Moodys  who  know  nothing  but  the  Bible  and 
men,  but  who,  knowing  these,  are  "mnxierx  t.f 
fixsem'iHex."  But  why  should  not  men  who 


grieve  at  their  want  of  acceptance  and  tliink 
it  is  because  they  are  growing  old,  wh3’  should 
they  not  learn  of  the  Moodj's  and  catch  some¬ 
thing  of  their  zeal?  Why  should  not  tiieologi- 
cal  students  take  lessons  of  the  Moodys  and 
adopt,  if  not  their  methods  always,  yet  their 
profound  wisdom  in  reaching  and  winning  souls? 

The  culture  of  the  heart  is  an  infinitely 
more  difficult  thing  to  include  in  the  curricu¬ 
lum  of  a  seminarv*  tlian  to  provide  all  the 
learning  of  the  theological  world.  It  is  car¬ 
rying  into  an  institution  tlie  problem  wliich 
confronts  everj'  believer  every  day,  “how  to 
make  the  spiritual  supreme.” 

And  it  is  all  the  more  pressing  and  impera¬ 
tive  in  a  theological  seminarv-  because  here 
men  are  being  made  read}-  to  teach  otliers  the 
need  and  the  method  of  attaining  this  same 
gift.  It  is  to  be  the  business  of  their  lives. 
Without  question  they  can  be  of  but  little  help 
to  others  unless  they  have  a  deep  and  daily  ex¬ 
perience  of  it  themselves.  There  is  but  one 
fountain  from  which  to  drink  this  living 
water.  There  is  only  one  Book  which  de-^ 
.scribes  the  true  character  and  meaning  of  this 
inner  life.  The  theological  student  who  seeks 
above  all  other  things  to  sit  at  the  feet  of 
this  Teacher,  and  who  values,  beyond  all  price, 
the  study  of  his  Word,  will  go  forth  to  speak 
the  glad  tidings  with  a  directne.ss  and  a  power 
that  will  draw  hearers  of  every  shade  and 
name  and  open  the  gates  of  the  kingdom  to 
multitudes  of  anxious  souls.  Such  a  minister 
will  have  few  forebodings  respecting  any  limit 
of  age  that  can  be  set  to  his  labors.  With 
health  and  vigor  still  granted,  he  will  never 
himself  know  and  his  people  will  never  let 
him  know  that  he  has  crossed  the  line.  To 
him  and  to  them  far  on  to  old  age  it  will  only 
be  an  imaginary  line — and  even  then  there 
may  be  given  to  him,  as  to  Newman  Hall  of 
London  and  to  our  own  incomparable  Cuyler 
and  to  other  honored  prophets  of  the  Lord, 
some  blessed  years  of  continued  usefulness  as 
ministers-at-large.  Such  men  reach  the  limit 
of  age  only  w-hen  they  cross  the  borders  of  the 
Promised  Land. 

MIMSTEKI.VL  PERSONALS. 

The  Rev.  Paris  Brown,  for  thirty-three 
years  a  member  of  the  Presbytery  of  Zanes¬ 
ville,  O.,  and  for  fifteen  years  its  Stated  Clerk, 
has  been  accredited  to  Bellefontaine  Presby¬ 
tery,  with  special  resolution  of  commendation 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  first  named  body. 
His  pastorate  was  at  New  Concord. 

Dr.  Plea.sant  Hunter  of  the  Westminster 
Church,  Minneapolis,  who  is  .shortly  to  take 
up  the  heavy  duties  of  liost  to  the  General 
Assembly,  is  now  East  for  a  little  preliminary 
rest.  He  was  formerly  the  pastor  of  the  Second 
Church,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Dr.  A.  C.  McKenzie,  President  of  Elmira 
College,  was  the  preacher  at  the  Fourth  Avenue 
Presbyterian  Church,  this  city,  on  Stinday, 
April  Ifi. 

The  Presbytery  of  St.  Lawrence,  assembled 
in  the  First  Church,  Watertown,  sent  a  cordial 
letter  of  congratulation  to  the  Rev.  James  A. 
Canfield  on  his  eighty-sixth  birthday — April  11. 

The  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick  adopted  a 
memorial  tribute  touching  the  long  and  faith¬ 
ful  services  to  the  Church  of  the  late  Rev. 
Abraham  Gosman  D.D.  of  Laurenceville.  It 
will  be  found  on  another  page. 

The  Rev.  S.  H.  Kellogg  D.D.  of  Dehva  Dun, 
India,  will  deliver  the  next  course  of  lectures 
on  Missions  at  Princeton. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  W.  K.  Hall,  pastor  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Newburgh-on-the- 
Hudson,  has  been  chosen  chaplain  of  the 
Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  Company  of 
Boston — the  highest  distinction  that  Boston  can 
confer  on  a  clergyman.  Its  organization  dates 
back  to  1(540. 
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SOMK  MIXOK  FOE.MS.* 

Breathes  there  man  with  soul  so  dead  as  not 
to  be  thrilled  by  college  verses?  Though  he 
neither  knows  nor  cares  for  it,  the  college  boj* 
finds  a  soft  corner  in  every  one’s  heart.  And  out¬ 
side  the  ranks  of  official  “judges,”  that  must 
always  be  a  lenient  judgment  where  his  work 
is  concerned.  There  is  a  good  reason  for  it  too. 
Grown  ups,  who  besides  their  inheritance  of  the 
New  England  conscience  have  been  dowered 
with  the  present  day  burden  of  an  intense  self- 
consciousness,  must  find  relief  in  the  contact 
with  the  one  class  of  honest-hearted  folk  who 
take  themselves  lightly.  Perhaps  the  reader  of 
these  verses  will  feel  a  touch  of  disappointment 
for  this  very  reason:  the  boys  have  taken 
themselves  pretty  seriously  here.  There  is  not 
much  of  the  joyous  rollicking  spirit  we  are 
W'ont  to  look  for — and  to  find — in  college  poetry ; 
the  note  is  seldom  struck  wdiich  we  hear  from 
Mr.  Merrill  himself,  when  in  the  character  of 
Horace  in  New  Haven  he  sings  of 

Tile  man  that  promptl.v  settles  with  the  buisar; 

The  lot  of  such  is  a  joyful  one,  for  however 
slender  his  learning  or  his  pull 

still  shall  the  dean  with  Kraeious  smile  believe  him 
Whate’er  his  bluff  he. 

In  general  the  poems  are  thoughtful,  earnest, 
revealing  it  is  true  a  certain  familiarity  with 
the  lyrics  of  the  Augustan  age  and  the  philo¬ 
sophical  poets  of  our  own  time,  but  manly  and 
honest  and  by  no  means  unmusical.  There  is 
a  lovely  thought  in  the  selection  from  A.  R. 
Thompson’s  Class  Poem  of  IHlXi: 

Deep  in  the  meadow  (trass 
A  rose  was  bora 

The  cherislu-d  nursling  of  a  summer  morn  .  .  , 

And  blossomed  all  unseen  of  men. 

Yet  was  its  gentle  life  not  lost  on  eartli 
Though  all  unmarked  its  dying  and  its  birth. 

For  once  a  wild  bird,  clinging  to  its  spray 
Was  gladdened  by  the  flower. 

And  all  one  joyous  hour  ' 

Outpoured  its  little  heart  unto  the  skies 
In  ecstasy  of  song ; 

And  far  away 
Plodding  the  road  along 
With  doubting,  downcast  eyes 
Was  one  who  heard 
The  rapturous  carol  of  the  bird. 

And  drank  Its  meaning  deep  into  his  heart ; 

And  wist  not  that  a  rose  had  played  its  part. 

It  is  no  slight  praise  to  say  that  in  this  col¬ 
lection  is  notone  poem  that  its  writer  need  ever 
blush  for,  whatever  poetic  fame  he  may  win  in 
later  years ;  not  one  that  cannot  now  be  read 
with  pleasure  for  its  own  sake,  and  not  a  few 
that  touch,  however  lightly,  a  hidden  spring 
in  the  reader’s  heart.  Mr.  Merrill  is  to  be 
congratulated  upon  the  good  taste  and  good 
sense  of  his  selections. 

It  is  indeed  not  an  easy  thing  to  make  a 
thoroughly  satisfactory  collection  of  poems. 
Palgrave  has  done  it  more  than  once,  but  nearly 
all  collections,  great  and  small,  leave  some¬ 
thing  to  be  desired,  if  it  were  only  that  they 
should  be  smaller  or  greater.  Mrs.  Jordan  has 
succeeded  admirably  in  her  Mother  Song  and 
Child  Song.  Not  only  the  names  here  brought 
together  are  the  best,  but  the  best  of  their  work 
is  here.  It  is  interesting  to  see  how  much 
that  is  suitable  for  such  a  collection  has  been 
written  by  men — Eugene  Field  of  course  comes 
at  once  to  mind,  and  Stevenson  and  James 
Whitcomb  Riley — but  one  would  hardly  expect 

♦Yai.e  Verse.  Comiiiled  by  Charles  Edmund  Merrill, 
Jr.  New  York :  Maynard,  Merrill  and  Co.  1^99. 
Mother  Song  and  Child  Song.  Edited  by  Charlotte 
Brewster  Jordan.  New  York :  Frederick  A.  Stokes 
Company.  1899. 

Wishmaker’s  Town.  By  William  Young.  With  In- 
troductoiw  Note  by  Thomas  Hailey  Aldrich.  Boston : 
Lamson,  Wolffe  and  Company.  $1. 

Songs  of  Flying  Hours.  By  Dr.  Eldward  William 
Watson.  Illustrated  by  Agnes  M.  Watson.  Phila 
delphia :  Henry  F.  Coates  and  Company. 


to  find  Richard  LeGallienne,  for  example,  rep¬ 
resented  in  such  a  company.  It  is  delightful  to 
know’  that  over  three  hundred  pages  may  be  filled 
with  verse  for  mother  and  child  which  is  true 
poetry,  sweet,  tender,  terse,  strong  and  reveal¬ 
ing;  from  Margaret  Vandegrift’s  lament  over 
the  dead  doll  and  The  Child’s  World  in  Lilli- 
put  Lectures  to  Tekahionwake’s  Iroquois  Lul¬ 
laby  and  .Tames  Whitcomb  Riley’s  A  Boy’s 
Mother,  all  the  phases  of  child  feeling  and 
mother  love— and  father  love,  too,  as  in  Low¬ 
ell’s  The  Changeling,  find  their  utterance  here. 
It  is  a  book  for  every  household. 

When  poetry  is  so  good  that  Mr.  Aldrich 
not  only  writes  an  introduction  to  it  but  finds 
the  pleasure  of  quoting  it  “next  to  the  pleas¬ 
ure  that  lies  in  the  writing  of  such  exquisite 
verse”  w’e  may  feel  sure  that  a  pleasure  is  in 
store  for  us.  So  it  is  with  the  little  volume 
entitled  Wishmaker’s  Town.  It  is  a  single 
poem  taking  form  in  a  series  of  lyrics  describ¬ 
ing,  to  quote  from  the  preface  (it  is  a  pleasure 
to  quote  Mr.  Aldrich’s  prose)  “a  little  town 
situated  in  the  no-man’s  land  of  The  Tempest 
and  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream.”  It  is  pic¬ 
tured  “as  it  awakens  touched  by  the  dawn,” 
and  all  the  various  classes  of  its  inhabitants 
say  their  word  as  they  pass.  The  poem  is  the 
storj’  of  a  single  day.  The  poet  i.s,  as  Mr. 
Aldrich  says,  of  the  present  day,  and  doubt 
and  distrust  mar  the  beauty  of  his  striking  and 
melodious  lines.  Mr.  Young  might  be  called 
the  modern  Koheleth,  except  that  unlike 
Koheleth  he  begins  with  a  strenuous  call,  and 
ends  in  hopelessness.  The  morning  bells  w’hich 
chime  so  bravely 
Awake  to  care 
And  triumph’s  frequent  foil ! 

But  still  pursue !  O  hand  with  strength  to  take  - 
O  dauntless  heart,  to  suffer  and  to  dare. 

O  swerveless  will 
To  bend,  or  else  to  break— 

To  life,  to  love,  to  conquest  and  to  spoil 
Awake  !  Awake  ! 

can  only  toll  mournfully  at  the  close  of  day 
Forbear  1  Forbear  1 
The  midges’  dance  is  spun. 

O  fool  of  time. 

That  with  thy  puny  powers 
Did’st  dream  within  the  circuit  of  the  Sun 
To  prove  the  promise  of  our  matin  chime  — 

Thy  task  forswear. 

For  lo,  the  darkness  lower^t! 

***** 

Dr.  Watson’s  collection  of  Songs  is  eminently 
worthy  of  respect.  Good  sentiment,  good 
rhyme,  good  metre,  a  good  variety  of  good 
subjects,  it  is  difficult  to  tell  why  the  book  as 
a  whole  lacks  interest — it  is  so  much  better 
than  the  common  run  of  poetry.  The  spirit  is 
admirable,  the  range  of  thought  is  wide.  It  is 
difficult  to  select  illustrations  from  a  volume 
so  uniformly  good;  but  the  lines  entitled  “My 
Peace  I  Give”  are  worthy  of  notice: 

Tlie  world,  witli  arms  uplift<-d.  cries  to  him 
Whose  very  name.  The  Prince  of  Peace,”  is  dear. 
Whose  pmmise  lo  their  hearts  is  ever  near. 

Ruling  the  miglit  of  sliining  seraphim. 

But  not  “  to  send  you  peace,”  he  parting,  said, 

“  As  the  world  giveth,”  hut  the  dagger  red 

And  the  stained  sword,  piercing  the  martyr’s  breast. 

All  these,  and  after,  “my  beloved  rest.” 

Cmti-niA.N  Rationalism:  Essays  on  Matters  in 
Debate  between  Faith  and  UnbelieL  By 
J.  H.  Rylance  D.  D.  Thomas  Whittaker, 
Bible  House,  New  York,  fl.25. 

Not  often  do  we  read  so  vigorous  and  virile 
a  book  on  this  well-worn  subject.  It  is  a 
breezy  discussion  of  vital  matters  by  one  who 
sees  both  sides  of  the  shield  and  also  the 
strong  and  weak  points  of  the  combatants.  He 
can  put  what  he  sees  and  thinks  about  it  into 
plain  pointed  English.  The  book  is  a  manly 
plea  for  real  thinking  and  freedom  of  thought 
regarding  the  most  important  of  all  subjects  of 
thought.  But  free  thought  must  be  sober, 
intelligent  and  reverent,  and  the  life  must  be 
submissive  to  the  great  laws  of  duty.  The 
Church  has  obligations  to  the  free  thinker. 


and  the  free  thinker  is  bound  to  be  fair  towards 
the  Church  and  to  show  candor  and  common 
sense.  The  author  is  an  “  advance  d  '  thinker 
as  to  infallible  inspiration  and  some  other 
things;  but  his  spirit  and  method  will  com¬ 
mend  Christian  truth  to  many  w’ho  resent 
authority.  As  to  this,  he  would  not  harmonize 
with  Balfour.  The  chapter  “On  the  Racking 
Doubt”  is  one  of  the  most  concise  and  con¬ 
vincing  arguments  for  spiritual  and  immortal 
personality  to  be  found  in  recent  books.  That 
“On  Existing  Dissensions  between  Science  and 
Religion”  is  spicy  and  profitable  reading  for 
both  parties.  The  final  chapter,  “An  Historic 
Foothold  for  Faith, ’’gives  positive  historic 
reasons  of  real  value,  drawn  chiefly  from  the 
testimony  of  enemies,  and  exalts  Christ  as 
himself  the  true  inspiration  of  a  living  faith. 

Divine  Penology:  The  Philosophy  of  Retribu¬ 
tion  and  the  Doctrine  of  Future  Punish¬ 
ment  Considered  in  the  Light  of  Reason, 
Science,  Revelation  and  Redemption.  By 
the  Rev.  L.  B.  Hartman  D.D.  New’  York, 
Chicago,  Toronto:  Fleming  H.  Revell 
Company.  $1.25. 

This  is  an  ambitions  book  upon  a  momentous 
subject.  The  author  treats  it  in  a  severely 
conservative  spirit,  and  sustains  his  own  in¬ 
tense  convictions  by  quotations  in  great  num¬ 
ber  from  writers  of  every  degree  of  authority. 
About  fifty  of  these  opinions,  gathered  by  a 
circular  of  inquiry,  are  grouped  in  the  final 
chapter.  The  sincere  intent  of  the  author, 
and  the  value  of  much  of  the  material  worked 
into  the  book,  cannot  be  questioned,  but  the 
writer’s  favorite  principle,  that  the  guilt  of 
sin  is  infinite  and  its  punishment  must  be  end¬ 
less  because  the  offended  God  is  infinite,  is  not 
accepted  as  it  once  was. 

The  Imperial  Republic.  By  James  C.  Fernald. 
With  Five  Maps.  New  York  and  London: 
Funk  and  Wagnalls  Companj’.  75  cents. 

In  less  than  two  hundred  pages  the  author 
gives  a  condensed  and  vigorous  argument  for 
the  right  kind  of  expansion.  He  is  a  firm  ad¬ 
vocate  for  the  extension  of  American  princi¬ 
ples  with  governmental  authority  behind  them. 
The  fulness  of  time  has  come,  he  believes, 
when  Providence  puts  upon  this  nation  the 
“burden”  of  imparting  to  less  favored  peo¬ 
ples  a  share  in  our  own  liberty,  prosperity  and 
progress.  The  argument  is  amply  supported 
by  facts  and  figures.  It  is  not  a  mere  re-hash 
of  ideas  which  have  become  common  property, 
but  presents  the  subject  at  several  points  under 
new  light.  The  style  and  the  sweep  of  thought 
show  decided  advance  upon  the  author’s  timely 
work  of  a  year  ago,  “The  Spaniard  in  His¬ 
tory.  ’  ’  The  present  book  is  just  as  opportune, 
and  may  well  be  read  in  contrast  with  the 
utterances  of  Mr.  Carnegie,  Senator  Hoar  and 
other  advocates  of  the  opposite  view.  One  or 
two  mistakes  will  need  correcting  in  the  next 
edition.  The  Territory  of  Louisiana  did  not 
extend  to  the  Pacific,  but  only  to  the  crest  of 
the  Rocky  Xlountains.  The  Federal  map  on 
which  the  map  in  this  volume  is  based  was 
recently  withdrawn  as  incorrect  on  this  point. 
The  statement  of  amounts  of  wheat  and  oats 
raised  in  the  United  States  is  so  far  below  the 
facts  as  to  suggest  a  printer’s  error. 

The  Ranche  on  the  Oxhide.  A  Story  of  Boys’ 
and  Girls’  Life  on  the  Frontier.  By  Henry 
Inman,  late  Captain  U.  S.  A.  Illustrated. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 
$1.50. 

The  tale  is  thrilling  and  interesting.  The 
family  come  from  old  New  England  and 
settle  in  far  away  Kansas.  For  a  year  or  two 
all  goes  well,  when  an  Indian  war  breaks 
out  and  one  of  the  settler’s  daughters  is  cap¬ 
tured  by  the  Indians  and  held  for  ransom. 
After  six  months  of  w’ild  life  the  girlmakts 
her  escape  in  an  exciting  manner  and  comes 
home  alone  after  a  ride  of  three  hundred  miles 
on  a  bare-backed  horse,  reaching  home  for 
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Thanksgiving  dinner.  The  story  abounds  in 
wolf  hunts,  Indians,  wild  horses,  buffaloes,  sol¬ 
diers  and  scouts,  among  the  latter  Buffalo  Bill. 
A  book  that  will  surely  please  the  boys. 

WoMEX  OF  THE  New  Testajhext.  Bv  Walter  F. 
Adeney  M.  A.,  Professor  of  New  Testament 
Exegesis,  New  College,  London.  New 
York:  E.  R.  Herrick  and  Company.  $1. 

These  admirable  studies  follow  in  the  same 
series  the  volume  by  Dr.  Horton  upon  the 
women  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  high 
praise  to  say  that  they  do  not  follow  it  at  a 
distance,  but  are  a  fitting  counterpart  to  those 
beautiful  sketches.  Insight,  judgment  and 
sympathy  have  enabled  the  scholarly  author  to 
delineate  truthfully  and  with  a  delicate  touch 
the  characters  of  the  women  who  pass  before 
the  reader  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  light  of  Christianity.  The  style  is  clear 
and  fit,  not  ornate,  but  with  many  passages  in¬ 
spired  by  genuine  feeling.  The  theology  is 
sane  and  true,  proceeding  from  correct  exegesis. 
The  first  four  chapters  treat  of  the  mother  of 
Jesus  with  wisdom  and  tender  reverence.  The 
virgin  birth  is  maintained  as  the  miracle  of 
miracles,  yet  without  in  the  least  justifying 
Mariolatry  The  practice  of  ihis  has  almost 
robbed  Protestantism  of  the  exalted  mother¬ 
hood  of  Mary  with  its  sacred  lessons.  These 
well-poised  studies  reinstate  her  in  her  proper 
place.  The  character  of  Mary  Magdalene  is 
also  vindicated.  Tne  last  chapter  on  the  Treat¬ 
ment  of  Woman  in  the  New  Testament  opens 
the  door  of  liberty  for  all  that  is  useful  and 
womanly  in  modern  claims  and  practices. 

Exkly  Israel  and  the  SLUUorNDixc  Nations. 
By  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Sayce,  Professor  of 
Assyriology  ai  Oxford.  New  York:  Her¬ 
rick.  $1. 

From  a  popular  standpoint  this  is  the  best 
piece  of  work  Professor  Sayce  lias  done  since 
he  issued  his  “Higher  Criticism  and  the  Mon¬ 
uments,”  in  1893.  It  brings  together  the  most 
important  items  recently  brought  out  by  schol¬ 
arship  concerning  Early  Israel,  the  inhabitants 
of  Canaan  about  the  time  of  the  Exodus,  Am¬ 
mon,  Moab,  Edom,  Midian,  Sabaea,  the  Hit- 
tites,  the  Arama*ans,  Egypt,  Babylonia  and 
Assyria.  It  therefore  supplies  a  conspectus  of 
the  conditions  under  which  the  nation  of  Israel 
was  founded,  developed  and  fell  into  decadence. 
Besides  all  this,  in  the  Appendices  Professor 
Sayce  has  furnished  an  outline  of  Egyptian 
chronology,  which,  however,  obviously  needs 
correction  in  the  first  two  dynasties.  He  gives 
two  reigns  of  95  years  each,  two  of  70  each, 
and  one  each  of  72,  73,  74  and  83  years  each. 
Moreover,  a  number  of  blanks  in  the  later 
dynasties  might  be  filled  out  from  Professor 
Petrie's  “History  of  Egypt”;  a  chart  of 
Babylonian  kings  and  their  reigns  going  back 
of  4000  B.C.  and  of  Hebrew  and  Assyrian 
chronology.  We  have  also  translations  of  some 
of  the  Tell  el  Amarna  tablets,  of  the  Moabite 
Stone,  the  Babylonian  Epic  of  the  Creation,  etc. 

By  furnishing  all  this  in  a  single  volume  as 
cheap  as  the  one  before  us.  Prof.  Sayce  has 
done  a  real  service.  It  is,  of  course,  not  a 
book  for  scholars.  It  is  popular,  serviceable 
for  Sunday-school  teachers,  laymen,  and  for 
such  of  the  clergy  as  have  not  thoroughly  kept 
up  with  the  march  of  knowledge  on  these  mat¬ 
ters.  For  advanced  classes  in  Sunday-schools 
it  would  be  a  very  useful  introduction  and 
preliminary  to  a  new  study  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment.  It  is  less  marred  than  most  of  Professor 
Sayce’s  recent  books  by  polemics  against  a 
scholarship  which  reaches  conclusions  different 
from  his  own,  though  the  author  has  not  alto¬ 
gether  succeeded  in  eliminating  this  feature. 
There  is  nothing  profound  in  the  volume ;  in¬ 
deed  the  book  shows  signs  of  having  been  writ¬ 
ten  very  hastily,  as  witness  the  following 
sentence:  “The  two  kingdoms  (of  Egypt)  were 
united  by  Men  or  Meni  .  .  .  who  builds 
(?  built)  Memphis  and  founds  (?  founded)  the 


First  dynasty  of  the  united  monarchy  (p.  274).  ” 
We  wish  the  work  wide  sale  and  generous  usage. 
The  Christian  Teaching.  By  Lyof  N.  Tolsto'i. 

Translated  by  V.  Tchertkolf.  New  York: 

Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company. 

In  this  little  book  Count  Tolstoi  gives  us  his 
understanding  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  Like 
all  that  he  writes,  it  is  fresh  and  interesting, 
full  of  new  and  suggestive  points  of  view.  No 
one  can  read  it  without  feeling  that  he  is  lis¬ 
tening  to  the  confession  of  a  sincere  and  ear¬ 
nest  spirit — one  who,  having  found  for  himself 
a  way  out  of  the  strife  and  confusion  of  the 
world  into  a  life  of  calm  and  peace,  would  fain 
lead  others  to  the  same  quiet  haven.  And  yet 
it  must  be  confessed  that  the  book  is  sadly 
disappointing.  Its  theme  is  salvation,  by  which 
the  author  means  the  birth  in  man,  who  is  at 
first  purely  animal,  of  that  higher  spiritual 
nature  which  constitutes  his  sure  self.  But  the 
way  of  deliverance  to  which  we  are  pointed  in¬ 
volves  not  merely  the  sacrifice  of  such  appe¬ 
tites  and  passions  as  the  moralists  of  all  ages 
have  agreed  to  call  sinful,  but  a  renunciation 
of  the  fundamental  institutions  of  society 
itself,  property,  family  and  the  State.  The 
ideal  to  which  we  are  pointed  is  not,  indeed, 
the  Buddhist  Nirvana,  but  it  is  like  the 
Buddhist  ideal,  in  that  the  entire  life  of  or¬ 
ganized  society  lies  outside  of  it.  The  ends 
for  which  even  the  best  men  of  our  time  are 
living  are  vain,  and  serve  but  to  perpetuate 
that  strife  between  the  higher  and  the  lower 
nature  through  deliverance  from  which  alone 
peace  is  to  be  found.  We  may  perhaps  give 
some  idea  of  the  exaggeration  of  the  book 
when  we  say  that  in  his  chapter  on  intoxica¬ 
tion  the  author  classes  bicycle  riding  with 
indulgence  in  strong  drink  as  evils  to  be  wholly 
shunned,  and  warns  men  against  natural  affec¬ 
tion  for  wife  and  child  as  one  of  the  most  seri¬ 
ous  obstacles  in  realizing  the  true  Christian 
ideal.  “One  can  without  caution  love  one’s 
enemies,  unattractive  people,  strangers,  and 
altogether  give  one’s  self  up  to  this  love;  but 
one  cannot  without  caution  love  the  members 
of  one’s  own  family,  because  such  a  love  leads 
to  moral  blindness  and  justification  of  sins.” 

BOOK  NOTES. 

t’urleris’  Sermoiie,  by  the  Rev.  S.  B.  Rossiter 
D.D.  As  chaplain  of  the  Grand  National 
Curling  Club  of  the  United  States,  Dr.  Ros¬ 
siter  has  preached  a  certain  number  of  anni¬ 
versary  sermons.  St.  Paul  s  words  on  the 
Olympic  games  give  an  appropriate  text  for 
the  opening  address  of  the  series,  ‘  ‘  Christianity 
and  Curling.”  “Curling  is  an  athletic  game 
more  free  from  objectionable  features  than 
any  other  played  on  green  field  or  keen  ice,  ’  ’ 
and  from  its  likeness  to  the  contest  of  life  many 
salient  truths  are  drawn.  The  other  addresses 
are  The  Game  of  Life  (a  game  is  a  contest),  A 
Great  Player  in  Life's  Bonspiel,  The  Theology 
of  Curling,  Fine  Points  in  the  Game  of  Life. 
Bound  in  Royal  Stuart  Colors,  it  is  a  most 
attractive  little  book.  (Bonnell  and  Silver. 
50  cents. ) 

In  Miecellaniex  Austin  Dobson  gives  a  very 
charming  series  of  literary  studies — of  Gold¬ 
smith,  Angelo — not  Michael,  but  Dominico— who 
wrote  among  other  more  interesting  things 
interesting  sketches  and  anecdotes  of  notable 
Englishmen,  of  Boswell  and  Still  and  Gay  and 
Lnttrell  and  others.  A  special  interest — at 
least  to  one  who  can  dimly  remember  certain 
long  ago  numbers  of  Punch — is  the  sketch  of 
The  Author  of  ‘  •  Monsieur  Tonson.  ’  ’  Few 
Americans,  it  is  safe  to  say,  have  any  definite 
acquaintance  with  Monsieur  Tonson  or  his 
author,  but  to  many  he  is  possibly  a  haunting 
memory,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  have  it  so  de¬ 
lightfully  ‘  ‘  laid’  ’  as  in  this  charming  essay  on 
John  Taylor,  “  ophthalmiator”  and  journalist. 
Altogether  the  prettily  made  little  volume  is  a 
delightful  companion.  (Dodd  and  Mead.  fl. ) 


A  Manual  of  the  Art  of  Questioning  for  train¬ 
ing  classes  is  compiled  from  various  works 
and  especially  from  those  of  Joseph  Landon. 
By  gathering  into  one  small  volume  all  that 
seemed  most  worthy  of  the  teacher’s  attention 
and  most  useful  to  pupils  the  subject  is  well 
covered.  The  chapters  are  subdivided  into 
paragraphs  and  the  topics  can  be  readily  found. 
Answers  as  well  as  questions  are  treated  in  a 
bright  sensible  way.  (Bardeen,  Syracuse, 

N.  Y.  50  cents. ) - The  Sir  Roger  de  ('overhj 

}'aj,rrs  from  the  Spectator  are  edited  with  notes 
by  Mary  E.  Litchfield,  in  the  intention  of 
bringing  the  modes  of  life  and  thought  of  the 
eighteenth  century  to  the  notice  and  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  student.  The  English  of  the  Essays 
with  its  few  old  forms  will  serve  as  an  easy 
introduction  to  the  more  difficult  forms  of  six¬ 
teenth  and  eighteenth  century*  English.  (Ginn 
and  Company.  50  cents. ) 

The  Ameriran  t'olonial  Ilnndhook,  by  Thomas 
Cainpbell-Copeland,  is  a  ready  reference  book 
of  facts  and  figures,  historical,  geographical 
and  commercial,  about  Cuba,  Puerto  Rico, 
the  Philippines,  Hawaii  and  Guam.  A  map 
or  chart  prefaces  the  short  historical  sketch  of 
each  colony  and  is  followed  by  a  ra tech  ism  of 
geographical  questions,  which  are  answered  in 
the  pages  following.  Tables  of  statistics  on 
the  products,  and  trade  with  the  United  States 
and  other  countries  in  the  years  preceding  the 
war  with  Spain  are  given.  The  broad  margins 
of  the  page  contain  paragraph  headings  that 
make  it  easy  to  find  the  topic  sought.  (Funk 
and  Wagnalls.  50  cents. ) 

Girls,  by  the  Rev.  F.  B.  Cowl,  consists  of 
twenty-eight  short  practical  addresses.  Good 
reading  for  Junior  Christian  Endeavor  meet¬ 
ings  or  for  the  home  service  on  Sumiay  after¬ 
noons.  (The  Same. ) 

La  Guerre  De  L’ Indejiendnuce  Kn  Amerigue 
Jnsi/ii'a  1783,  par  M.A.  Moireau,  is  edited  and 
annotated  by  Prof.  Alphonse  van  Daell,  with 
the  view  of  reminding  Americans  that  France 
came  forward  to  help  them  in  their  time  of 
need  as  well  as  to  give  them  an  interesting  bit 
of  historical  literature.  (Ginn.  25  cents. ) 
- Rrinz  Friederich  ron  Ilomhurg,  by  Hein¬ 
rich  von  Kleist,  is  edited  by  John  Scholte 
Nollen  of  Iowa  College.  This  play  gives 
material  for  the  study  of  German  dramatic  lit¬ 
erature  of  the  period  following  Schiller’s 
death,  of  which  little  or  nothing  has  been 
prepared  for  American  students  of  German. 
The  book  is  designed  for  advanced  classes. 

(The  Same.  90  cents. ) - Memoirs  of  the  Life 

and  Writings  of  Edward  Gihhou,  Introduction 
and  Notes  by  Oliver  Farrar  Emerson  Ph.  D. 
Selections  from  the  voluminous  autobiographies 
and  correspondence  of  the  great  thinker  and 
historian ;  they  make  a  most  interesting  and 
compact  little  volume,  containing  all  that  the 
general  reader  needs  to  know  of  his  personality 
and  surroundings.  (Atheneum  Press  Series. 

The  Same.  fl.lO. ) - The  Poems  of  William 

Collins  are  edited  for  school  use  with  Introduc¬ 
tion  and  Notes  by  W.  C.  Brown,  who  gives 
an  interesting  biographical  sketch  of  the  poet’s 
life  and  work.  With  frontispiece  of  Flaxman’s 
bas-relief  in  Winchester  Cathedral.  (The 

Same.  |1.) - Cooper’s  Last  of  the  Mohicans, 

arranged  for  reading  in  schools  by  John  B. 
Dunbar  Ph.  D. ,  contains  also  a  table  of  author¬ 
ities  for  collateral  reading  and  a  criticism  of 
Cooper’s  style  and  methods  of  writing.  Coop¬ 
er’s  own  Introduction  to  this  tale  is  given. 
Reading  lessons  of  this  sort  are  a  pleasure. 
( Standard  English  Classics.  Ginn.  75  cents. ) 

Mr.  Lewis  Hind,  who  writes  The  Enchanted 
Stone,  has  a  vivid  imagination,  a  bright  pen,  a 
keen  eye  for  the  humorous,  and  a  truly  reverent 
spirit.  The  story  deals  with  a  group  of  Eastern 
sun-worshipers  in  England,  and  is  full  of  weird 
and  thrilling  incident.  (Dodd  and  Mead.  |1.25) 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  PRESS. 

The  Congregationalist,  in  common  with  the 
country  generally,  is  well  satisfied  with  our 
American  Delegates  to  the  Peace  Congress. 
The  President  could  hardly  have  improved  his 
list  had  he  called  a  convention  to  his  aid : 

The  official  call  to  the  Peace  Conference  at 
The  Hague,  to  begin  May  18,  was  issued  by 
the  Russian  Government  last  week,  Bulgaria 
and  the  Vatican  failing  to  receive  invitations. 
Thus  does  the  Quirinal  triumph  over  the  Vati¬ 
can,  and  the  assumptions  of  tiie  papacy  to  be  a 
temporal  power  and  to  have  a  place  in  the 
European  councils  receive  a  stunning  blow  of 
denial  from  the  head  of  the  Greek  Church  and 
the  arbiter  of  the  destinies  of  millions  of 
European  and  Asiatic  peoples. 

Our  delegation  will  have  for  its  titular  head 
our  present  ambassador  to  Germany,  Hon.  An¬ 
drew  D.  White,  ex-president  of  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity,  by  far  the  most  experienced  person  in 
our  present  diplomatic  service  and  a  scholar 
and  philanthropist  as  well.  With  him  will  go 
the  world-renowned  writer  on  naval  history, 
whose  views  on  present  dav  international  poli¬ 
tics  are  influential  too.  Capt.  A.  T.  Mahan. 
The  Christian  and  educational  interests  of  the 
country  will  have  a  worthy  representative  in 
President  Seth  Low  of  Columbia  University, 
New  York  city.  Capt.  William  Crozier  of  the 
ordnance  department  of  the  army  will  be  most 
valuable  as  a  member  of  the  conference  when 
it  is  discussing  questions  of  limitation  of  arma¬ 
ment  and  restriction  of  invention,  as  he  is  one 
of  the  most  expert  officers  in  the  ordnance 
service.  Hon.  Stanford  Newel,  now  our  min¬ 
ister  at  the  court  of  Holland,  will  creditably 
care  for  the  local  and  diplomatic  questions 
which  may  arise ;  and  the  secretary  of  the  dele¬ 
gation,  Mr.  Frederick  W.  Holls,  is  a  highly 
educated  German-American  publicist.  The  del¬ 
egation  as  a  whole  is  admirable,  and  while  it 
may  not  have  the  weight  in  determining  a 
world  policy  that  it  would  have  if  it  repre¬ 
sented  a  European  power,  nevertheless  we 
count  upon  it  to  help  in  shaping  the  final  deliv¬ 
erances  of  the  Peace  Congress,  if  not  in  the 
direction  of  disarmament,  certainly  in  the 
creation  and  maintenance  of  arbitration  tribu¬ 
nals.  Our  national  record  along  this  line  is 
unsurpassed,  and  we  can  point  to  it  confident 
that  the  impression  made  will  be  salutary  upon 
all  who  are  sincerely  desirous  of  minimizing 
the  war  spirit,  and  who  wish  to  find  a  practi¬ 
cal  way  out. 

The  Southern  Churchman  has  a  communica¬ 
tion  from  this  city  which  reminds  ns  that  the 
crowding  and  misplacing  of  churches  is  usually 
more  due  to  the  caprice  of  individuals — one 
or  more  in  a  congregation,  who  are  wealthy 
and  influential — than  to  denominational  rival¬ 
ries.  Of  the  several  churches  named  below, 
the  Reformed  Church  is  the  oldest  by  far,  it 
having  reared  its  tower  hard  by  the  old  Bloom- 
ingdale  Road,  as  the  place  of  worship  of  the 
farmers  and  rural  residents  long  before  the  city 
reached  Fourteenth  street  on  its  way  north. 
The  RutgersRiverside  Church  was  needed  where 
it  stands,  as  was  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that 
it  experienced  no  want  of  a  congregation  from 
the  day  of  its  opening.  The  writer  goes  on  to 
say: 

A  not  fortunate  condition  comes  about  on 
the  upper  west  side  in  this  city.  Without  say¬ 
ing  at  whose  door  the  fault  should  be  laid, 
there  are  now,  at  a  distance  of  scarcely  more 
than  five  hundred  feet  apart,  three  parish 
churches.  And  they  are  in  a  neighborhood 
already  over  churched  by  places  of  worship  of 
other  religious  bodies,  and  the  whole  a  section 
well  built  up,  so  there  can  be  little  future  de¬ 
velopment.  The  location  is  a  block  directly 
west  from  the  lower  end  of  Central  Park.  The 
reader  who  is  tolerably  familiar  with  the 
map  of  New  York  City  will  recollect  that 
Broadway  trends  steadily  to  the  west,  arriving 
at  the  southwest  comer  of  Central  Park  at 
Fifty-ninth  street.  Its  extension,  still  trend¬ 
ing  west,  used  to  be  called  the  Boulevard,  but 
its  name  has  lately  been  changed  to  Broadway, 
so  that  that  famous  thoroughfare  now  extends 
from  Battery  Park  to  Yonkers.  Just  where 
the  extension  leaves  the  corner  of  Central  Park 
referred  to  there  is  a  tendency  toward  business, 
and  from  there  ten  blocks  north  the  map  is 
badly  cut  up  by  angles  of  streets.  There  is  a 
Reformed,  a  Presbyterian,  a  Congregational 
and  a  Roman  Catholic  church  there,  all  large 


and  all  within  three  short  blocks.  In  the 
midst  of  them  has  long  stood  Transfiguration 
chapel,  that  the  late  Ur.  Houghton  established 
and  long  maintained  in  part  at  his  personal 
cost.  Two  short  blocks  away  is  Christ  church. 
Dr.  Shipman,  moved  there  from  Fifth  avenue 
some  years  since.  Just  before  he  died  Dr. 
Houghton  sold  Transfiguration  chapel  to  St. 
Stephen’s,  which  moved  there  from  Forty- 
sixth  street.  There  was  dissatisfaction,  and 
now  Rev.  L.  C.  Rich  has  purchased  four  lots 
nearer  to  Transfiguration  chapel  than  is  Christ 
church,  so  that  all  three  could  be  hit  by  a  boy 
of  ten  who  stood  in  one  place  and  was  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  stone  and  a  fairly  good  sling. 
The  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  has  all  along  sup¬ 
ported  Transfiguration  chapel,  which  is  of  the 
advanced  type  of  Churchmanship,  and  has  not 
recognized  St.  Stephen’s,  the  rector  of  which 
was  once  a  Congregational  minister.  On  the 
lots  just  purchased  by  Transfiguration  chapel 
stands  a  three  story  brick  building.  In  the 
first  story  services  are  held,  and  there  is  a  small 
Sunday-school.  Upper  rooms  are  used  for 
guild  and  other  purposes.  The  neighborhood, 
owing  to  the  advance  of  business,  cannot  im¬ 
prove  as  a  residence  section.  What  the  future 
has  in  store  can  only  be  surmised. 

The  Presbyterian  Review  of  Toronto,  Can., 
notes  the  progress  toward  Presbyterian  unifica¬ 
tion  in  Australia.  Negotiations  have  been  pro¬ 
ceeding  for  several  years,  and  a  Federal  Assem¬ 
bly  has  been  formed,  but  that  is  regarded  as 
only  a  stage  in  the  closer  relations  desired. 
The  present  year  will,  in  all  probability,  wit¬ 
ness  further  progress : 

While  a  good  deal  has  been  heard  lately  of 
the  Federation  of  the  Australian  Colonies,  the 
fact  need  not  be  overlooked  that  alongside  the 
same  has  been  a  quiet  but  steady  and  hopeful 
movement  for  the  union  of  the  Presbyterian 
Churches  of  Australia  and  Tasmania.  A  Fed¬ 
eral  Assembly  already  exists,  but  an  incorpora- 
tive  union  is  what  is  aimed  at,  and  the  Churches 
working  toward  this  end  are  those  of  New 
South  Wales,  Queensland,  Victoria,  South 
Australia,  Westralia  (as  West  Australia  is 
called)  and  Tasmania,  six  in  all.  At  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  these  are  separate  churches,  but  it  is 
obvious  that  a  union  would  produce  a  power¬ 
ful  body  whose  usefulness  would  be  greatly 
increased  by  its  increased  influence.  The  re¬ 
ports  state  that  all  the  churches  named — and  it 
w’ill  be  observed  that  the  New  Zealand  church 
is  not  in  line — are  practically  agreed  on  the 
details  of  the  union  except  that  of  Victoria. 
This  latter  church  is  in  favor  of  union,  but  a 
strong  minority  therein  objects  to  some  impor¬ 
tant  provisions  of  the  proposed  constitution  and 
in  deference  to  that  minority  in  the  proportion 
of  four  Presbyteries  to  ten,  the  church  will 
further  negotiate  in  order,  if  possible,  to  bring 
about  complete  unanimity.  It  may,  however, 
be  taken  for  granted  that  the  differences  indi¬ 
cated  are  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  upset 
the  scheme  and  that  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Assembly  to  be  held  this  month  the  question 
will  be  practically  closed. 

The  Christian  Register  says  of  the  Fast  Day 
Proclamation  of  the  Governor  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  : 

Wide  comment  has  been  occasioned  by  the 
Fast  Day  Proclamation  issued  by  Governor 
Rollins  of  New  Hampshire  because  of  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  statements  which  it  contains  on 
the  decline  of  the  Christian  religion  in  the 
rural  communities.  On  the  Sunday  following 
the  issuance  of  Governor  Rollins’s  proclama¬ 
tion  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister  of  Boston, 
in  the  course  of  a  sermon  commending  warmly 
the  attitude  which  the  chief  executive  of  New 
Hampshire  had  taken  upon  the  matter,  declared 
that  one  of  the  presiding  elders  of  the  church 
had  written  to  the  governor  to  tell  him  that 
there  were  fifty-five  towns  in  New  Hampshire 
that  had  been  twelve  months  without  any  gen¬ 
eral  religious  revival.  In  urging  the  need  of 
religious  work  in  New  Hampshire,  this  minis¬ 
ter  said:  “Christian  ministers  found  that 
among  the  towns  of  New  England  there  were 
boys  and  girls  fifteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age 
who  had  never  heard  a  minister  of  the  gospel 
speak.  At  a  convention  attended  by  many 
different  denominations  and  held  at  Old 
Orchard,  Me.,  I  heard  urgent  appeals  for  mis¬ 
sionaries  to  be  sent  into  barren  fields  in  the 
New  England  States.  ’’  It  is  planned  to  observe 
the  season  of  Fast  Day  in  New  Hampshire  this 
year  by  holding  a  number  of  union  services 
throughout  the  State.  In  suggesting  these. 
Governor  Rollins  says :  “I  have  written  this 


proclamation  because  I  fear  serious  trouble  in 
the  State.  I  found  our  farming  population 
falling  away  from  the  old  faith,  and  our  young 
people  growing  up  without  religion.  ’  ’ 

The  Jewish  Messenger  and  other  organs  of 
the  Synagogue  sometimes  criticise  the  minis¬ 
trations  there,  but  not  in  this  fashion : 

There  have  been  many  reasons  alleged  for 
the  failure  of  young  men  to  be  attracted  by 
our  motlernized  temples,  after  all  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  time  and  thought  on  new  rituals  and 
new  surroundings.  Tt  has  remained  for  Rev. 
Joseph  Leiser  to  adduce  a  most  original  motive 
— he  blames  the  young  American  trained  rabbi, 
whose  bombast,  while  rapture  to  the  guileless 
parent  a  generation  ago,  is  torture  to  the  edu¬ 
cated  son.  Hence  the  young  men  of  to-day 
shun  temples  because  the  rabbis  are  not,  as  a 
class,  men  of  power,  and  they,  the  young 
critics,  refuse  “to  be  soused  with  common¬ 
place  clap-trap.’’  Then,  again,  too  many  rabbis 
are  female  men  “who  deluge  their  community 
with  giddy  gush  on  love,  sweetness,  and  spir¬ 
ituality,  dreams  and  ghost  stories,’’  with 
sermons  that  are  pink-tea  conversations. 
Mr.  Leiser  pleads  for  rabbis  “who  are 
above  the  order  of  half-educated  high-school 
graduates.  ’  ’ 

The  Southern  Presbyterian  notices  that  the 
Mormons  have  been  holding  a  convention  in 
Charleston,  in  which  a  number  of  Southern 
States  were  “represented” : 

We  suppose  that  the  elders  who  were  present 
were  principally  missionaries  sent  out  from  the 
West,  but  the  mere  fact  that  they  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  numerous  in  this  part  of  the  country 
to  make  up  a  sufficient  number  for  a  confer¬ 
ence  is  enough  to  give  ‘  us  food  for  thought. 
The  Mormons  are  aggressive  and  do  not  seem 
to  lack  for  men  who  are  ready  to  be  made  mis¬ 
sionaries,  even  though  no  remuneration  is 
provided.  All  patriotic  citizens  as  well 
as  Christians  should  use  their  influence  to 
check  the  growth  of  this  monster  imposture. 
Mr.  Roberts  the  polygamist  will  be  seated  in 
Congress  and  the  polygamous  practices  of  the 
Mormons  thereby  encouraged  unless  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  all  lovers  of  home  and  church  and 
country  is  made  to  be  felt  by  our  representa¬ 
tives  in  Congress.  Every  man  who  respects  the 
sacredness  of  motherhood  and  wifehood  should 
let  his  voice  be  heard  against  the  enemies  of 
the  Christian  home  and  of  personal  purity. 

The  Home  Journal  takes  note  that  our  jury¬ 
men  are  less  homogeneous  than  once  they  were, 
having  scruples  of  conscience  on  a  variety  of 
matters.  The  calendar  of  saints’  days  is  so 
extensive  in  some  of  our  newly  acquired  posses¬ 
sions  as  to  greatly  interfere  with  the  orderly 
progress  of  their  courts  and  other  business. 
It  may  strike  some  that  we  are  pointing  in 
that  direction  right  here  in  the  States ;  but,  if 
so,  we  shall  not  travel  far,  ere  we  have  a  Puri¬ 
tan  reaction : 

Many  are  the  scruples  of  jurors.  In  the 
divorce  suit  case  brought  by  Mary  C.  Potter 
against  Daniel  C.  Potter,  former  pastor  of  the 
Baptist  Tabernacle  in  this  city,  a  jury  had  been 
secured  and  the  trial  was  about  to  begin,  when 
one  of  the  jurors,  named  Leopold  Weil,  an¬ 
nounced  that  he  had  religious  scruples  against 
the  granting  of  an  absolute  divorce.  Another 
juror  then  said  he  had  such  scruples  also.  A 
third  objected  to  trying  a  case  on  Good  Friday. 
Finally,  in  deference  to  the  scruples  of  this 
third  objector,  the  case  was  adjourned  until 
Monday.  Without  considering  any  of  these 
scruples,  honestly  entertained,  as  in  themselves 
frivolous,  one  nevertheless  feels  that  the  law 
must  have  some  rights  in  the  matter.  Speak¬ 
ing  of  jurors’  scruples,  the  course  of  a  trial  for 
murder  brings  out  forcibly  the  variations  of 
the  human  mind,  especially  if  the  case  be  one 
hinging  on  circumstantial  evidence  and  expert 
testimony.  One  man  is  opposed  entirely  to 
circumstantial  evidence — as  if  the  exclusion 
of  such  evidence  would  not  provide  the  poisoner 
or  midnight  assassin  with  the  utmost  impunity 
to  murder  those  nearest  to  him.  Another  has 
no  use  for  expert  evidence,  presumably  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  it  usually  costs  the  tax-payers 
roundly  and  is  harder  to  understand  than  the 
average  ancient  hieroglyphic.  Another  does 
not  convict  even  when  the  slayer  was  caught 
in  the  act,  lest  he  be  ever  thereafter  haunted 
by  the  ghost  of  the  electric  chair’s  victim. 
And  so  on  through  all  the  range  of  ignorance, 
superstition  and  timidity. 
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THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  LESSON. 

Sl'NDAY,  APllIL  ;iO.  1899. 

THE  COMFORTER  PROMISED. 

The  Lesson. 

John  xiv.  15-27. 

Golden  Text. — I  will  pray  the  Father  and 
he  shall  give  yon  another  Comforter. — John 
xiv.  16. 

This  lesson  joins  too  closely  upon  that  of 
last  week  to  admit  of  any  Introductory  Study. 
Any  subject  but  the  one  before  us  would  be  an 
interruption  to  our  thought.  Verses  15-21  are 
a  part  of  the  answer  to  Philip’s  question,  which 
w’e  studied  last  week. 

Verse  15.  True  love  is  more  than  emotion, 
more  than  happiness  in  the  one  beloved;  it  is 
a  oneness  of  will  and  purpose.  Love  is  the 
ground  of  the  action  of  those  who  love :  but 
not  their  own  love ;  that  would  fail  them  as 
Peter’s  did.  The  true  love,  founded  on  the 
of  verse  1  produces  this  oneness  of  will 
which  is  the  moral  condition  of  the  new  state, 
of  which  the  next  verse  gives  the  first  glimpse. 

Verse  16.  As  the  consequence  of  a  will 
made  one  with  the  will  of  Christ  would  be 
the  gift  of  the  Paraclete.  The  word  translated 
Com  forter  appears  only  here  and  in  1  John  ii. 
1,  where  it  translated  A<horatf,  as  the  context 
clearly  requires.  The  word  literally  means 
one  called  to  the  side  of  another  to  counsel  or 
support  (the  duty  of  an  advocate),  and  in  this 
sense  it  is  found  in  classic  Greek,  in  the 
writings  of  Philo,  of  the  Rabbis,  and  of  the 
early  Christians.  In  1  John  ii.  1  the  Paraclete 
is  Christ,  who  as  the  Advocate  pleads  against 
the  accuser  of  men  (see  Rom.  viii.  26;  Rev. 
xii.  10;  -Zech.  iii.  1);  here  the  Paraclete  is  the 
Holy  Spirit  (verse  26),  who  not  only  pleads 
the  cause  of  the  Church  against  the  world  and 
the  cause  of  Christ  with  the  Church  (xv.  26; 
xvi.  14),  but  who  also  (and  indeed  by  rea.son 
of  this  very  pleading)  counsels,  encourages, 
and  comforts.  The  Fitther,  not  my  Father 
here  (for  the  fact  that  he  is  also  the  Father  of 
Christ’s  people  is  the  pledge  that  the  prayer 
will  be  answered),  will — not  f>en<l,  but  ijire  as 
their  very  own  (compare  iii.  16;  1  John  iii.  24, 
iv.  13)  this  Paraclete  to  be  a  personal  pres¬ 
ence,  abiding  forever.  In  the  very  nature  of 
things,  the  human  presence  of  Christ  could  be 
theirs  only  for  a  time.  His  spiritual  presence 
was  thus  assured  through  all  time  till  the  end 
of  the  age  (compare  Matt,  xxviii.  20).  The 
Paraclete  is  unother  than  Christ  in  the  sense 
that  he  is  a  Person,  not  a  mere  power  or  effect ; 
but  he  is  one  with  Christ  in  that  he  proceeds 
from  the  Father  by  the  Son,  and  therefore  in 
the  following  verses  the  presence  of  the  Para¬ 
clete  is  spoken  of  as  the  very  presence  of  the 
Son,  and  not  of  him  only,  but  of  the  Father 
also  (verse  23). 

Verse  IT.  The  Spirit  of  Truth;  not  merely 
that  his  source  is  the  Truth  (see  1  Cor.  vi.  11; 
Rom.  viii.  2 ;  1  Cor.  xii.  3,  7 ),  but  truth  is  his 
characteristic  (see  Eph.  i.  13;  Heb.  x.  29,  etc.). 
The  world  cannot  receive  him,  for  it  beholJeth 
him  ))ot,  neither  knoweth  him,  because  the  things 
of  the  Spirit  are  spiritually  discerned.  The 
dissensions  of  the  world  forbid  the  presence  of 
a  uniting  spirit.  And  does  not  a  spirit  of  dis¬ 
sension  in  the  Church  (see  1  Cor.  iii.  4)  also 
forbid  the  realization  of  this  gift  of  the  Father? 
It  is  impossible  that  this  gift  should  be  im¬ 
posed  from  without,  there  must  be  a  likeness 
within;  the  germ,  at  least,  and  potentiality  of 
unitj'  must  be  in  the  Church  before  the  fulness 
of  the  Spirit  shall  be  realized.  Does  not  this 
explain  some  things  in  the  history  of  the 
Church  of  to-day?  To  the  Apostles,  a  Day  of 
Pentecost  was  no  impossible  thing;  the  Spirit 
already  aho'ie  with  them  in  some  mea.sure,  and 


therefore  the  next  step  was  not  only  possible, 
but  sure  to  come:  he  shall  be  in  you. 

Verse  18.  I  will  not  leave  you  orphaned  (mar¬ 
gin)  ;  /  come  to  you,  said  Jesus,  speaking  of 
this  Comforter  whom  he  had  promised  them. 
All  through  this  chapter  the  realization  that 
he  was  soon  to  leave  them,  the  knowledge  of 
their  small  fitness  to  cope  with  the  work  and 
the  difficulties  before  them,  had  given  a  pecu¬ 
liar  tenderness  to  his  words  and  tone.  It  was 
as  his  little  rhildren  (xiii.  33)  that  he  thought 
of  them;  so  now  he  gives  them  the  unspeak¬ 
able  comfort  of  his  own  return  and  abiding 
presence  (I  eome)  iu  the  person  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  The  promise  is  inexhaustible;  from 
his  resurrection  even  to  the  end  of  the  world, 

I  am  with  you  olway  (Matt,  xxviii.  20),  he  says 
to  his  own.  It  is  a  promise  not  to  the  Apos¬ 
tles  only,  but  to  the  Church. 

Verse  19.  1V(  a  little  while  and  the  world  be- 

holdeth  me  no  more.  In  less  than  twenty-four 
hours  he  would  be  dead,  and  with  his  death 
the  world  lost  the  power  of  beholding  him. 
Not  so  his  own ;  their  power  of  beholding  lies 
in  their  fellowship  with  him,  and  the  very 
fact  of  his  non-appearance  to  the  world  was  the 
condition  of  their  seeing  him  always.  For  I 
lire  and  ye  also  shall  live.  Since  their  inner 
life  rests  on  his  life,  they  still  behold  him  in 
the  spiritual  sphere.  Their  intercourse  with 
him  is  close  and  real ;  their  strength  is  drawn 
from  it.  He  has  life  in  himself :  I  Ii ve,  he 
says,  though  death  is  just  before  him ;  and  his 
own  live  in  him  (v.  2.5,  26). 

Verse  20.  At  that  day  of  realized  life  in 
him.  For  the  Apostles  this  was  probably 
Pentecost ;  for  the  individual  believer  it  is  the 
day  when  he  comes  to  know  by  experience  (com¬ 
pare  on  xiii.  7)  the  true  relation  between  the 
Father  and  Christ  and  himself.  The  highest 
knowledge  of  Christ  is  to  know  of  his  oneness 
with  the  Father;  the  highest  knowledge  of  the 
Christian  life  is  to  know  the  union  of  the  soul 
with  Christ.  This  wonderful  union  of  Christ 
with  God  and  Christ  with  the  Church,  and 
with  each  individual  in  it,  is  the  great  theme  of 
this  discourse  and  of  the  prayer  which  follows. 

Verse  21.  To  have  the  commandments  of 
Christ  is  to  know  what  they  are ;  to  keep  them 
is  to  fulfil  them  in  one’s  personal  experience: 
this  is  the  proof  of  love  (therefore  he  it  is,  em¬ 
phatic),  because  it  shows  oneness  of  will  (verse 
15).  It  is  the  conscious  experience  of  such  a 
one  that  he  is  loved  of  God.  Christ  says  my 
Father  here,  because  he  is  emphasizing  the  fact 
that  love  to  him  is  the  condition  of  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  love  of  Gotl.  For  this  love  is  not 
that  of  iii.  16,  but  is  the  love  of  complacency 
— the  Father  delighting  in  the  Christian  be¬ 
cause  he  loves  and  is  one  with  the  Sou,  and 
through  this  love  of  the  Father  even  the  love 
of  the  Son  becomes  deeper  and  more  wonderful, 
and  he  manifests  himself  to  him  as  he  could 
not  do  before. 

Verse  22.  Judas,  who  as  John  makes  haste 
to  mention,  is  not  Iscariot,  lest  we  should  for¬ 
get  that  he  has  already  told  us  (xiii.  30)  of  the 
traitor’s  departure,  is  the  disciple  called  Leb- 
beus  Thaddeus  by  the  Synoptics  (Luke  vi.  16; 
Acts  i.  13,  compare  Matt.  x.  3;  Mark  iii.  18). 
He  was  probably  one  of  the  Lord’s  brothers, 
and  author  of  the  Epistle  of  Jude.  In  his 
question.  Lord,  what  has  come  to  pass,  that  thou 
wilt  manifest  thyself  unto  us  and  not  unto  the 
world  f  he  shows  how  entirely  he  holds  the 
Jewish  point  of  view  as  to  the  Messiah.  He 
cannot  understand  how  the  complete  revelation 
of  Christ  will  not  be  to  the  world.  (Compare 
vii.  4  )  He  thinks  that  something  must  have 
happened  to  change  the  Lord’s  plan. 

Verse  23.  The  rest  of  the  chapter  gives  the 
law  of  the  progress  of  revelation.  Verses  23, 
24  give  the  condition,  25-27  the  mode  of  this 
progress.  The  remainder  of  the  chapter  (vss 
28-31)  recapitulates  and  interprets. 


The  condition  of  the  revelation  is  that  which 
is  also  the  test  of  love,  obedience,  lie  will  keep 
my  word,  and'  as  a  result  My  Father  will  lore 
him,  and  we  will  come  unto  him,  and  make  our 
abode  tvith  him  (1  Thess.  iii.  11).  My  word  is 
the  totality  of  his  teachings;  it  is  the  spirit  of 
obedience  in  the  heart  that  becomes  visible  in 
the  life,  and  so  brings  about  the  condition 
w’hich  makes  it  possible  that  the  abode  of  the 
Father  and  the  Sou  should  be  ■with  believers, 
making  of  them  a  true  fellowship — a  Church. 
The  word  abode  is  that  of  verse  2,  there  called 
mansion. 

This  reply  to  Jude  was  not  a  direct  answer; 
it  was  the  further  development  of  the  thought 
which  had  prompted  the  question.  In  it  Jesus 
used  a  thought  which  was  familiar  to  every 
Jew,  the  dwelling  of  God  among  his  people, 
but  he  gave  it  a  new  meaning  by  the  clear 
light  which  he  shed  upon  it  in  teaching  how 
the  Father  and  the  Son  could  dwell  in  the  in¬ 
dividual  heart,  through  the  Spirit.  The  condi¬ 
tion  had  already  been  given — obedience ;  this 
he  did  not  enlarge  upon,  but  the  result,  the 
manifestation  (verses  21,  22),  he  gloriously  de¬ 
velops. 

Ver.se  24.  The  plural  (words,  compare  word, 
vs.  23)  shows  not  only  the  fact  of  disobedience, 
but  that  the  principle  of  obedience  is  wanting. 
The  words  of  Jesus  are  one,  a  perfect  unity; 
but  to  those  not  in  fellowship  w’ith  him,  they 
seem  a  collection  of  isolated  commands.  As 
verse  23  answered  the  first  part  of  Jude’s  ques¬ 
tion,  How  is  it  that  thou  wilt  7nanifest  thyself  to 
usf  so  this  verse  answers  his  and  not  unto  the 
world?  Disobedience  forbids  the  manifestation 
of  God,  who  is  Love. 

Ver.ses  25,  26.  Perhaps  there  was  a  pause  of 
deep  meditation  after  that  answer.  Here  Jesus 
resumes  the  subject  of  the  Paraclete.  This  is 
so  far  an  answer  to  Jude’s  question,  that  it 
explains  the  mode  of  the  manifestation  as  the 
previous  verses  had  given  its  condition.  So 
much  as  that  he  had  been  able  to  say  to  them, 
u-hile  abiding  ivith  them,  but  a  new  condition  is 
necessary  to  a  perfect  unfolding  of  the  truth. 
The  I’aracletc,  whom  the  Father  will  send  in  my 
name,  will  teach  t.on  till  things,  while  bringing  to 
your  remembrmice  all  that  I  hare  said  unto  you. 
We  have  already  seen  this  promise  strikingly 
fulfilled  more  than  once  in  chapter  ii.  22,  xii. 
16;  it  is  also  seen  in  Luke  ix.  45,  and  other 
places.  They  needed  an  interpreter,  an  illu¬ 
minator  who  would  teach  them — not  something 
other  than  Jesus  had  taught  (see  xvi.  13),  but 
the  same,  translating  his  word  into  realities, 
bringing  home  to  them  their  essential  truth. 

Verse  26  is  the  only  place  where  the  full 
title  of  the  Holy  Spirit  appears  in  the  Gospel. 
In  my  name  means  that  the  Holy  Spirit  reveals 
and  interprets  the  Father  (v.  43,  compare  Gal. 
X.  4,  6).  “The  believer’s  title  to  the  gift  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  is  his  love  for  Jesus;  the 
Father’s  motive  for  this  gift  is  his  love  for 
Jesus  and  for  him  who  loves  Jesus,’’  says 
Godet. 

Ver.se  27.  Peace:  the  word  is  one  of  com¬ 
mon  salutation  or  farewell,  but  how  new  and 
deep  the  meaning  which  Christ  puts  into  it 
here!  It  is  his  parting  blessing  to  his  little 
children,  not  in  word  only,  but  also  in  deed; 
for  the  peace  he  gives  is  not  such  as  the  world 
gives.  It  brings  us  back  to  the  loving  warning 
of  verse  1,  but  on  how  much  higher  a  plane ; 
there  they  are  to  be  not  troubled,  here  they 
may  have  his  peace,  that  infinite  calm,  that 
deep  repose,  the  rest  of  quiet  after  conflict,  of 
perfect  unison  after  discord;  all  thoughts,  all 
desires,  all  terrors,  all  pains,  merged  into  the 
unutterable  bliss  of  oneness  with  the  Lord. 
This  is  his  gift  to  his  own ;  the  gift  that  he 
conquered  for  them  through  his  death. 

It  is  a  part  of  my  religion  to  look  well  after 
the  cheerfulnesses  of  life  and  let  the  dismals 
shift  for  themselves. — Louisa  M.  Alcott. 


April  20,  1809. 
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THE  BIHLE  STUDY  UMON  (OR  BLAKESLEE) 
LESSONS. 

XVIII.— Tfi!’,  Second  Pkeachixo  Tour. 

Luke  vii.  1-35. 

Notice  especially  iu  lessons  xviii. -xxii.  the 
characteristics  of  this  second  preaching  tour  as 
dilferent  from  the  first.  In  contrast  with  the 
four  disciples  of  the  first  tour,  we  find  here 
an  organized  body  of  twelve  men,  wdth  a  great 
company  of  sympathetic  follow’ers  and  friends. 
Into  this  tour  conies  also  the  growdng  and  open 
opposition  of  the  Pharisees.  It  is  a  sign  of  the 
success  of. 'Jesus’  work  among  the  people. 

Jesus’  life  in  Capernaum  is  marked  by  many 
important  events.  Gather  them  out  of  the 
Gospel  story,  and  they  will  show'  how  deeply 
he  had  moved  a  circle  of  prominent  people  in 
that  busy^town,  the  nobleman  and  his  son,  the 
tax-gatherer  Matthew-Levi,  and  now  a  notable 
centurion.  Edersheim  thinks  that  he  was  not 
a  full  proselyte.  His  very  statement  that  he 
was  not  fit,  or  worthy  that  Jesus  should  come 
under  his  roof,  and  the  sending  of  the  elders 
to  ask  for  him,  show's  that  he  was  a  Gentile, 
who  recognized  the  Jewish  fear  of  defilement. 
And  it  is  noticeable  that  Jesus  accepted  his 
position  without  opposition  or  argument.  Yet 
Matthew'’s  statement  (viii.  11,  12)  shows  how 
well  Jesus  understood  what  would  be  the 
future  attitude  of  the  Gentile  world  towards 
him  as  contrasted  with  the  Jew'ish.  Bring 
out  in  the  lesson  the  character  of  this  man, 
as  shown  by  the  elders’  report  of  him,  and  his 
own  words  to  Jesus,  the  “  straightforw'arduess 
of  his  faith  beautifully  shining  through  the 
bluff  ness  of  the  soldier.” 

The  road  from  Capernaum  to  Nain  can  be 
traced  even  now,  w'hen  the  ‘  ‘  pleasant  place,  ’  ’ 
as  its  name  signifies,  is  a  desolate  ruin.  A 
Jewish  funeral  procession  gathered  to  itself 
passers-by;  for  all  work,  even  study,  must  be 
interrupted  by  at  least  the  rising  up  to  do  rev¬ 
erence  to  the  dead.  The  body,  lying  in  a 
wicker-basket  or  bier,  was  borne  by  unshod 
mourners,  in  relays,  with  the  usual  accom¬ 
paniment  of  w'ailing  women,  flutes  and  cym- 
bal.s.  This  formula  was  sometimes  used, 
‘‘Weep  w'ith  them,  all  ye  who  are  bitter  of 
heart!”  Luke’s  clear  storytells  how  Jesus’ 
calm  words  of  power  changed  all  this  sorrow 
to  joy.  This  is  the  first  recorded  miracle  of 
resurrection,  and  is  spoken  of  only  by  Luke,  as 
John  alone  records  that  of  Lazarus.  There  is 
no  trace  of  the  effort  which  Elijah  and  Elisha 
and  even  Peter  used  in  such  a  case.  ‘‘Christ 
the  Prince  of  Life  rules  dynamically  over  the 
kingdom  of  the  dead.  ’  ’  That  great  mystery 
which  we  call  death  is  as  surely  under  his 
control  as  that  other  mystery  which  we  call 
life. 

The  echoes  of  Christ’s  wonderful  work  reach 
John  the  Baptist  shut  up  in  his  gloomy  dungeon 
under  Herod’s  rock-set  palace.  Wbat  must 
such  captivity  have  meant  to  this  free  child  of 
the  desert!  What  w'onder  that,  shut  away 
from  sun  and  air,  and  more  than  all,  from 
touch  with  Christ’s  personality,  perplexed  by 
discordant  reports  of  his  work,  distrust  should 
have  settled  upon  him !  Jesus’  ministry  had 
been  so  different  from  what  he  had  expected 
and  predicted.  Could  this  man  w'ho  confines 
himself  to  teaching  and  healing  the  sick  be 
the  Expected  One,  who  was  ‘‘to  baptize  with 
fire”?  Jesus’  answer  w'as  to  refer  John  to  the 
Messianic  prophecies  familiar  to  John  and 
dear  to  his  heart.  Puzzling  as  were  some  of 
these  prophecies  to  the  patriotic  Jew',  from 
the  strain  of  suffering  and  defeat  which  ran 
through  them,  the.se  w'hich  Jesus  quoted  were 
being  literally  fulfilled,  as  John’s  disciples 
could  tell  him.  Jesus  added  a  tender  word  of 
rebuke,  if  we  can  call  it  by  so  harsh  a  name, 
‘‘Blessed  is  he  who  accepts  the  work  I  am 
doing,  and  w'hose  faith  stumbles  not  over  the 
mystery  of  it.  ” 


Then,  as  if  he  could  not  restrain  himself, 
Jesus  breaks  forth  into  what  has  been  called  a 
passion  of  commendation  of  John.  The  reed 
swayed  by  the  wind  is  by  w'ay  of  a  vigorous 
contrast  to  John’s  sturdy  strength  of  character. 
The  figure  of  the  desert  ascetic  iu  his  rough 
garb  came  before  the  minds  of  those  who  had 
heard  and  seen  him.  He  w'as  no  effeminate 
dweller  in  the  luxury  of  a  king’s  palace.  Not 
these,  but  w'hat  w'as  he?  A  prophet  and  even 
greater,  the  expected  messenger  who  should 
come  from  God.  Y"et  Jesus  follows  this  de¬ 
served  panegyric  on  John’s  greatness  by  say¬ 
ing  that  the  least  and  most  stumbling  of  these 
new  disciples  iu  this  kingdom  of  heaven  which 
he  had  just  set  up  was  greater  than  he — mean¬ 
ing  that  the  new  truths  which  he.had  brought 
to  men  w'ere  on  a  higher  plane  than  the  old 
which  they  had  known.  An  earnest  Chris¬ 
tian  child  of  to-day  knows  more  of  what  God 
is,  what  immortality  means,  and  w'hat  spiritual 
life  can  do,  than  even  John  the  ^Baptist.  This 
is  a  thought  worth  pondering  over,  to  draw 
out  its  full  sw'eetness. 


TRAVELING  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  LIBRARIES. 

Rev.  C.  L.  Richards. 

A  few  years  ago  State  Senator  Stout  of  Wis¬ 
consin,  at  his  own  personal  expense,  introduced 
the  Traveling  Library  as  it  has  been  carried  on 
in  New  York  State  for  many  years  past.  Later 
the  State  Legislature  adopted  the  plan,  and  it 
was  extended  through  large  parts  of  the  State. 

A  year  ago  the  plan  was  taken  up  by  the 
Sauk  County  Sunday-School  Association  for 
the  purpose  of  increasing  the  interest,  attend¬ 
ance  and  efficiency  of  our  country  Sunday- 
schools.  For  years  we  have  had  the  county 
divided  into  six  districts,  with  a  Superintend¬ 
ent  for  each.  So  we  made  use  of  this  division 
to  carry  out  our  plans.  'We  had  a  little  over 
one  hundred  dollars  in  the  treasury  to  begin 
with.  Six  libraries  of  fifty  volumes  each  were 
bought,  one  of  them  being  German,  of  the 
American  Sunday-School  Union.  For  fair 
treatment  one  was  sent  to  each  district.  They 
were  loaned  to  schools  which  would  donate 
their  old  libraries  in  exchange  for  new  ones. 
By  this  means  over  five  hundred  old  books 
were  given  to  the  Committee.  These  were  in 
turn  repaired,  catalogued,  labeled  and  sent 
out  to  schools  destitute  of  libraries,  making 
nine  more  good  libraries,  and  one  poor  one 
made  up  of  old  culls.  Many  other  applica¬ 
tions  came  in  from  destitute  schools,  but  we 
were  unable  to  meet  the  demand  until  more 
money  should  come  in. 

Our  annual  convention  is  always  held  on 
Washington’s  Birthday,  and  another  day  ad¬ 
joining.  This  enables  teachers  and  scholars 
from  the  day  schools  to  attend  at  least  half 
the  sessions.  The  Committee  were  not  able  to 
distribute  the  first  libraries,  however,  until 
the  first  of  May  last.  Six  months  later  the 
libraries  were  moved  about  according  to  the 
direction  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee, 
Miss  Jennie  Baker  of  Prairie  du  Sac.  The 
schools  which  first  had  new  libraries  were 
given  the  first  of  November  last  old  ones.  That 
the  old  former  library  should  not  be  returned 
to  any  school  was  guarded  against. 

The  expense  of  transfer  is  made  as  light  as 
possible ;  each  school  having  some  farmer  carry 
the  books  to  and  from  an  appointed  center. 
Wooden  cases  were  made  and  furnished  where 
needed.  Library  record  books  were  bought. 
The  labels  had  printed  on  them  these  words : 

Traveling  Library. 

No.  - . 

Sauk  County  S.  S.  Association. 

Book  No. - . 

That  the  plan  i.s  feasible  has  been  well 
proven.  But  we  took  care  to  select  an  efficient 
chairman  so  as  to  insure  its  success.  In  the 
cour.se  of  time  every  country  boy  and  girl  will 


have  a  large  range  of  reading  at  small  expense. 
The  stronger  as  well  as  weaker  schools  in  the 
county  are  asked  for  an  annual  contribution  to 
maintain  it.  We  are  well  pleased  with  our 
first  year’s  experience ;  we  see  wherein  it  may 
be  improved;  are  now  w'orking  for  more  means 
to  extend  it  among  the  remaining  destitute 
schools.  W'e  had  foolishly  flattered  ourselves 
that  we  were  the  first  to  apply  the  secular 
plan  to  a  religions  body,  but  a  few  months 
after  we  were  under  headway,  some  writer  in 
the  Sunday-School  Times  mapped  out  our  ideas 
as  a  suggestion,  though  he  did  not  say  he  bad 
it  in  operation.  Later  we  noticed  that  in  the 
great  Convention  held  in  London,  (I  be¬ 
lieve),  the  report  from  Australia  contained  the 
Traveling  Library  Sj'stem  as  in  successful  opera¬ 
tion  in  that  Island  Continent. 

Baraisoo,  Wisconsin. 

christia^’ndeavor 

Rev.  Henry  T.  McEwen,  D.D. 

A  Christian’s  Time. 

Apr.  34.  Time  for  prayer.  Matt.  6:. 5-8. 

3.5.  Time  for  Bible  study.  I’s.  119:  14.>153: 

3  Tim.  3:  15-19. 

36.  Time  for  fellowship.  Col.  3:13-17. 

37.  Time  for  helpfulness.  Luke  10  :  85-37. 

38.  Time  for  service.  John  31 :  1.5-17. 

39.  Time  for  rest.  Lev.  35:  1-7. 

30.  Topic— How  shall  we  divide  our  time  ? 

Eccl.  3:  1-15. 

Spiritual  growth  will  outrun  material  prog¬ 
ress  when  the  Christian  world  is  as  alive  and 
alert  in  ’the  use  of  time  and  opportunity  as  is 
the  business  and  commercial  world. 

Listen  to  some  of  the  world’s  proverbs. 
‘‘Time  is  money.”  ‘‘Time  and  tide  wait  for 
no  man.  ”  ‘  ‘  Take  time  by  the  forelock.  ”  ‘  ‘  Let 
not  the  grass  grow  under  your  feet.”  These 
and  others  which  will  occur  to  you  tingle  with 
life  and  energy. 

Watch  the  eagerness  and  vim  with  which  it 
goes  to  another  day’s  toil  in  the  early  morn¬ 
ing.  Hope  makes  the  eye  bright,  and  gives 
music  to  the  voice.  There  is  the  anticipation 
of  triumph. 

Study  the  daring  endeavors  made  to  save 
time.  In  their  race  between  Chicago  and 
Omaha  two  railways  are  bending  every  energy 
to  reduce  the  time  between  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  coasts  by  twenty-four  hours.  Think 
of  a  locomotive  weighing  seventy  tons,  with 
its  three  mail  cars,  attaining  now'  and  again 
in  its  wild  flight  through  the  darkness  a  speed 
of  ninety  miles  per  hour !  This  contest  is  not 
waged  for  a  paltry  million  of  dollars,  but  for 
time,  whose  value  cannot  be  expressed  in 
dollars. 

‘‘Across  the  Atlantic  in  Three  Days”  will  be 
the  thrilling  headline  of  our  daily  papers  in 
the  near  future.  Fame  and  fortune  await  the 
inventor  w'ho  achieves  it.  Such  a  vessel  would 
be  crowded  with  passengers  to  whom  time  is 
more  than  money.  She  would  be  subsidized 
by  nations  for  fast  mail.  The  past  forty  years 
have  reduced  the  time  by  nearly  five  days ;  w'e 
may  trust  the  next  twenty-five  years  to  reduce 
it  two  days  further.  ‘‘Round  the  World  in 
Eighty  Days”  was  w'ild  fiction  in  1872,  when 
Verne  wrote  his  book.  ‘‘Round  the  World  in 
Thirty-three  Days”  will  be  sober  fact  w'hen 
the  Trans-Siberian  Railway  is  completed. 

The  business  world  does  not  at  all  over-esti¬ 
mate  the  value  of  time.  It  has  put  the  matter 
to  practical  test  and  has  found  it  to  be  worth 
all  it  has  ever  endured  or  expended  for  it. 
The  Christian  world  yet  underestimates  its 
value.  It  is  not  a  case  of  less  zeal  for  business, 
the  need  is  more  zeal  for  Goil.  There  is  no 
conflict  between  honest,  earnest  business  and 
holy  life. 

The  author  of  ‘‘Getting  on  in  the  World” 
says;  ‘‘Time  is  not  waste  land,  fit  only  for 
stubble  aud  the  gorse,  but  true  estate,  of  which 
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no  corner  is  to  be  left  unredeemed.  The  men 
who  have  won  for  themselves  high  success  or 
great  and  enduring  reputation  have  made  the 
most  of  the  fragments  of  time,  gleaning  up 
its  golden  dust,  its  raspings  and  parings,  its 
remnants  of  days  and  bits  of  hours,  which  so 
many  persons  sweep  out  into  the  waste  of  ex¬ 
istence.  ”  To  the  group  of  men  who  conversed 
with  him  till  his  death,  Socrates  gave  to  time 
something  of  its  eternal  significance  and  scope : 
“If  it  be  true  that  the  soul  is  immortal,  we 
have  to  take  care  of  her,  not  on  account  of  the 
time  only  which  we  call  life,  but  also  on  ac¬ 
count  of  all  time.  Now  we  can  see  how  terri¬ 
ble  will  be  the  danger  of  neglect.  ’  ’ 

Enter  thy  closet  and  shut  the  door,  that  yon 
may  shut  yourself  in  with  God,  and  may  shut 
yourself  away  from  the  world.  Business  houses 
always  have  their  private  offices,  into  which 
you  may  not  rush  at  will.  Behind  those  closed 
doors,  strictli/  prinite,  the  thinking  is  done 
which  tells  in  the  world.  To  succeed,  business 
must  shut  itself  away  from  the  noisy,  disturb¬ 
ing,  absorbing  world.  Is  such  seclusion  less 
vital  to  the  Christian? 

During  the  recent  war,  order*  from  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  had  first  place.  They  were 
read  over  and  over  until  every  word  was 
familiar.  The  justification  for  some  of  the 
movements  is  found  in  these  orders,  of  which 
the  great  world  knew  nothing.  The  Bible  is 
God’s  orders  for  the  conduct  of  our  war  with 
sin.  To  know  it  is  vital.  It  cannot  be  known 
without  study.  You  lose  your  battles  because 
you  neglect  or  disobey  orders. 

Duty  often  involves  danger.  I  suspect  it  did, 
when  the  poor  fellow  fell  among  thieves.  The 
reputation  of  that  road  was  bad.  Even  danger 
does  not  excuse  neglect  of  duty.  They  might 
suspect,  but  did  not  know  that  other  thieves 
might  attack  them,  if  they  came  to  the  poor 
fellow’s  aid;  even  that  suspicion  did  not  atone 
for  the  heartlessness  of  the  priest  and  Levite. 

The  case  against  them  is  worse  yet,  if  their 
only  excuse  is  that  “they  did  not  have  time.” 

All  time  i*  God’*.  In  your  division  and  use 
of  it,  see  that  God-like  motives  and  methods 
have  sway.  Self  is  as  imperious  in  the  use  of 
time  as  of  talent  or  money.  “Lord,  what  wilt 
thou  have  me  to  do?” 


The  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at 
Muir,  Mich. ,  claims  for  his  Christian  Endeavor 
society  the  proud  distinction  of  being  the  very 
first  Presbyterian  Christian  Endeavor  society 
on  record.  That  would  make  it  the  forerun¬ 
ner  of  a  numerous  and  illustrious  host.  As  in 
the  case  of  the  first  Christian  Endeavor  society 
at  Portland,  Me.,  this  society  also  grew  out  of 
a  revival,  which  had  brought  into  the  Church 
nearly  thirty  young  people.  Two  of  the  young 
men  entered  the  ministry. 

His  testimony  as  to  the  loyalty  and  fidelity 
of  the  society  I  give  in  his  own  words : 

“Our  Christian  Endeavor  society  members 
nearly  always  constitute  a  majority  of  those 
who  attend  the  mid-week  prayer-meeting. 

“All,  except  one,  of  our  Sunday-school  teach¬ 
ers  are  members  of  the  Christian  Endeavor 
society. 

“For  more  than  a  year,  the  society  has  occu¬ 
pied  the  time  of  the  evening  service,  the  aver¬ 
age  attendance  being  greater  than  when  we  had 
both  Christian  Endeavor  and  preaching  sers'- 
ices.  ”  _ 

Mr.  Wells  must  feel  positively  lonesome  at 
Headquarters.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Clark  are  investi¬ 
gating  Christian  Endeavor  possibilities  and 
achievements  in  the  islands  of  the  .sea,  amidst 
ropical  foliage,  fruits  and  scenery.  Their 
welcome  is  almost  oriental.  Treasurer  Shaw 
attending  a  series  of  meetings  in  Wisconsin, 
raced  by  breezes  from  her  towering  pines. 
General  Secretary  Baer  has  turned  his  face 
toward  the  ‘  ‘  Sunny  South.  ’  ’  Before  his  return 
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he  will  have  addressed  meetings  in  eleven 
different  States,  six  of  these  addresses  being 
before  State  Conventions.  Christian  Endeavor 
is  doing  yeoman  service  for  a  thoroughly  united 
country.  Delegates  from  the  East,  West, 
North  and  South  meet  each  other,  as  well  as 
those  from  city  and  country.  They  are  loyal  to 
one  glorious  Master  Jesus  Christ.  One  flag 
floats  over  them.  Spiritual  ties  arc  binding 
them  more  closely  with  each  year.  Every  day 
enables  them  to  understand  and  appreciate  each 
other  better.  Dr.  Mackenzie,  pastor  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  San  Francisco,  paid 
a  noble  tribute  the  other  day  to  the  part  which 
Christian  Endeavor  had  played  in  bringing 
about  that  condition  which  enabled  the  non- 
liturgical  churches  of  England  to  adopt  a  com¬ 
mon  catechism. 

The  Hon.  Grover  Cleveland,  ex- President  of 
the  United  States,  has  this  to  say  concerning 
the  Peace  Memorial  of  Christian  Endeavor. 
“The  members  and  friends  of  the  societies  of 
Christian  Endeavor  have  never  entered  upon 
an  undertaking  so  practical  and  so  noble  as  the 
effort  they  are  now  making  to  secure  an  aban¬ 
donment  of  war  as  a  means  for  the  settlement 
of  international  differences ;  and  if  there  is  any 
substance  to  the  claim  that  our  institutions  and 
the  traits  that  characterize  us  as  a  people  tend 
to  national  elevation  and  Christianization,  it 
is  eminently  proper  that  our  country  should 
be  in  the  lead  in  any  movement  in  the  interests 
of  peace.  ’  ’ 

The  Hon.  Benjamin  Harrison,  ex-President 
of  the  United  States,  sends  this  as  his  message 
concerning  the  same  subject; 

“For  myself,  and  much  more  for  the  great 
body  of  its  citizenship,  I  express  the  desire  of 
America  for  peace  with  the  whole  world.  It 
would  haveibeen  in  vain  to  suggest  the  pulling 
down  of  block-houses  or  family  disarmament  to 
the  settlers  on  a  hostile  Indian  frontier.  They 
would  have  told  you  rightly  that  the  condi¬ 
tions  were  not  ripe.  And  so  it  may  be,  and 
is,  probably  true  that  a  full  application  of  the 
principle  is  not  presently  possible,  the  devil 
still  being  unchained.  It  is  by  a  spirit  of  love 
and  forbearance  mastering  the  civil  institu¬ 
tions  and  governments  of  the  world  that  we 
shall  approach  universal  peace  and  adopt  arbi¬ 
tration  methods  of  settling  disputes.  ’  ’ 

These  sentences  from  “Detroit  ’99”  show 
the  spirit  in  which  that  Convention  is  being 
planned  and  prayed  for.  “The  churches  of 
Detroit,  whose  members  are  laboring  together 
earnestly;  to  aid  in  making  the  next  gathering 
of  the  Christian  Endeavor  hosts  a  great  vic¬ 
tory  for  the  power  of  the  Gospel,  do  urgently 
and  with  an  eye  single  to  His  glory  exhort  our 
brethren  to  think  seriously  regarding  the  mat¬ 
ter,  for  of  a  truth  we  expect  it  to  be  a  mar¬ 
velous  manifestation  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
working  among  the  children  of  men.  ”  “  The 
great  world-filling  cause  of  Christ  is  steadily 
marching  on,  silently  but  surely  conquering 
the  hearts  and  moulding  the  lives  of  men.  ’  ’ 

Three  cheers  and  a  tiger  for  the  Christian 
Endeavorers  who  did  such  heroic  service  in 
Idaho,  aiding  in  securing  the  enactment  of  a 
law  which  prohibits  all  forms  of  gambling  and 
all  gambling  devices,  under  heavy  penalty.  In 
a  mining  State,  where  gambling  is  the  chief 
crime,  this  is  a  signal  victory. 


At  the  close  of  his  wonderfully  spiritual  life, 
Henry  Martyn  mourned  that  he  had  devoted 
“too  much  time  to  public  works  and  too  little 
to  private  communion  with  God.  ”  It  is  indeed 
true  that  “He  that  saveth  his  time  from  prayer 
shall  lose  it.  And  he  that  loseth  his  time  for 
communion  with  God  shall  find  it  again  in 
added  blessing,  and  power,  and  fruitfulness.  ’  ’ 
— Selected. 
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An  active  faith  can  give  thanks  for  a  prom¬ 
ise,  though  it  be  not  yet  performed ;  know  ing 
that  God’s  bonds  are  as  good  as  ready  money. 
—Mathew  Henry. 

Did  it  never  occur  to  you  iliat  if  you  do  not 
hear  God’s  answer  to  prayer,  it  may  be  not 
because  he  is  dumb,  but  because  yon  are  deaf ; 
not  because  he  has  no  answ’er  to  give,  but  be¬ 
cause  you  have  not  been  listening  for  it?  We 
are  so  bu.sj'  with  our  serc'ice,  so  busy  with  our 
work,  and  sometimes  so  busy  with  our  praying, 
that  it  does  not  occur  to  us  to  stop  our  own 
talking  and  listen  if  God  has  some  answer  to 
give  ns  with  “the  still  small  voice;”  to  be 
passive,  to  be  quiet,  to  do  nothing,  say  nothing, 
in  some  true  sense  think  nothing;  simply  to  be 
receptive  and  waiting  for  the  voice.  “Wait 
thou  only  upon  God,  ’  ’  says  the  Psalmist ;  and 
again,  “Wait  on  the  Lord.” — Selected. 

Sacrifices  help  wonderfully  to  w’rench  us 
away  from  earth  and  self- pleasing,  and  lift  us 
heavenward.  Do  not  try  to  pare  down  the 
time  limit  of  the  morning  watch  to  less  than 
the  half-hour.  There  can  be  no  question  about 
the  possibility  of  finding  the  time.  Ten  minutes 
from  sleep,  ten  from  company  or  amusement, 
ten  from  lessons.  How'  easy  where  tlie  heart 
is  right,  hungering  to  know'  God  and  his  will 
perfectly'! — Andrew  Murray. 

The  love  of  Christ  is  too  large  for  any  heart 
to  hold  it.  It  will  overflow' into  others’  hearts: 
it  will  give  itself  out,  give  itself  away,  for  the 
enriching  of  other  live.s.  The  heart  of  Christ 
is  a  costly  thing  for  any  one  to  own.  It  w'ill 
lead  those  w'ho  have  it  where  it  led  him.  If 
it  cost  him  the  cross,  it  will  cost  them  no  less. 
— J.  M.  Campbell. 

Life  is  not  all  toil.  God  gives  ns  many  quiet 
resting  places  in  our  pilgrim  way.  Night  is 
one  of  these,  when,  after  the  day’s  toil,  strug¬ 
gle  and  exhaustion,  we  are  led  aside,  and  the 
curtains  are  drawn  to  shut  out  the  noise,  and 
he  giveth  his  beloved  sleep,  in  sleep  giving 
the  wonderful  blessings  of  renewal.  The  Sab¬ 
bath  is  another  of  these  quiet  resting  places. 
God  would  have  us  drop  our  worldly  tasks,  and 
have  a  day  for  the  refreshing  of  both  body  and 
soul.  .  .  .  Friendship’s  trysts  are  also  quiet  rest¬ 
ing  places,  where  heart  may  commune  w’ith 
heart,  where  Jesus  comes,  too,  unseen,  and 
gives  his  blessing.  All  ordinances  of  Christian 
worship — seasons  of  prayer  and  devotion,  hours 
of  communion  with  God — are  quiet  resting 
places.  Far  more  than  we  are  apt  to  realize 
do  we  need  these  silent  times  in  our  busy  life, 
needing  them  all  the  more  the  busier  the  life 
may  be. — J.  R.  Miller. 

And  so  this  soul  of  mine  is  a  compound  of 
two  worlds — dust  and  deity!  It  touches  the 
boundary  line  of  two  hemispheres.  It  is  allied 
on  one  side  to  the  divine ;  on  the  other,  to  the 
beast  of  the  field.  Its  beginning  is  from  be¬ 
neath,  but  its  culmination  is  from  above ;  it  is 
started  from  the  dust  of  the  ground,  but  it  is 
finished  in  the  breath  of  God.  My  soul,  art 
thou  living  up  to  thy  twofold  origin?  Art 
thou  remembering  thy  double  parentage,  and 
therefore  thy  double  duty?  Thou  hast  a  duty 
to  thy  God,  for  his  breath  is  in  thee ;  thou  hast 
a  duty  to  the  earth,  for  out  of  it  wast  thou 
taken.  Thou  must  aspire  both  upward  and 
downward ;  upward  to  reach  thy  God ;  down¬ 
ward  to  touch  the  things  of  the  dust.  Thou 
must  receive  thy  beauty  from  the  breath  of 
God,  and  thou  must  give  thy  beauty  to  the 
things  of  the  dust.  Thou  art  placed  between 
the  two  worlds  in  order  that  thou  mayest  re¬ 
unite  them ;  thou  art  the  mediator  between  the 
highest  and  lowest.  Take  the  things  of  the 
highest  and  give  them  to  the  lowest.  Take 
the  divine  love  into  thyself,  and  shed  it  down 
upon  that  which  is  beneath  thee.  Shed  it 
down  until  it  shall  become  that  glass  wherein 
thou  shalt  behold  God’s  glory  even  in  the  dust, 
and  in  whose  reflected  i^iance  the  dust  itself 
shall  be  transformed  into  the  image  of  the 
Divine.  — George  Matheson. 

A  quiet  hour  spent  alone  with  God  at  the 
beginning  of  the  day  is  the  best  beginning  for 
the  toils  and  cares  of  active  business.  A  brief 
season  of  prayer,  looking  above  for  wisdom 
and  grace  and  strength,  and  seeking  for  an  out¬ 
pouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  helps  us  to  carry 
our  religion  into  the  business  of  the  day.  It 
brings  joy  and  peace  within  the  heart.  And  as 
we  faithfully  strive  to  do  our  Father’s  will 
we  have  a  joyful  trust  that  however  dark  or 
discouraging  events  may  appear,  his  hand  is 
guiding  everything  and  will  give  the  wisest 
direction  to  all  our  toils. — Selected. 
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HOME  DEPARTMENT. 


THE  H.IBVS  HEKITAGE. 

An  infant  in  its  cradle  slept, 

And  in  its  sleep  it  smiled— 

And  one  by  one  three  women  knelt 
To  kiss  the  fair-haired  child  ; 

And  each  thought  of  the  days  to  be 
And  breathed  a  prayer  half  silently. 

One  poured  her  love  on  many  lives. 

Hut  knew  love's  toil  and  care ; 

Its  burdens  oft  had  been  to  her 
A  heavy  weight  to  bear : 

She  stooped  and  murmured  lovingly, 

"Not  hardened  hands,  dear  child,  for  thee.” 

One  had  not  known  the  burdened  hands. 

Hut  knew  the  empty  heart ; 

At  life’s  rich  banquet  she  had  sat. 

An  unfed  guest,  apart ; 

“Oh,  not,”  she  whispered  tenderly. 

“An  empty  hcatt,  dear  child,  for  thee.” 

And  one  was  old  ;  she  had  known  care. 

She  had  known  loneliness; 

She  knew  God  leads  us  by  no  path 
His  presence  cannot  bless ; 

She  smiled  and  murmured  trustfully, 

“  Gotl's  will,  dear  child,  Gotl’s  will  for  thee  !” 

—.Selected. 


THE  THIELES  OF  riVILIZATIO>. 

Kate  Upson  Clark. 

Civilization  grows  by  constantly  giving  men 
and  women  more  time  from  the  actual  struggle 
for  existence.  It  was  the  leisure  of  the  peace 
during  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries  in  Eng¬ 
land  which,  the  historians  tell  us,  gave  the 
first  great  impetus  to  literature  and  thought 
there.  Strong  hands  held  the  reins  of  govern¬ 
ment,  and  men  could  turn  their  swords  into 
pruning-hooks  and  take  time  to  think  matters 
over.  Anything  which  saves  time  in  the  doing 
of  necessary  work  gives  opportunity  for  some 
art  or  philanthropy  or  science  to  grow.  Even 
within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  all  of  us 
can  see  how  progress  lias  been  promoted  in 
greater  things  by  the  introduction  of  trifles 
which  save  time,  especially  the  time  of  women. 

Great  inventions,  like  the  telegraph,  the  tele¬ 
phone,  the  bicycle  and  the  typewriter,  have 
probably  quadrupled  the  effective  force  of  the 
world.  In  their  glory  we  often  lose  sight  of 
some  tiny  things  which  have  perhaps  been  of 
use  much  out  of  proportion  to  their  apparent 
importance. 

Thus,  twenty-five  years  ago  the  rubber  band 
had  only  just  come  in.  As  a  help  to  system 
and  order  its  value  can  scarcely  be  over-esti¬ 
mated.  Rubber  tires  to  carriages,  which  make 
the  roughest  cobble-stones  seem  almost  smooth, 
and  which  must  greatly  ameliorate  the  lot  of 
the  infant,  as  it  is  wheeled  along  by  its  too 
often  irresponsible  nurse,  save  incalculable 
nerve-force. 

A  safety  pin  in  those  days,  or  a  little  earlier, 
was  a  rare  thing.  Now  in  a  dozen  sizes  and 
shapes  and  colors  it  is  a  necessity  of  every 
toilet  table.  The  arts  of  housewifery  may 
have  suffered  somewhat  through  its  use,  but 
the  sum  total  of  gain  thereby  is  greatly  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  the  loss. 

Wire  hairpins  were  then  the  only  ones  in 
use.  Those  made  of  tortoise  shell,  celluloid 
and  similar  materials  form  a  most  comfortable 
addition  to  the  resources  of  the  hair-dres.ser. 

In  those  days,  outside  of  the  most  fastidious 
circles,  the  care  of  the  nails  was  held  to  be  of 
consequence  only  for  cleanliness.  Now  almost 
every  village  has  its  manicure,  and  the  hand 
even  of  those  who  toil  may  become  a  thing  of 
beauty. 

Fresh  fruit  in  winter  used  to  be  a  luxury. 
Now  oranges  and  bananas  can  be  purchased  in 
all  large  cities  at  reasonable  prices  all  the 
year  round.  Some  other  forms  of  food  have 
scarcely  grown  cheaper,  but  the  oatmeal  boiler 
has  put  the  cheap  and  wholesome  cereal  beyond 
the  spoiling  power  of  the  most  ignorant  cook. 

The  value  of  a  good  bed  in  conserving  the 


power  of  the  race  is  now  thoroughly  under¬ 
stood.  Springs  and  hair  or  other  comfortable 
mattresses  are  now  common.  Twenty-five  years 
ago  they  were  rare. 

The  kodak  and  the  cheap  picture  processes 
have  made  good  works  of  art  and  good  por¬ 
traits  of  our  friends  almost  universal.  The 
pleasure  of  the  world,  as  well  as  its  civiliza¬ 
tion,  has  been  unspeakably  promoted  by  the 
vast  increase  in  the  number  of  good  pictures. 
Even  the  multitude  of  bad  ones  cannot  neu¬ 
tralize  this  positive  benefit. 

Cheap  w’atches,  cheap  china,  cheap  transpor¬ 
tation,  cheap  cooking  utensils,  cheap  postage — 
all  these  have  pushed  the  world  ahead  wonder¬ 
fully. 

In  that  bright  future  when  electricity  is 
made  so  cheap  that  all  our  dwellings  can  be 
heated  and  lighted  by  it,  when  a  style  of  dress 
is  introduced  which  gives  women  freedom  of 
movement,  when  our  churches  find  ways  of 
making  the  Sunday  night  services  and  the 
weekly  prayer-meetings  interesting  enough  to 
attract  a  fair  percentage  of  their  members,  in¬ 
stead  of  a  mere  corporal’s  guard — when  these 
and  a  few  other  so-called  “minor  ’’  but  really 
vital  improvements  are  invented,  then  we 
may  well  believe  what  a  good  old  orthodox 
minister  preaches  often  to  his  flock — that  the 
millennium  is  really  here,  and  civilization 
has  reached  its  height. 

54.5A,  Quincy  St.,  Bkooki.yn,  N.  Y, 


“APRIL  FOOL!” 

“But  how  do  yon  fool  them?’’  asked  Margy. 

She  was  a  very  little  girl — not  six  years  old 
— and  she  looked  up  to  Edgar,  who  was  twelve, 
as  an  extremely  wise  person. 

“You  make  ’em  think  things  are  different 
from  what  they  are,  ’  ’  said  Edgar.  ‘  ‘  Only, 
of  course,  you  don’t  tell  fibs.  And  when  they 
find  out  they’re  tricked,  you  call  ‘April  fool!’ 
It’s  lots  o’  fun.  ’’ 

“It  must  be,’’  said  Margy,  eagerly.  “I 
mean  to  try  it.” 

Edgar  looked  at  his  sister.  Some  way,  al¬ 
though  it  was  “lots  o’  fun”  for  him,  he  did 
not  like  to  think  of  Margy  teasing  her  friends 
and  laughing  at  their  disappointment.  “O, 
you’re  too  little,”  he  said. 

“Mamma  told  me  one  wasn’t  ever  too  little 
to  help  others,  ’  ’  Margy  declared. 

Edgar  was  so  puzzled  by  this  speech  that  he 
made  no  further  remark. 

When  the  Wheaton  family  came  into  the  din¬ 
ing-room  on  the  1st  of  April,  mamma  was  say¬ 
ing:  “I  am  so  tired  of  that  baked  apple  every 
morning,  and  I  don’t  care  for  oranges  any 
longer.  I  do  wish  either  that  it  was  time  for 
berries,  or  that  Dr.  Mason  had  not  told  me  to 
eat  fruit  for  breakfast.” 

Margy  danced  along  by  her  side,  listening 
and  smiling  to  herself.  As  Mrs.  Wheaton 
caught  sight  of  the  table  she  gave  a  cry  of 
surprise.  There  sat  a  plate  of  strawberries 
beside  her  napkin. 

“April  fool!”  called  Margy.  “I  bought  ’em 
myself,  mamma,  down  to  Mr.  Snyder’s.  And 
you  thought  you  were  going  to  have  baked 
apples  again.  April  fool !  ’  ’ 

The  rest — her  father  and  mother,  Jamie  and 
Edgar — looked  at  each  other  over  the  little 
girl’s  innocent  head.  “That  is  a  sweet  way 
— to  trick  one  with  something  nice,  ’  ’  said 
mamma. 

“Why,  what  other  way  would  there  be?” 
asked  Margy.  “Nobody  would  do  mean  things 
to  people — not  on  any  day  in  the  year.  ’  ’ 

A  merry  voice  called  “April  fool!”  after 
papa,  whose  hat  and  coat,  ail  neatly  brushed, 
lay  upon  the  hall-table.  And  the  same  cry 
followed  Edgar’s  usual  search  for  his  scattered 
school-books  and  his  finding  them,  strapped 
together,  lying  beside  his  cap.  A  sprig  of 
geranium  from  Margy ’s  cherished  plant  was 


pinned  upon  the  lapel  of  Jamie’s'overcoat,  and 
‘  ‘  April  fool !  ”  he  heard  as  he  hurried  into  it. 

Ellen,  the  second  girl,  went  out  to  the  but¬ 
ler’s  pantry  a  while  later,  and  discovered  the 
silver  from  the  breakfast  rinsed  and  dried  and 
laid  in  its  proper  baskets.  ‘  ‘  April  fool !  ’  ’  piped 
Margy. 

“What  are  yon  doing,  child?”  inquired  Miss 
Wilkinson,  opening  her  window  to  question  the 
little  girl  in  the  garden  next  door.  Margy 
looked  up  brightly : 

“I’m  going  to  April  fool  the  birds, ’’she 
said,  “with  this  plate  of  crumbs.  They  don’t 
expect  a  thing,  you  know.  They’ll  be  so  sur¬ 
prised.  ’  ’ 

Miss  W’ilkinson  gazed  down  into  the  radiant 
little  face : 

“You’re  a  good  child,”  she  said,  quickly, 
and  shut  down  the  sash. 

Margy  ran  into  the  house  and  told  her 
mother  how  Miss  W’ilkinson  had  April  fooled 
her,  “Because  she  never  said  I  was  a  good 
child  before.  ” 

When  the  scrubwoman,  who  was  working 
next  door,  went  home  that  night.  Miss  Wilkin¬ 
son  astonished  Maria  by  giving  her  a  basket  of 
cold  pieces.  “April  fool!”  said  her  employer, 
smiling  in  a  grim  way,  and  Maria  smiled  too. 

“Thank  ye  kindly  fer  foolin’  me,”  said  she. 

Mr.  Wheaton  had  not  been  writing  long  in 
his  office  when  an  acquaintance  came  in,  who 
wanted  one  dollar  for  some  charitable  object. 
The  face  of  his  little  girl  came  up  before  her 
father.  He  handed  the  man  five  dollars,  and 
said,  “April  fool!”  and  then  they  both 
laughed. 

Jamie  was  one  of  the  older  pupils  in  the 
high  school,  and  a  favorite  and  leader  among 
the  big  boys.  Miss  Forman,  the  timid,  nervous 
Latin  teacher,  always  dreaded  that  half-hour 
she  had  to  pass  with  mischievous  Jamie 
Wheaton  and  the  comrades  he  incited  to  whis¬ 
pering  and  nonsense.  To-day  those  on  the  back 
benches  in  the  Virgil  class  behaved  as  well  as 
the  girls  upon  whom  she  could  depend.  They 
behaved  so  well,  in  fact,  that  she  stopped  them 
on  their  way  out  of  the  room  and  thanked  them 
for  it.  Jamie  looked  up  into  her  face  with 
twinkling  eyes.  “We  April  fooled  you,  didn’t 
we?”  he  asked. 

Jack  Watson,  who  had  quarreled  with  Edgar, 
had  played  a  horrid  trick  upon  him  yesterday. 
The  two  sides  of  the  room  led  the  march  from 
it,  on  alternate  days.  On  the  31st  of  March 
Jack  had  improved  the  opportunity  to  drop  a 
decayed  apple  into  Edgar’s  overcoat  pocket. 
Edgar  was  very  angry.  To-day  Jack  had  good 
reason  to  look  out  for  something  in  return. 
To  tell  the  truth,  Edgar  had  actually  brought 
in  a  box  a  dead  mouse  from  the  trap  at  home, 
with  the  full  intention  of  tucking  it  into 
Jack’s  pocket  as  he  passed  the  overcoat  on  his 
way  downstairs. 

“Nobody  would  do  mean  things  to  people,” 
Margy  had  said.  Jack  had  been  mean  to  him. 
Yes;  but  his  little  sister  thought  him  her  wise 
good  brother,  above  such  revenge  and  spite. 
Her  shining  eyes,  when  she  called  “April 
fool !  ’  ’  after  him  as  he  found  his  books  in  the 
hall,  seemed  to  look  down  into  his  heart.  He 
could  not  deceive  their  trust. 

At  noon  he  ran  downtown.  When  Jack,  very 
cautiously  and  fearing  the  worst,  peered  into 
his  pocket  that  night,  a  flush  of  shamed  sur¬ 
prise  crept  over  his  cheeks.  He  saw  a  handful 
of  chocolate  creams  and  a  slip  of  paper  that 
read,  “April  fool!” 

“I’ve  had  such  a  lovely  day,”  sighed  Margy, 
sleepily,  as  her  mother  tucked  her  into  bed 
that  evening;  “I’ve  been  busy  every  moment 
— most.  And  I  ’  ve  fooled  lots  of  folks.  Wouldn  ’  t 
it  be  nice  if  they  came  oftener— April  Fool’s 
and  Christmas-day,  I  mean.  They  seem  a  good 
deal  alike,  you  know.  ’  ’ — Ruth  Hall  in  The  In¬ 
dependent. 
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THE  FIXE  ART,  HOUSEWIFERY. 

What  does  it  cost  you  to  live?  More  than  it 
ought,  no  doubt,  and  more  than  you  wish  it 
did,  though  it  is  probable  that  most  of  you 
congratulate  yourselves  on  being  singularly 
good  managers.  But  which  one  of  you  could 
care  for  yourself,  your  sister,  and  two  chil¬ 
dren  on  five  dollars  a  month?  There  is  a 
woman  living  in  a  certain  little  village  who 
does  this  very  thing.  Nor  does  she  live  in 
squalor,  nor  is  she  held  in  pitying  contempt. 
Not  at  all.  The  people  of  her  village  say: 
“Ann  Saunders  is  quite  a  manager.  Yes,  ’em, 
so  she  is.  Very  nice  ladies,  Ann  Saunders  and 
her  sister.  ITes,  they  come  of  good  family. 
We  all  set  store  by  Miss  Ann  Saunders.’’  She 
lives  beyond  the  other  houses  of  the  village  in 
a  log  cabin  which  someone  else  has  deserted. 
It  is  a  fairly  comfortable  cabin,  large  enough 
to  accommodate  two  beds,  two  tables,  and  a 
number  of  chairs,  without  being  crowded. 
The  chairs  are  splint-bottomed  and  quite  com¬ 
fortable.  The  cabin  is  heated  by  a  large  fire¬ 
place  at  which  the  cooking  is  done.  These 
ladies— for  so  their  antecedents  and  their  own 
manners  and  lives  entitle  them  to  be  called — 
understand  the  use  of  the  spit,  and  can  dress  a 
chicken  before  the  fire  in  a  most  delicious 
manner.  They  also  understand  the  art  of 
roasting  potatoes  to  perfection.  They  can  make 
that  most  desirable  sort  of  corn  cake  which  is 
cooked  in  the  ashes,  and  they  know  how  to 
make  a  commendable  cup  of  coffee.  They  say 
they  have  never  known  what  it  i*  to  be  hungry. 
They  have  a  wood  pile  at  the  rear  of  their 
house,  a  shoulder  of  bacon  hanging  from  the 
rafters,  and  their  own  chickens  cluck  about  the 
grass.  Fortunately  they  live  where  the  climate 
is  mild.  The  widowed  sister  is  the  one  who 
earns  the  money  for  this  family,  doing  it 
by  taking  in  sewing.  The  other  sister  is 
‘  ‘  afflicted,  ’  ’  as  all  the  neighbors  say,  which  in 
this  case  means  that  she  has  club  feet.  They 
dre.ss  in  calico  costing  five  cents  a  yard,  but 
which  comes  in  pretty  patterns.  They  are 
always  tidy  and  neat,  and  regard  themselves 
as  important  members  of  the  community.  In¬ 
deed,  they  are  so  regarded  by  others,  and  when 
the  “ladies  of  the  Presbyterian  Church’’  have 
any  especial  reason  for  sociability,  Ann  Saun¬ 
ders  and  her  sister  are  considered.  The  ladies 
call  upon  them,  and  these  calls  are  returned. 
It  takes  but  a  minute  to  make  a  fine  cup  of 
tea  before  a  “fat  pine’’  fire,  and  as  Ann 
Saunders  serves  it  she  is  more  than  likely  to 
tell  a  good  story.  There  is  no  thought  of  dis¬ 
content  ill  the  cabin.  There  appears  to  be  no 
especial  consciousness  of  poverty.  Both  of  the 
women  are  much  absorbed  in  the  two  little 
boys.  They  are  also  interested  in  the  families 
for  which  they  do  sewing;  and  they  have  ideas 
about  “expansion”  and  other  national  ques¬ 
tions.  They  are  very  iieaceful,  owe  no  man 
anything,  live  within  their  income,  and  are 
not  bothered  with  superfluous  things.  — Selected. 

A  FABLh. 

By  Helen  A.  Hawley. 

The  Dandelions  held  a  meeting  one  morning 
in  the  early  summer.  It  was  on  a  large  new 
lawn,  where  the  Grass  was  springing  up  in 
tender  blades.  Some  day,  after  it  had  been 
cut  many  times,  this  Grass  would  be  thick  green 
turf,  unless — well,  that  was  what  the  Dande¬ 
lions  met  to  talk  about.  Not  more  than  twenty 
or  thirty  were  present  and  these  were  scat¬ 
tered,  but  no  one  knew  their  language  except 
themselves,  so  they  were  free  to  shout  if  they 
liked.  If  the  Grass  heard,  it  thought  ’t  was 
the  Wind  singing  in  the  leaves. 

The  first  to  speak  was  the  largest  Dandelion. 
It  must  have  measured  an  inch  and  a  half 
across  and  was  a  flaming  yellow.  It  nodded  to 
the  others  and  they  nodded  back,  except  those 
who  were  so  late  in  getting  up  they  hadn’t 


any  necks  to  speak  of.  Then  it  said : 

“My  children,  in  other  years  we’ve  had  this 
ground  to  ourselves.  Now  those  people  in  the 
new  house  there  propose  to  run  us  out  with 
Grass — Grass,  if  you  please !  Such  taste,  to  pre¬ 
fer  that  dull  green  to  our  beautiful  color! 
Listen!  Do  you  know  what  our  name  means? 
It  is  ‘Lion’s  Tooth.’  Let  us  live  up  to  our 
name.  Let  us  eat  up  this  interloper.  Let  us 
run  /lim  out,  before  he  can  even  talie  root!” 

The  rest  of  the  Dandelions  cried,  ‘  ‘  Aye,  aye !  ’  ’ 
though  some  added  doubtfully,  “How  can  w’e 
do  it?” 

“Easily  enough.  There  are  plenty  of  us  if 
we  only  wake  up  to  the  situation.  Each  one  of 
yon  poke  the  drowsy  ones  near  by,  and  we’ll 
see  what  we’ll  see.” 

Sure  enough,  the  next  morning  tliat  lawn 
was  covered  with  a  carpet  of  stars  which 
twinkled  bravely  in  the  sunlight,  as  much  as 
to  say.  “We’ll  do  our  best  to  outshine  you.” 

The  poor  (rrass  struggled  up  between  the 
blossoms,  trying  to  hold  its  own,  but  feeling 
smothered.  The  Lion’s  Tooth  family  had  lived 
up  to  their  name  and  they  flaunted  their  vic¬ 
tory.  But  alas!  For  them  it  was  a  short-lived 
triumph.  That  afternoon  a  woman  and  a  boy 
appeared  on  the  piazza  of  the  new  house. 

The  woman  said,  “Be  sure  you  make  thor¬ 
ough  work  of  it,  don’t  leave  one.” 

The  boy  answered,  “Not  one,  mamma? 
Seems  to  me  a  few  scattered  over  would  look 
real  pretty,  as  it  was  yesterday.” 

“Ye.s,  but  we  can’t  keep  them  few,  they 
multiply  so  fast.  I  believe  they  want  the 
earth.  Y'esterday  there  were  a  score  or  so  and 
this  morning  there  are  hundreds.  We’d  have 
no  grass  left  Twenty-five  cents  for  every 
hundred  roots  you  bring  me.  If  there  are  any 
really  young  ones  sprouting,  we  might  eat 
them  for  greens.  ’  ’  So  other  families  had  teeth 
besides  Dandedions. 

The  boy  went  down  on  his  knees  on  the 
lawn.  He  had  a  trowel  and  a  butcher  knife 
and  a  basket.  So  the  dreadful  work  began. 
As  he  dug  he  talked  to  himself  and  to  them. 

“I’ll  make  as  much  as  a  dollar  out  of  you 
greedy  fellows.  Y’'ou  wanted  all  the  pie,  didn’t 
yon,  and  all  the  cookies  and  all  the  good  time? 
Just  like  Ben  Carter — the  mean  little  scamp! 
You’re  pretty  and  I’m  kind  o’  sorry,  but 
you’re  selfish  all  the  same.  Why  didn’t  you 
give  our  grass  a  chance?” 

And  at  every  pause  between  the  words  a 
wounded,  drooping,  dying  Dandelion  was  flung 
into  the  ba.sket. 

THK  KOY  .VNI)  THE  SI'.VnUHW. 

Once  a  sweet  boy  sat  and  swuni;  on  a  limb. 

On  the  ground  stood  a  sparrow-bird  looking  at  him  ; 
Now  the  boy  he  was  good,  but  tlie  sparrow  was  bad. 

So  it  shied  a  big  stone  at  the  head  of  the  lad, 

.\nd  it  killed  the  poor  boy,  and  the  sparrow  was  glad. 

Tlien  the  little  boy’s  mother  flew  over  the  trees  - 
“  Tell  me,  where  is  my  little  lK>y,  sparrow-bird,  please  ?  ” 
“  He  is  safe  in  my  pocket,”  the  sparrow-bii'd  said. 

And  another  stone  sliied  at  the  fond  mother’s  head, 
.\nd  she  fell  at  the  feet  of  the  wicked  bird,  dead. 

You  imagine,  no  doubt,  that  the  tale  I  have  mixe<l. 

But  it  wasn’t  by  me  that  the  story  was  fixed : 

’Twas  a  dream  a  boy  had  after  killing  a  bird. 

And  he  dreamed  it  so  loud  that  I  heard  every  word. 
And  I  jotted  it  down  as  it  really  occurrt“d. 

— GnntI  H'oiiJs. 

Children,  look  in  tho.se  eyes,  listen  to  that 
dear  voice,  notice  the  feeling  of  even  a  touch 
that  is  bestowed  upon  you  by  that  gentle  hand. 
Make  much  of  it  while  yet  you  have  that  most 
precious  of  all  good  gifts,  a  loving  mother. 
Read  the  unfathomable  love  of  those  eyes;  the 
kind  anxiety  of  that  tone  and  look,  however 
slight  your  pain.  In  after  life  you  may  have 
friends,  fond,  dear,  kind  friends;  but  never 
will  you  have  again  the  unexpressible  love  and 
gentleness  lavished  upon  you  which  none  but  a 
mother  bestows.  Often  do  I  sigh  in  my  strug¬ 
gles  with  the  hard,  uncaring  world,  for  the 


deep,  sweet  security  I  felt  when  of  an  evening 
resting  in  her  bosom  I  listened  to  some  quiet 
tale,  suitable  to  my  age,  read  in  her  tender,  un¬ 
tiring  voice.  Never  can  I  forget  her  sweet 
glances  cast  upon  me  when  I  appeared  asleep; 
never  her  kiss  of  peace  at  night.  Y'ears  have 
passed  awaj*  since  we  laid  her  beside  my  father 
in  the  old  churchyard,  yet  still  her  voice 
whispers  from  the  grave  and  her  eye  watches 
over  me  as  I  visit  spots  long  since  hallowed  by 
her  memory. — Lord  Macaulay. 

THE  0HSE1<\  ATIOX  C.VR. 


AN’  Al’KlE  I'HOL. 

Harriet  F.  Blodget. 

A  little  bud  beneath  the  snow 
Breamed  that  it  was  the  time  to  go; 

And,  waking  up,  he  hurried  so 
To^cave  his  cosy  bed 
Where  he  had  sluml)ered  all  tlie  night. 

He  kicked  aside  his  blankets  wliite. 

And  tlirew  away  tlie  pillow  quite 
Beneath  liis  sleepy  head. 

He  turned  to  give  a  little  peep 
At  all  the  other  buds  asleep. 

And  softly  then  did  creeii  and  creep 
Outside  the  nursery  tiiere. 

And  stand  on  tiptoe  till  he  found 
The  iloor  that  opens  through  the  ground. 

When,  making  never  any  sound. 

He  hurried  up  the  stair. 

”  I  am  the  first  to  come.”  he  said  ; 

“Those  stupid  buds  are  still  in  bed,” 

And  lifted  up  his  little  head 
To  take  a  look  alsiut. 

Then  rubbed  his  eyes ;  he  could  not  see 
A  leaf  upon  a  single  tree. 

“Hello!  Wake  up  !  It’s  day  1  ”  cried  he, 

“  And  1  am  coming  out !  ” 

But  while  he  called  alas  !  alack  !— 

A  saucy  wight  wliose  name  is  Jack 
Came  up  and  slapped  him  on  the  back 
And  tweaked  him  by  tlie  ear. 

And.  laughing,  cried  :  “  Oh,  ho  !  oh,  ho  ! 

Now,  by  the  icicles  and  snow, 

And  all  the  winds  ttiat  ever  blow. 

An  April  fool  is  here  !” 

Poor  little  bud  !  He  droopeel  for  shame 
When,  at  the  calling  of  her  name. 

Fair  April  thither  swiftly  came. 

Wrapped  in  her  cloak  of  fur  — 

Such  as  tlie  pussy-willows  wear. 

With  green  silk  facings  here  and  there— 

And  snowflakes  gleaming  in  her  hair. 

And  sunshine  over  her. 

“  Poor  little  April  fool !  ”  said  slie  ; 

“  You  woke  too  soon  ;  now  come  to  me,” 

And  hushed  him  soft  and  tenderly 
To  rest  uiion  her  lap, 

Tlien  kissed  his  face  and  slipped  away; 

And  wlien  his  brothers  cmiie  in  May 
Our  April  fool  was  found,  tiiey  say. 

Just  waking  from  his  naji. 

—The  Iiiihiiciiilnit. 

.VCTIVE  S(|l’HrKEL. 

Ours  is  a  beautiful  quiet  country  liome  at 
the  crossing  of  four  roads.  Tlie  house  is  in  a 
large  yard,  filled  with  trees  and  flowers,  so 
many  trees  that  we  have  named  it  “The  Ever¬ 
greens.  ’  ’  A  few  rods  away  is  a  piece  of  woods, 
first  a  maple  sugar  bush  and  below  that  an 
evergreen  swamp.  Here  the  red  stpiirrel  lives 
in  all  his  freedom.  They  come  from  the  depths 
of  this  swamp  to  the  house,  often  running  over 
the  roof,  jump  on  one  of  the  tall  pines  or  bal¬ 
sam,  from  them  to  a  maple  outside  of  the 
yard,  whose  limbs  interlock  over  the  road,  on 
to  an  apple  tree  in  the  orchard  without  touch¬ 
ing  the  ground. 

Down  one  of  the  walks  are  some  walnut  and 
butternut  trees.  These  the  little  “bright 
eyes”  claim  as  their  own.  They  not  only 
carry  away  many,  but  drop  quantities  from  the 
stem  long  before  they  are  ripe.  We  gather 
these  for  their  winter  store.  One  year  we 
raised  sunflowers  for  the  hens,  stored  them  in 
a  shop  that  is  between  the  nut  trees  and  a 
spruce  that  is  near  more  maples.  We  noticed 
how  sleek  and  glossy  our  pets  were,  and  that 
we  had  more  than  usual.  Thinking  Biddie 
would  like  a  dessert  of  sunflower  seeds,  we 
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went  for  them,  but — Presto!  they  were  gone. 
Master  squirrel  looked  wise  but  told  no  tales. 

Near  our  kitchen  door  is  a  mammoth  pine 
One  bright  October  day  we  heard  an  unusual 
squirrel  concert.  Going  to  the  window  we  saw 
one  sitting  on  a  projecting  bit  of  bark,  actually 
fiddling  with  his  feet,  keeping  time  to  his  music ; 
sometimes  he  would  rest  his  hands  and  use  one 
of  his  feet.  Ours  being  a  childless  home,  we 
make  pets  of  everything.  Nearly  every  day 
we  put  a  quantity  of  nuts  by  the  roots  of  a  pine 
and  a  squirrel  comes  over  the  trees  and  fence 
looking  for  them.  If  we  have  neglected  to  put 
them  there,  he  will  hunt  over  and  under  the 
leaves  everywhere,  so  disappointed.  When  he 
finds  some  he  takes  one  in  his  hands,  turning 
it  over  and  over,  to  pick  off  the  outer  bark  in 
order  to  hold  it  securely  in  his  teeth.  Away 
he  scampers  with  it,  sometimes  up  in  the 
trees,  where  he  tucks  it  in  some  crotch,  push¬ 
ing  it  down  with  all  his  tiny  strength,  and 
sometimes  across  the  road  under  the  barn,  to 
hide  it  in  the  barn  bridge,  or  in  the  stone  wall, 
or  the  board  fence,  and  some  he  buries  in  the 
snow,  covering  them  with  his  little  feet.  Once 
he  took  one  across  the  road  up  an  elm  and  out 
on  a  limb,  dropping  it  into  a  bird’s  nest.  The 
“gude  man  of  the  house”  says  “he  doesn’t  put 
all  his  eggs  into  one  basket.  ’  ’  The  last  nut  he 
carries  home,  but  never  are  two  put  in  the  same 
place.  After  a  little  time  he  comes  and  carries 
them  all  home.  Perhaps  I  sometime  may  tell 
you  of  our  other  pets. 

If  the  “Observation  Car”  comes  this  way,  call 
and  see  them.  Our  station  is  “Brother  love,” 
our  refreshments  are  all  made  after  the  ‘  ‘  Golden 
Rule,”  mixed  wdth  the  “milk  of  human  kind¬ 
ness.”  M.  A.  J.  W. 

East  Pharsalia,  N.  Y. 


FACTS  ABOUT  TllEES. 

For  the  Little  Ones. 

1.  Cutting  down  trees  spoils  the  beauty  of 
the  landscape.  I  should  not  like  to  live  where 
there  were  no  trees. 

2.  There  are  few  birds  where  there  are  no 
tretts.  They  have  no  place  to  make  their  homes. 

3.  Taking  away  the  trees  takes  away  the 
protection  from  our  tender  fruit  trees. 

4.  Where  there  are  no  trees  the  snow  melts 
and  goes  off  too  rapidly;  the  moisture  that 
should  sink  into  the  soil  is  carried  away  into 
floods. 

5.  Because  our  forests  are  taken  away  we 
have  severe  drouths  every  year. 

6.  The  trees  give  us  lumber,  fuel,  wood 
pulp  for  news  paper,  cork,  bark  for  tanning, 
wild  fruits,  nuts,  resin,  turpentine,  oils  and 
various  products  for  medicine. 

7.  One  full  grown  elm  tree  gives  out  fifteen 
tons  of  moisture  in  twenty-four  hours.  A 
large  sunflower  plant  gives  off  three  pints  of 
water  in  one  day. 

8.  We  should  have  greater  extremes  of  heat 
and  cold  if  it  were  not  for  the  forests. 

9.  The  leaves  of  trees  catch  the  rain  and  hold 
it  a  little  while ;  then  they  drop  the  water  a 
little  at  a  time ;  this  is  better  for  the  ground. 

10.  The  old  leaves  make  a  deep  sponge-carpet 
in  the  woods,  and  this  keeps  the  ground  from 
freezing.  If  the  earth  does  not  freeze  it  takes 
up  the  rain  better. 

11.  We  might  have  dangerous  floods  if  we  did 
not  have  trees.  The  trunks  and  roots  of  trees 
stop  the  water  that  comes  pouring  down  the 
hillside.s. 

12.  I  will  be  very  careful  not  to  hurt  any 
tree,  but  will  call  every  tree  my  friend. — 
Primary  Education. 


“While  I  live,  I  trust  I  shall  have  my  trees, 
my  peaceful  landscape,  my  free  country  life 
half  the  year,  ”  said  Bayard  Taylor,  “for  while 
I  possess  so  much,  I  shall  own  one  hundred 
thousand  shares  in  the  bank  of  Contentment.” 


DAME  .NATUKE’S  KECIPE. 

Rachel  G-.  Smith. 

Take  a  dozen  little  clouds 
And  a  patch  of  blue ; 

Take  a  million  raindrops. 

As  many  sunbeams,  too. 

Take  a  host  of  violets, 

A  wandering  little  breeze. 

And  myriads  of  little  leaves 
Dancing  on  the  trees. 

Then  mix  them  well  together. 

In  the  very  quickest  way, 

Sliowers  and  sunshine,  birtl93and  flowers. 

And  you’ll  have  an  April  day, 

AVIIKN  THE  SFKINti  BEGINS. 

John  Burroughs,  the  great  naturalist,  says: 

A  correspondent  writing  to  me  from  one  of 
the  colleges  suggests  that  our  spring  really 
begins  in  December,  because  the  “annual  cycle 
of  vegetable  life”  seems  to  start  then.  At  this 
time  he  finds  that  many  of  our  wild  flowers — 
the  bloodroot,  hepatica,  columbines,  shinleaf, 
maiden  hair  fern,  etc.  have  all  made  quite  a 
start  towards  the  next  season’s  growth,  in 
some  cases  the  new  shoot  being  an  inch  high. 

But  the  real  start  of  the  next  season’s  vege¬ 
table  life  in  this  sense  is  long  before  Decem¬ 
ber.  It  is  in  late  summer  when  the  new  buds 
are  formed  on  the  trees. 

Nature  looks  ahead  and  makes  ready  for  the 
new  season  in  the  midst  of  the  old.  Cut  open 
the  terminal  hickory  buds  in  the  late  fall  and 
you  will  find  the  new  growth  of  the  coming 
season  all  snugly  packed  away  there,  many 
times  folded  up  and  wrapped  about  by  the 
protecting  scales.  The  catkins  of  the  birches> 
alders,  hazelnuts,  etc.  are  fully  formed,  and,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  buds,  are  like  eggs  to  be 
hatched  by  the  warmth  of  spring.  The  present 
season  is  always  the  mother  of  the  next,  and 
the  inception  takes  place  long  before  the  sun 
loses  his  power.  The  eggs  that  hold  the  coming 
crop  of  insect  life  are  mostly  laid  in  the  late 
summer  or  early  fall,  and  an  analogous  start 
is  made  in  the  vegetable  world.  The  egg,  the 
seed,  the  bud  are  all  alike  in  many  ways  and 
look  to  the  future.  Our  earliest  spring  flow¬ 
er,  the  skunk  cabbage,  may  be  found  w’ith  its 
round  green  spear  point  an  inch  or  two  above 
the  mold  in  December.  In  all  cases,  before 
nature  closes  her  house  in  the  fall  she  makes 
ready  for  its  spring  opening. 

WEIGHTS  OF  WILD  ANIMALS. 

“What  does  a  lion  weigh?”  Ask  that  ques¬ 
tion  of  any  acquaintance  and  see  what  he  will 
say.  Those  who  know  the  look  of  the  king  of 
the  beasts  best  and  how  small  his  lithe  body 
really  is  will  probably  come  furthest  from  the 
truth.  About  300  to  350  pounds  is  a  usual  esti¬ 
mate.  But  this  is  below  the  mark.  A  full- 
grown  lion  will  tip  the  scale  at  no  less  than 
500  pounds.  Five  hundred  and  forty  pounds  is 
the  record  for  an  African  lion.  His  bone  is 
solid  and  heavy  as  ivory. 

The  tiger  runs  the  lion  very  close.  A  Bengal 
tiger,  killed  two  years  ago  by  an  English  offi¬ 
cer,  scaled  .520  pounds.  A  tiger  of  this  size 
has,  however,  considerably  greater  muscular 
strength  than  the  biggest  lion.  Few  people 
know  that  a  grizzly  bear  can  give  points  to 
any  other  carnivorous  animal  in  point  of 
strength.  A  grizzly  bear  weighing  just  400 
weight  has  been  watched  carrying  a  heifer  of 
more  than  two-thirds  its  own  weight  for  two 
miles  up  the  most  steep  and  rugged  mountain¬ 
side,  and  this  without  pausing  for  one  instant 
for  rest.  The  grizzly  bear  is  the  largest  and 
most  powerful  of  all  the  bear  tribe,  but  his 
cousin,  the  cinnamon  bear,  runs  him  very 
close,  and  the  big  white  polar  bear,  though  not 
really  so  dangerous  a  customer,  is  capable  of 
performing  the  most  extraordinary  feats  of 
strength.  A  polar  bear  has  been  seen  to  move 
with  his  paws  a  boulder  six  men  had  with 
difficulty  put  in  position  to  guard  a  cache  of 
provisions.  — Boston  Traveler. 


QUESTIONS  ABOUT  WOODS. 

1.  Is  the  wood  of  trees  that  grow  rapidly  hard 
or  soft? 

2.  In  what  climates  do  trees  grow  largest? 

3.  Make  a  list  of  kinds  of  wood  used  for 
building  purposes. 

4.  Make  a  list  of  the  kinds  of  woods  used  in 
the  construction  of  the  schoolhonse  or  your 
dwelling,  telling: 

(a)  Kinds  of  wood  used  for  the  shingles. 

(b)  Kinds  of  wood  used  for  the  weather 
boarding. 

(c)  Kind  of  wood  used  for  the  studding. 

(d)  Kind  of  wood  used  for  the  laths. 

(e)  Kind  of  wood  used  for  the  frames  of  win¬ 
dows  and  doors. 

(f)  Kind  of  wood  used  for  the  doors. 

(g)  Kind  of  wood  used  for  the  sills. 

(h)  Kind  of  wood  used  for  the  floor. 

(i)  Aliy  other  kinds  of  wood  that  may  be 
used  for  the  construction  of  any  part  of  the 
house. 

5.  Make  a  list  of  the  woods  used  for  making 
furniture. — Journal  of  Education. 


A  HOUSE  WITH  SPECTACLES. 

Among  the  wonders  of  Surrey,  which  is  a 
suburb  of  London,  is  a  horse  that  wears  specta¬ 
cles.  He  wears  them  for  a  purpose,  too,  for  his 
eyesight  is  so  dim  that  he  can’t  see  a  yard  in 
front  of  his  nose  unless  he  has  on  his  ‘  ‘  specs.  ’  ’ 
Toby  goes  about  his  daily  duties  calmly.  He 
had  suffered  from  myopia  for  two  years.  Vet¬ 
erinary  surgeons  recommended  some  kind  of 
glasses.  Toby  got  them,  and  wears  them.  He 
owns  the  unique  distinction  of  being  the  only 
four-footed  animal  in  the  world  equipped  with 
spectacles.  — Boston  Advertiser. 

DISCOVERED  THROUGH  A  CHILD. 

Perhaps  some  of  our  young  travelers  will  he 
encouraged  to  use  their  bright  eyes  more  con¬ 
stantly  by  this  story  of  how  a  little  girl  by  her 
intelligent  observation  helped  an  older  lad  to 
begin  a  series  of  important  discoveries: 

When  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  was  a  boy  about 
sixteen,  a  little  girl  came  to  him  in  great  ex¬ 
citement  : 

‘  ‘  Humphrey,  do  tell  me  why  these  two  pieces 
of  cane  make  a  tiny  spark  of  light  when  I  mb 
them  together.” 

Humphrey  was  a  studious  boy,  who  spent 
hours  in  thinking  out  scientific  problems.  He 
patted  the  child’s  curly  head,  and  said — 

“I  do  not  know,  dear.  Let  us  see  if  they 
really  do  make  a  light,  and  then  we  will  try 
to  find  out  why.  ’  ’ 

Humphrey  soon  found  that  the  little  girl  was 
right;  the  pieces  of  cane,  if  mbbed  together 
quickly,  did  give  a  tiny  light.  Then  he  set  to 
work  to  find  out  the  reason,  and  after  some 
time,  thanks  to  the  observing  powers  of  his 
little  friend,  and  his  own  kindness  to  her  in 
not  impatiently  telling  her  not  to  ‘  ‘  worry,  ’  ’  as 
so  many  might  have  done,  Humphrey  Davy 
made  the  first  of  his  interesting  discoveries. 
Every  reed,  cane  and  grass  has  an  outer  skin 
of  J  flinty  stuff,  which  protects  the  inside  from 
insects,  and  also  helps  the  frail  looking  leaves 
to  stand  upright. 


The  missionaries  tell  some  very  pretty  stories 
of  the  use  of  words  by  some  of  the  tribes  of 
Africa.  One  tribe  calls  thunder  “the  sky’s 
gun;”  morning  is  called  “the  day’s  child,” 
and  when  ice  was  shown  to  them,  they  said, 
“It  is  water  asleep. ’ ’ 


Howdy,  Mister  Hop-Toad, 

Glad  to  see  you  out ; 

Been  a  month  of  Sundays 
Since  I  seen  you  hereabout. 

Kind  o’  bin  a-layin’  In 
From  the  frost  and  snow  ? 

Good  to  see  you  out  ag’in. 

It’s  been  so  long  ago. 

—Jamex  ff’hifcomh  Rileu. 
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Makes  the  food  more  delicious  and  wholesome 

_ _  ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO..  NEW  YORK. _ 


HO.MAN’S  BOAKIl  OF  HOME  MISSIONS. 


Christmas  in  West  Virginia. — Miss  Partridge 
says  that  sometimes  the  mountain  is  impassa¬ 
ble.  Much  time  and  strength  w(“re  necessarily 
expended  in  preparing  four  Christmas  trees 
and  assigning  gifts  whi^^h  would  be  acceptable 
to  old  and  young.  “Before  the  gifts  were 
distributed,  the  thoughts  of  the  people  assem¬ 
bled  were  turned  towards  God’s  great  gift  to 
ns,  and  it  would  have  surprised  you  to  note 
what  quiet,  earnest  attention  was  given  even 
though  the  dazzling  beauty  of  the  lighted  tree 
was  before  them. 

“A  sweet  young  woman  living  up  one  of  the 
creeks  said :  ‘  We  never  had  any  one  to  talk 
to  us  and  tell  us  what  Christmas  means.  We 
never  thought  of  it  before.  ’  A  little  girl 
walking  beside  my  horse  told  me  that  every 
year  her  sister  had  made  her  presents  at  Christ¬ 
mas  but  she  had  never  thought  about  God’s 
Christmas  gifts.  Very  few  of  the  little  ones 
have  known  the  pleasure  of  receiving  gifts. 
A  few  fire  crackers  and  a  drink  of  whiskey  for 
the  men  and  boys,  and  a  little  candy  and  some 
apples  for  the  children,  suffice  to  make  the 
season  festive,  and  often  there  is  not  even  the 
candy  for  the  children. 

“In  two  neighborhoods  under  my  care  a 
Christmas  tree  had  never  been  seen.  The  face 
of  old  ‘Uncle  Henry’  Hodge  fairly  beamed 
when  his  name  was  found  on  a  pair  of  heavy 
grey  mittens.  He  exclaimed:  ‘I’ve  had  my 
eye  on  them  thar  gloves  ever  since  I  came  in. 
How  did  you  know  just  what  I  was  a  wantin’  ?’ 
An  old  woman  across  the  room  answered :  ‘  Why, 
the  Lord  always  knows  what  his  children  need. 
1  reckon  he  told  ’em.  ’ 

“Every  one  in  the  neighborhood  was  there, 
babies  and  all  (including  some  of  the  dogs), 
but  there  was  perfect  quiet  during  the  devo¬ 
tional  service.  We  were  conscious  that  the 
Christ  was  there.  Two  hounds  slept  peace¬ 
fully  at  my  feet.  Just  at  the  most  solemn 
moment,  one  suddenly  awoke  and  bit  the 
other.  He  growled  savagely  in  response,  then 
they  both  returned  to  their  slumbers.  The 
seats  were  so  arranged  that  every  one  in  the 
room  could  observe  this  little  episode,  but  to 
my  great  surprise  there  was  not  the  least  sign 
of  distracted  attention — just  a  faint  smile  on 


'‘Winter  Finds  Out  What 


Summer  Lays  By.” 

Be  it  spring,  summer,  autumn  or  win¬ 
ter,  someone  in  the  family  is  **  under 
the  weather  ”  from  trouble  originating  in 
impure  blood  or  irritated  condition  of  the 
system. 

All  these,  of  whatever  name,  can  be  cored  bx  the 
great  blood  purifier.  Hood's  Sarsaparilla. 

It  nevenUsappoints. 

Abscesses— “I  am  past  Stand  my  good  health 
Is  due  to  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  and  Hood’s  Pills, 
which  porifled  my  blood  and  healed  the  ugly 
abscesses  that  troubled  me.”  Mrs.  Britton  C. 
Kbtkli.,  Southard,  N.  J. 


Hood's  Pills  cure  liver  Ills;  the  non-lrritatlng  and 
only  cathartic  to  take  with  Hood's  Sarsaparilla.  . 


one  or  two  faces,  then  the  same  earnest  look. 
When  the  talk  was  ended,  there  was  not  one  in 
the  room  who  refused  to  expre.ss  (by  standing) 
a  desire  to  receive  Christ  into  his  heart  and 
life.  I  am  sure  that  Christmas  will  always 
mean  more  to  that  neighborhood.  ’  ’ 

From  another  mountain  school  we  hear  of  a 
happy  Christmas  celebration.  The  school  was 
“decorated  with  holly  and  cedar  by  the  chil¬ 
dren  and  one  comer  was  completely  filled  by 
the  large  tree  with  its  beautiful  red  berries, 
and  other  curious  fmit,  more  precious  in  the 
estimation  of  the  children.  They  were  very 
happy  and  so  were  the  older  people  who  filled 
the  house  to  its  utmost  capacity. 

“A  change  has  come  over  the  people.  One 
man  said  that  this  was  the  first  Christmas  he 
had  ever  known  when  some  one  was  not  drink¬ 
ing  or  intoxicated;’’  and  better  still,  several 
of  the  school  boys  have  taken  a  stand  for 
Christ. 

How  to  make  the  people  happy  and  yet  teach 
them  to  discriminate  is  a  difficult  problem  for 
some  of  our  teachers.  The  Christmas  tree  and 
its  simple  gifts  serve  as  an  object  lesson. 

Work  Among  the  Colored  People. — The  report 
comes  from  Ferguson  Academy,  Abbeville, 
S.  C.,  that  progress  is  being  made  toward  self- 
support.  Many  instances  could  be  given  of 
earnest  effort  among  the  pupils.  ‘  ‘  Some  stu¬ 
dents  pay  nine-tenths  of  their  vacation  wages 
into  our  treasury  toward  their  expenses.  This 
is  at  the  sacrifice  of  pleasure,  luxury  and  cer¬ 
tain  necessaries.  Our  students  defray  about 
60  per  cent.  ^  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  the 
work.  ’  ’ 

'  A  young  man,  about  twenty-three  years  of 
age,  applying  for  entrance  at  this  school,  said 
to  the  Principal:  “I  wants  learnin’. ’’ 

“How  far  have  you  studied?’’ 

“No  where  in  yourn’s  books.  ’’ 

“How  are  you  off  for  means?’’ 

“I  isn’t  mean  at  all.  ’’ 

“I  mean,  have  you  any  money?’’ 

“Yes,  I  have  two  dollars  and  I  wants  to 
work.  I  see  lots  of  work  that  isn’t  did  about  I 
here.  Them  cobwebs  needs  to  be  took  down ; 
that  slop  ought  to  be  toted  away,  and  lots  of 
things  is  to  be  did  here  that  them  boys  there 
hasn’t  did. 

“Where  I  is  from  they  do’sn’t  b’l’eve  in 
lamin’ ;  they  says  if  niggers  jine  meeting  and 
lam  how  to  farm  it’s  all  they’s  fitten  fo’,  but 
something  in  me  says  that’s  not  so,  and  I 
wants  to  grad’ate  and  go  right  back  there 
among  them  people  who  is  such  fools. 

“I  has  powerful  few  clothes;  you  see,  at  my 
my  home  the  white  folks  do’sn’t  ’spect  a  nigger 
that  wears  fine  clothes ;  they  says,  ‘  that  nigger 
is  proud,  he  wants  to  be  like  white  folks.’  ’’ 
The  Principal,  who  is  one  of  his  own  race, 
took  him  on  trial.  He  stayed  four  years  and 
was  the  subject  of  many  gratifying  changes 
in  personal  appearance,  language,  heart  and 
life.  Before  graduating  he  visited  his  former 
acquaintances,  both  white  and  black.  “The 
former  feasted  him  on  chicken,  the  latter  on 
watermelons.  He  will  be  welcome  to  return 
and  work  among  his  people.  Thus  without 
the  noise  of  a  hammer  we  are  building  up  a 
work  that  will  be  one  of  the  grandest  monu¬ 
ments  to  Presbyterianism  in  our  land.  ’’ 


The  Indians. — One  of  the  church  members 
who  lives  twenty  miles  away  from  Wolf  Point, 
Mont.,  asked  Mrs.  King  to  take  his  little  boy 
into  her  home,  offering  to  bring  blankets  for 
him  to  sleep  on,  and  rations.  As  this  could 
not  be  arranged,  this  family  and  another, 
whose  little  daughter  is  a  pupil,  live  alter¬ 
nately  in  a  tent  near  us  by  the  fortnight  when 
the  thermometer  is  below  the  zero  point,  so 
anxious  are  they  that  their  children  should 
be  instructed.  Several  have  said  that  they 
wish  their  children  to  attend  the  Mission 
school  because  the  Bible  is  taught  there. 

The  Montana  stations  are  Poplar,  with  out- 
stations  Riverside,  Cut  Banks  and  Wolf  Point, 
with  its  out-station.  Ash  Point. 

In  the  Indian  language  there  are  no  profane 
words — these  are  only  found  with  those  who 
speak  English. 

As  the  seasons  change  in  Montano,  so  does 
the  moving  panorama  change  as  viewed  from 
the  missionary’s  window :  “Instead  of  sleighs 
of  all  kinds  and  people  muffied  in  blankets, 
I  now  see  wagons  and  pedestrians  splashing 
through  mml  and  water.  Oh,  such  wet  feetf 
It  is  no  wonder  that  many  are  ill  and  nearly 
every  one  has  a  cough. 

“We  have  the  reversed  order  of  woman’s 
dress  here.  A  little  girl  passing  now  wears 
a  dress  which  at  every  step  drags  in  the  mud. 
Young  women  wear  shorter  skirts  and  old 
women  have  them  shorter  still.  If  when  one 
of  them  comes  in  for  a  visit  he  or  she  would 
sit  still,  or  rather  keep  the  feet  still,  it  would 
be  a  help  to  the  hostess,  both  mentally  and 
physically.  They  twist  about  so  much,  that 
the  chairs  have  to  be  cleaned  as  well  as  the 
floor.  But  one  can  become  accustomed  to 
almost  anything,  and  now  such  little  things 
are  the  least  of  my  troubles.  ’  ’  H.  E.  B. 


However  perplexed  you  may  at  any  hour  be¬ 
come  about  some  question  of  truth,  one  refuge 
and  resource  is  always  at  hand;  you  can  do 
something  for  someone  besides  yourself.  At 
the  times  when  you  cannot  see  God,  there  is 
still  open  to  you  this  sacred  possibility,  to 
God;  for  it  is  the  love  and  kindness  of 
human  hearts  through  which  the  divine  real¬ 
ity  comes  home  to  men,  whether  they  name  it 
or  not.  Let  this  thought,  then,  stay  with 
yon ;  there  may  be  times  when  you  cannot  find 
help,  but  there  is  no  time  when  you  caimot 
give  help. — George  Merriam. 


The  Delicious 
Flavor  of 


V^HEATLET 


Is  a  Natural  Property 
of  the  Entire  Wheat. 

Compared  vlth  all  other  grain  foods 
Wheatlet  Is  unquestionably  the  hcxt  in  the 
ll'oriti.  It  Is  delicate  but 
substantial,  rich  In  gluten 
and  phosphates;  for  weak 
stomachs  or  healthy  ai)i)e- 
tltes.  Try  it.  Sold  In ‘Jib 
packages. 

If  your  grocer  does  not 
keep  Wheatlet  hare  him 
order  some  for  you, or  send 
us  his  name  andyour  order 
—we  will  see  that  you  are 
supplied.  There  is  only 
one  Wheatlet.  Avoid  substitutes. 

The  Genuine  is  made  only  by  the 
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WOMEN’S  BOARD  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

ANNUAL  MKETING. 

The  officers  and  delegates  from  all  the  Pres¬ 
byteries  of  the  Board  were  the  guests  of  the 
Brooklyn  Presbyterial  Society  this  year,  of 
which  Miss  Wells  is  President,  and  the  Memo¬ 
rial  Church  opened  its  hospitable  doors  for  the 
two  days,  April  12  and  13.  The  greatest  fore¬ 
thought  was  shown  in  the  preparations,  iiiclnd 
ing  music  for  the  services  and  delicious  lunch 
both  days,  and  all  the  rooms  of  the  church 
were  used  to  the  utmost  advantage.  The  ses¬ 
sions  of  the  meetings,  the  committees,  the 
lunch,  and  the  social  hour  each  had  its  place. 
The  kindest  hospitality  was  shown  by  the 
Brooklyn  women  and  heartily  appreciated  by  all. 

After  the  devotional  hour,  led  by  Mrs.  Dar¬ 
win  R.  James,  the  roll  call  of  the  delegates 
opened  the  first  session.  The  reports  of  the 
secretaries  traced  the  work  of  the  Board  for 
the  past  year.  Mrs.  Powers  told  of  what  has 
been  done  at  home,  gains  and  losses  in  the 
Presbyterial  ranks,  the  work  of  the  young  peo¬ 
ple  and  children,  the  boxes  sent  out,  and  spe¬ 
cial  objects  supported,  beside  the  regular,  even 
unnoticed,  work  that  is  done  by  the  majority 
of  the  societies,  which  after  all  tells  most  for 
progress. 

The  eagerness  for  news  during  the  late  war 
and  zeal  in  buying  extras  was  the  fitting  illus¬ 
tration  used  by  Mrs.  Denny  as  she  told  of  our 
own  workers  abroad,  and  what  is  being  done 
by  our  advance  corps  in  the  great  war  against 
sin  and  heathenism.  Mrs.  Delano  spoke  for 
the  publications  and  Mrs.  Atterbury  told  about 
the  bureau  of  exchange,  whose  work  has  grown 
so  that  it  now  sends  out  as  many  letters  to  the 
societies  every  month  as  were  sent  out  during 
a  whole  year  ten  years  ago.  Miss  Hubbard, 
the  treasurer,  reported  over  |6!),000  received 
from  all  sources,  the  societies  contributing  over 
$.59,000  through  regular  channels. 

“Fuel  for  our  Fires”  was  the  subject  of  the 
short  bright  paper  given  by  Miss  Mary  Parsons. 
She  said  there  was  no  zeal  without  knowledge 
and  this  knowledge  must  be  systematically 
supplied.  The  words  of  the  pen  multiplied  by 
the  cylinder  presses  are  responsible  for  all  the 
great  modern  movements.  Mrs.  Stowe,  Dick¬ 
ens,  Reade,  Kingsley,  all  wrote,  and  reforms 
followed.  By  reading  one  can  become  an  au¬ 
thority  on  missions. 

Three  things  are  evident :  the  lack  of  accu¬ 
rate  knowedge ;  the  gain  to  be  made  by  read¬ 
ing  ;  there  are  no  magazines  better  than  ours. 

It  encouraged  the  poor  stokers  down  in  the 
ships  to  know  that  victory  was  being  won  over¬ 
head,  and  we  must  know  of  the  victories  being 
won  by  our  w'orkers  abroad,  partly  through 
our  efforts.  How  many  read  the  magazines? 
How  many  give  place  to  a  plea  for  them  in  the 
meetings?  How  many  are  using  the  systematic 
course  of  study? 

Miss  LaGrange  spoke  for  her  field,  Syria, 
into  whose  soil  has  been  poured  more  blood 
than  in  any  other  land,  and  for  Tripoli,  with 
its  latticed  windows  and  slimy  streets,  sleep 
ing  in  the  sun  as  it  has  done  for  ages.  Yon 
never  hear  of  it,  and  yet  a  little  company  of 
men  and  women,  just  eight,  are  there  hidden 
from  the  world  and  hard  at  work.  Twenty- 
three  years  ago  a  new  comer  arrived  there,  to 
whom  it  all  seemed  so  old  and  forlorn  that 
she  felt  one  might  say  the  words  written  over 
Valjcan’s  prison,  “Bid  farewell  to  hope  ye 
who  enter  here.  ”  She  remembered  especially 
the  children,  so  rude,  noisy  and  curious. 

But  the  years  have  passed  and  the  battle  has 
gone  on.  The  garden  is  a  bower  of  beauty 
with  its  luxurious  flowers  and  vines,  so  that 
the  Consul-general,  visiting  it,  said  he  would 
never  pity  anyone  living  in  such  a  pretty  place. 
Groups  of  quiet,  neat,  intelligent  girls  pass 
through  the  halls  of  the  school  and  forty-seven 
meet  with  the  teachers  every  day  in  the  dining¬ 


room.  Two  hundred  have  passed  through  this 
school  during  its  eighteen  years  since  it  first 
became  a  boarding  school.  They  came  from 
thirty- two  villages  and  they  go  back  to  make 
those  homes  different.  The  parents  now  want 
them  to  come  and  appreciate  it. 

She  sketched  a  native  home ;  the  quiet,  studi¬ 
ous  pastor  and  his  Christian  wife,  who  entered 
the  school  seventeen  years  ago  and  for  many 
years  taught  there ;  the  tiny  house,  the  swing¬ 
ing  (Tadle,  the  alielf  of  books  and  the  true,  cor¬ 
dial  hospitality.  And  when  the  cut  came  to 
Tripoli,  and  mission  funds  had  to  be  cut  down 
to  half,  this  young  couple  were  willing  to  do 
more  work  rather  than  have  the  village  schools 
given  up. 

Twenty-six  years  of  hard  work  in  Japan 
were  described  by  Miss  Youngman,  though  she 
demurred  a  good  deal  at  having  “a  cut”  made 
in  her  time!  When  she  began  work,  there 
were  only  two  chapters  of  the  Bible  translated 
by  Dr.  Hepburn,  but  now  the  whole  Bible 
may  be  read  in  Japanese  and  also  in  Romanized 
letters.  Her  eight  years  of  school  work  com¬ 
menced  with  a  single  scholar,  and  these  “Ka¬ 
mos” — the  word  means  “open  the  darkness” 
— have  reached  many  children  and  many  homes. 
After  coming  home  in  1881  in  impaired  health. 
Miss  Youngman  returned  to  take  up  the  work 
of  training  Bible  women,  and  soon  started  the 
Ueno  Park  preaching  services,  which  were 
followed  by  a  similar  mission  in  another  part 
of  Tokyo  with  Sunday-school  and  services 
under  charge  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Thompson.  She 
told  how  the  leper  work  seemed  to  be  thrust 
upon  her,  and  how  with  funds  from  an  Edin¬ 
burgh  society  it  was  started.  Its  object  is  not 
to  heal  or  cure,  but  to  save  their  souls.  It 
now'  numbers  over  thirty.  Next  mouth  she 
hopes  to  return  to  her  work,  and  start  a  home 
for  leper  children,  for  which  outside  funds 
have  been  given,  and  no  doubt  other  labors 
await  Miss  Youngman  in  her  next  term  of 
service. 

Two  conferences  for  work  were  held  Wednes¬ 
day  afternoon.  Mrs.  Powers  conducted  the 
first,  in  which  a  number  of  officers  of  different 
Presbyteries  took  part,  discussing  the  need 
and  benefit  of  personal  visiting  of  societies  by 
the  officers,  and  questions  and  answers  were 
heard  from  all  over  the  room  on  different  sub¬ 
jects.  The  Young  People’s  work  has  been  a 
subject  of  much  discussion  this  year.  Miss 
Davison  conducted  its  hour,  and  Miss  Storm 
treated  the  Christian  Endeavor  problems  like 
one  who  knows  the  inside  of  the  subject  and 
has  hearty  sympathy  with  its  missionary  aims 
and  methods.  Mr.  Elliot  Field,  representing 
the  Student  Volunteers,  spoke  of  their  summer 
work  and  what  they  hope  to  do  this  coming 
season  with  the  help  of  women’s  Boards  as 
well  as  pastors. 

Miss  Holmes,  Miss  Ray  and  Miss  Stebbins 
told  of  successful  children’s  and  young  ladies’ 
Bands. 

The  social  hour  at  the  close  of  the  session 
was  enjoyed  by  all,  and  the  evening  service, 
led  by  Dr.  Nelson,  was  well  attended  and 
finely  addressed  by  Dr.  Browm,  Secretary  of 
the  Board,  and  Dr.  Briggs,  medical  missionary 
from  Laos.  Dr.  Brown  gave  the  outlook  from 
the  Secretary’s  desk,  and  mentioned  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  adjusting  the  funds  to  the  needs  of  the 
work,  and  the  necessary  cutting  down  this 
year  of  the  estimates  sent  home  by  the  mis¬ 
sionaries.  When  Dr.  Briggs  rose,  he  said  that 
one  statement  broke  his  heart,  and  he  spoke  as 
one  who  is  giving  his  very  life’s  blood  for  the 
work.  He  told  the  need  of  a  house  for  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Peoples,  and  the  offering  received  was 
used  toward  this  purpose.  Then  he  described 
his  tours  and  how  through  new  regions,  stretch¬ 
ing  out  hundreds  of  miles,  he  found  people 
without  the  Gospel,  and  accessible  through  the 
Laos  language.  No  wonder  he  cannot  bear  to 
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retrench  when  these  wonderful  open  doors 
appeal  to  him.  The  devotional  meeting  Thurs¬ 
day,  led  by  Miss  Hawley,  was  one  of  spiritual 
power  which  will  be  remembered  by  many. 

Three  addresses  were  given  and  it  was  re¬ 
markable  that  all  the  missionaries  speaking  at 
these  meetings  were  women  who  have  seen 
long  service  and  had  much  experience.  Miss 
M.  K.  Van  Duzee  of  Urnmiah,  Persia,  who 
has  had  a  most  interesting  work  among  women 
told  the  story  of  one  mountain  girl,  who  longed 
to  go  to  school,  and  finally  persuaded  her 
parents  to  send  her  to  Fiske  Seminary,  where 
in  spite  of  homesickness  she  stayed  and  took 
the  course.  She  developed  greatly  there,  and 
is  now  the  useful  and  honored  wife  of  a  native 
pastor  in  her  mountain  home. 

The  beautiful  ceremony  in  the  Russian  church 
of  lighting  the  candles  for  Easter  was  described. 
Those  inside  the  church  first  get  the  light;  as 
they  come  out  crowds  are  waiting  with  un¬ 
lighted  candles  and  each  one  touches  his  neigh¬ 
bor’s  till  the  dark  street  is  ablaze  with  light. 
They,  in  turn,  go  to  their  homes  and  along 
the  roads  meet  others  bringing  their  candles  to 
get  the  light,  each  one  carrying  it  a  little 
farther.  So  we  who  have  been  touched  by 
the  Great  Light  have  the  privilege  of  passing 
it  on,  each  lighting  the  candle  next,  till  it 
has  reached  around  the  world. 

Miss  Smith  of  Sapparo,  Japan,  found  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  select  from  all  she  wanted  to  say  in 
the  time  given,  but  told  of  the  difficulties  of 
the  language  and  how  few  of  the  Japanese 
themselves  know  enough  of  the  characters  to 
read  at  all  readily.  But  it  is  a  musical  lan¬ 
guage  and  repays  study.  The  picture  cards 
with  texts  which  are  sent  out  by  Sunday- 
schools  have  been  very  useful,  and  the  interest 
of  a  whole  family  may  be  traced  to  one  of  these 
being  carried  home  in  a  little  girl’s  dress. 

When  Miss  Smith  first  went  to  Japan,  the 
way  for  her  work  was  wonderfully  opened  by 
God,  as  she  said,  by  the  fire  which  took  away 
all  her  possessions.  Dazed  and  helpless  at  such 
a  loss,  she  opened  her  Bible  for  comfort,  and 
read,  “Wherefore  glorify  ye  the  Lord  in  the 
firen,  even  the  name  of  the  Lord  God  of  Israel 
in  the  isles  of  the  sea.  ’  ’ 

The  Rev.  Arthur  H.  Ewing  made  a  strong 
plea  for  educational  work,  as  his  labors  in 
Lodiana  have  made  him  feel  the  value  of  it. 
The  description  of  Christ’s  work  seems  to  show 
the  right  method,  “teaching,  preaching,  heal¬ 
ing  the  sick.  ”  The  type  of  mind  one  meets  in 
India  must  be  transformed  before  it  can  take 
in  the  Gospel.  Presbyterian  missions  are  ex¬ 
erting  a  strong  influence  on  the  nation  through 
their  schools,  and  in  Calcutta,  Madras  and 
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the  Punjab  we  have  strong  men  who  believe 
in  it.  The  greatest  movement  of  the  century 
in  India  is  the  educational  one,  and  mission¬ 
aries  have  given  the  stimulus  to  it  in  the  be¬ 
ginning.  Since  1883  twenty  or  thirty  young 
men  have  passed  through  the  high  school  pre¬ 
pared  for  college,  some  perfecting  their  college 
course.  The  future  men  of  India  are  to  come 
from  these  classes,  not  only  men  in  high  posi¬ 
tions,  but  the  carpenters  and  tailors  and  work¬ 
men.  And  the  Dehra  girls’  school  is  doing 
even  better  work,  for  the  influence  of  the  teach¬ 
ers  living  in  the  same  house  is  so  much  more 
personal.  Scholars  pay  for  their  board  and 
clothes,  but  the  teaching  is  expensive,  for  of 
course  it  pays  to  have  the  best  instruction. 
As  Wicklif  said,  to  have  a  Christian  nation 
the  very  plowboys  must  be  able  to  read  the 
Bible,  and  the  great  problem  is  with  the  lower 
classes  in  India.  These  outcast  people  are 
like  a  separate  nation  and  they  must  be  reached 
and  saved. 

The  afternoon  program  included  Mrs.  Mott’s 
paper  on  Higher  Education,  in  which  she  traces 
its  progress  in  heathen  lands  up  to  the  present 
and  gives  her  own  impressions  of  such  schools 
for  women  as  she  saw  them. 

The  closing  paper,  before  the  solemn  com¬ 
munion  ser\'ice,  was  by  Mrs.  SchaufHer  and 
struck  a  strong  chord  of  hope  as  she  told  of 
the  Signs  of  Progress  and  causes  for  thankful¬ 
ness.  These  were  the  Missionary  Loan  Exhi¬ 
bition  given  in  Glasgow,  the  Church  Missionary 
Society  holding  its  one  hundredth  anniversary 
in  London  this  very  week,  April  12;  the  Bru- 
mana  Conference  on  Mt.  Lebanon,  the  Doshisha 
of  Japan  returning  to  Christian  control.  Gov¬ 
ernment  favor  received,  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association  work  and  its  successes 
in  India  and  Syria,  the  growth  of  the  Student 
Volunteer  movement,  the  activity  of  young 
people  in  the  Young  People’s  Society  of  Chris¬ 
tian  Endeavor,  the  Central  China  Religious 
Tract  Society,  and  the  splendid  work  of  Dr. 
Griffith  John  in  Hankow,  and  the  North  China 
Tract  Society;  the  Bible  translated  into  400 
languages,  and  one  million  copies  sold  in  China 
last  year ;  the  bright  spots  on  the  mission  field, 
and  none  is  brighter  than  our  own  work  in 
Korea;  the  splendid  self-denial  and  consecra¬ 
tion  of  the  missionaries,  shown  especially  in 
what  they  have  done  in  plague  and  famine 
times!  the  missionary  spirit  shown  in  native 
converts  and  what  they  have  done  among  their 
own  needy  people,  as  the  Pnndita  Ramabai, 
the  Ishii  orphanage  in  Japan ;  Blind  Chang, 
the  apostle  of  Manchuria,  and  many  others; 
and  lastly,  the  Open  Doors,  with  the  strong 
appeal  they  make  to  us  now  from  Cuba  and  the 
Philippines. 

Before  each  woman  went  down  from  the 
mount  of  privilege  to  her  own  home,  with  her 
note  book  full  for  her  society,  with  her  mind 
stirred  and  enlightened  by  what  she  had  heard, 
with  her  heart  warmed  by  new  friendships 
and  the  warm  grasp  of  fellow  workers’  hands, 
a  solemn  and  impressive  communion  service 
was  held,  conducted  by  Dr.  Wells,  and  so 
Christ’s  own  word,  “Do  this  in  remembrance 
of  me,  ’’  put  the  seal  on  the  two  days’  meetings. 

_ _  S.  R.  D. 

When  a  person  dies  in  China,  there  is  a 
funeral  procession  to  the  grave.  The  mourners 
are  dressed  in  white  sackcloth.  When  they 
reach  the  grave  they  bum  paper  thin^  and 
money  for  the  spirit  of  the  dead  to  use  in  the 
future  world. 
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THE  MOTIVE  OF  CITY  EVAX0EL1Z.\TI0>’. 

From  an  Address  by  Charles  Cnthbert  Hall  D.D 

As  life  advances,  and  as  our  work  for  Christ 
makes  larger  and  larger  demands  upon  us,  and  ^ 
often  taxes  our  powers  to  the  utmost,  we  all 
feel  how  necessary  it  is  that  we  preserve  a 
clear  sense  of  the  motives  behind  ns,  in  order 
to  keep  our  work  from  becoming  a  scattered 
energy  or  a  dull  and  spiritless  routine. 

The  general  motive  of  city  evangelization  is 
that  mighty  motive  which  we  receive  from 
our  Lord  himself.  Christ  is  tlie  Motive  and 
the  Power  behind  this  work. '  To  make  dis¬ 
tinctions  between  foreign  missions  and  home 
missions  and  city  missions,  except  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  convenience,  is  an  arbitrary  practice. 
We  are  constantly  encountering  the  undesirable 
effect  of  that  i)ractice  of  discriminating  be¬ 
tween  missions  abroad  and  missions  at  home, 
as  though  they  repre.sented  things  different  in 
kind.  We  do  well  to  simplify  missionary  mo¬ 
tive,  both  for  ourselves  and  for  our  people, 
and  to  encourage  Christians  to  realize  Christ’s 
oneness  of  thought  and  purpose  toward  the 
wdiole  race  ‘  ‘  He  has  come  to  seek  and  to  save 
that  which  was  lost.’’  Standing  on  the  hill, 
while  the  air  is  full  of  the  Hosannas  of  those 
who  would  make  for  him  a  triumplial  entry 
into  .Jerusalem,  he  bursts  into  tt'ars,  as  he  be¬ 
holds  the  city,  weeping  over  it.  Lifted  upon 
the  cross,  he  sees  before  him,  as  it  were,  the 
whole  race  of  men  to  be  redeemed  through  his 
holy  passion  and  sacrifice,  and  for  the  joy 
that  is  set  before  him,  as  the  world’s  Saviour, 
he  endures  the  cross,  despising  the  shame.  So 
may  we,  coming  into  contact  with  the  problem 
of  foreign  fields,  or  coming,  as  now,  into  con¬ 
tact  with  the  problem  of  city  evangelization, 
feel  that  the  whole  thought  is  one,  that  be¬ 
hind  it  is  the  one  great  Christ  motive.  If  this 
is  ever  the  thought  back  of  city  evangeliza 
tion,  we  shall  not  labor  in  vain,  nor  shall  we 
work  on  any  wrong  and  mistaken  line. 

Who  can  adequately  describe  a  city  like  this ! 
We  have  our  directory  at  hand,  wherein  we  can 
discover  the  residences  of  all  who  have  such 
good  fortune  as  to  possess  any  permanent  resi¬ 
dence.  We  have  other  books  at  our  command 
wherein  we  can  find  evidences  of  the  various 
financial  and  commercial  and  social  institutions 
of  the  city.  We  have  still  other  books  at  our 
command  (I  think  now  of  one  which  is  a  very 
wonderful  book  to  study,  namely,  “The  Chari¬ 
ties’  Directory,’’  published  by  the  United 
Charities  Organization  in  the  Charities  Build¬ 
ing  of  this  city),  in  which  we  may  read  the 
catalogue  of  societies  and  institutions  which 
deal  from  one  point  of  view  or  from  another 
point  of  view  with  the  city  problem.  But 
when  we  have  exhausted  all  these  printed 
sources  of  information  regarding  the  city,  we 
may  stop  and  say,  ‘  ‘  The  lialf  hath  not  been 
told  us.  ’  ’  For  the  actual  facts  in  the  case  can 
really  not  be  put  fortli  in  statistical  form. 
Who,  on  any  statistical  page,  can  indicate  the 
life  histories  that  are  being  lived  in  a  city  like 
this?  Who  can  number  the  people  that  have 
drifted  into  the  city,  seeking  wealth  or  com¬ 
petency,  and  failing  in  their  effort ;  who  have 
left  Christian  churches  and  Christian  homes 
to  find  themselves  adrift  on  the  great  tossing 
sea  of  population,  without  association,  without 
encouragement,  deprived  of  every  holy  help 
that  once  was  so  precious  in  their  experience? 
Who  can  tell  what  family  life  means  in  tens  of 
thousands  of  homes  of  this  city?  Who  can  de¬ 
scribe  what  devastation  has  been  wrought  in 
family  life  by  poverty  and  by  the  disintegra¬ 
tion  of  family  life  through  poverty  ?  Who  can 
tell,  or  even  dream,  of  what  the  city  is  for 
youth  and  childhood  within  its  bounds;  for  the 
lives  that  are  starting  in  upon  their  journey 
and  that  are  surely  bound  to  be  shaped  by 
whatever  influences  can  earliest  gain  access  to 
them?  Ah,  my  friends,  “The  half  hath  not 
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been  told  us,’’  and  no  one  knows  that  “untold 
half’’  except  those  whose  calling,  as  is  the 
case  with  more  than  one  in  this  room  to-day, 
is  to  live  the  life  of  the  city  missionary  and 
to  go  in  and  out  among — I  shall  not  say  the 
homes,  but  the  abiding  places,  of  masses  of  the 
population. 

Now  it  seems  to  me,  when  we  take  this  view 
of  the  city,  we  find  that  there  are  two  reasons 
why  city  evangelization  is  to  be  pressed, 
pressed  with  the  utmost  urgency ;  two  reasons 
why  every  person  who  stands  in  the  relation  of 
a  director  of  such  a  work  as  this,  which  is  rep¬ 
resented  here  to-day,  should  bear  upon  his  soul 
the  burden  of  it;  not  committing  it  to  a  few  to 
carry,  but  each  bearing  it  upon  bis  own  soul. 
One  reason  relates  to  those  for  whom  we  are 
working  in  the  city,  the  nnevangelized,  the 
poor,  the  ignorant,  the  broken  down,  and 
one  reason  relates  directly  to  our  Christian 
churches.  1  must  not  detain  you  long,  because 
the  business  of  this  afternoon  is  waiting  to  be 
done,  but  I  am  sure  I  can  venture  just  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  line  of  reasoning  which  is  becoming 
to  me  more  and  more  clearly  defined  each  day. 
There  are  two  objective  points  with  which 
city  evangelization  should  deal.  One  is  family 
life  and  the  other  is  the  Lord’s  Day.  These 
two  institutions  are,  as  it  seems  to  me,  most 
in  danger  now  in  this  city,  and  to  preserve 
them  is  most  evidently  the  work  of  city  evan¬ 
gelization.  Family  life!  Oh,  the  foes  of  fam¬ 
ily  life  in  thousands  of  families,  not  protected 
as  are  our  families  by  reasonable  competence, 
by  salutary  social  influences,  by  intelligence 
and  by  the  power  of  Christian  love !  When  I 
think  of  this,  it  seems  to  me  sometimes  as  if 
it  would  crush  me  to  the  ground.  I  think  of 
my  own  family,  my  happy  united  family,  my 
little  children  growing  up  around  me,  over 
whom  in  God’s  mercy  I  as  their  father  and 
my  wife  as  their  mother  can  exert  a  constant 
influence ;  I  think  how  God  has  made  it  possi¬ 
ble  for  us  to  shape  their  lives,  to  give  them 
the  right  point  of  view,  to  open  before  them 
the  best  ways  of  living,  and  above  all,  to  set 
before  them  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  their 
Saviour;  I  remember  how  our  hearts  are  bur¬ 
dened  for  their  little  lives  and  how  we  never 
cease  to  pray  for  them  and  to  plan  for  them, 
and  then  I  remember  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
little  children,  growing  up  amidst  the  aliena¬ 
tions  that  exist  in  homes  where  Christ  is  not 
known  and  loved ;  and  I  feel  that  this  is  one  of 
the  objective  points  of  city  evangelization— to 
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save  Home  Life,  to  save  the  little  children  from 
beiuft  lost.  We  can  work  for  those  who  are 
prowii  to  manhood  and  womanhood.  Let  us 
work  for  them,  and  try  to  save  them  from 
destruction;  but  above  all,  let  us  work  for  the 
children  and  so  organize  and  plan  our  city 
evangelization  that  it  shall  bear  upon  the 
young  and  shall  have  as  its  objective  point  the 
saving  of  the  Family. 

And  then,  the  other  objective  point  is  the 
Lord’s  Day.  I  do  not  see  how  the  Lord’s  Day 
can  ever  be  saved  by  legislation.  I  do  not 
think  that  legislation  helps  us  very  much. 
Legislation  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Lord’s 
Day  as  a  spiritual  institution.  Legislation 
has  to  do  simply  with  a  legal  day  to  restrict 
certain  forms  of  disorder  and  to  provide  cer¬ 
tain  relief  from  work. 

Legislation  has  nothing  to  do  and  never  can 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  sacredness  of  the 
institution  of  the  Lord’s  Day.  No  one  can 
keep  the  Lord’s  Day  by  law;  the  only  possible 
way  of  keeping  the  Lord’s  Day  is  by  love. 
There  are  influences  that  I  need  not  point  out 
to  yon,  w'hich  are  growing  stronger  and  are 
bearing  down  upon  the  Lord’s  Day  with  such 
force  that  unless  the  Christian  Church  is  thor¬ 
oughly  roused  and  made  more  definite  in  its 
efforts  along  lines  of  city  evangelization,  we 
have  some  dark  and  dreary  times  ahead. 

Finally,  there  is  another  side  to  this  motive 
of  city  evangelization.  City  evangelization 
should  be  pressed  for  the  sake  of  the  organized 
church ;  for  the  sake  of  our  Christian  congre¬ 
gations.  I  feel  that  our  duty  to  the  Church 
calls  upon  all  of  us  who  have  any  influence, 
whether  as  laymen  or  as  ministers,  to  press 
city  evangelization  to  the  utmost  upon  our 
congregations  until  they  shall  become  thor¬ 
oughly  aroused.  There  are  reasons  for  this 
that  could  be  given  did  time  permit.  The  rea¬ 
sons  would  lie  along  this  line :  In  the  first 
place,  there  is  an  enormous  amount  of  work 
being  done  for  the  poor  to-day  that  does  not 
emanate  from  the  Christian  Church,  there  is 
an  enormous  amount  of  work  that  is  being  done 
outside  of  the  Church  to  relieve  poverty  and  to 
reorganize  society.  Go  to  our  institutions  and 
study  them  and  you  will  see  how  much  is  be¬ 
ing  done  in  this  direction  simply  from  human¬ 
itarian  motives.  I  shall  not  use  the  word 
“  compete,  ”  but  there  is  a  certain  sen.se  in 
which  our  churches  must  be  made  to  feel  that 
they  cannot  fall  behind  in  their  specific  mis¬ 
sion  of  evangelization,  cannot  fall  behind  in 
energj',  in  self-sacrifice,  in  generosity  for  the 
pr.omotion  of  spiritual  movements  to  redeem 
society.  Men  of  the  world,  for  purely  human¬ 
itarian  motives,  are  giving  lavishly  and  work¬ 
ing  untiringly  for  the  elevation  of  life  in  this 
city.  Multitudes  of  men  and  women  who  have 
become  discouraged  within  the  churt^h,  by  rea¬ 
son  of  its  controversies  and  its  unrealities, 
have  gone  forth  to  spend  their  efforts  outside 
of  the  church  because  their  hearts  were  warm 
toward  society,  and  because  they  felt  that  they 
could  come  nearer  to  the  poor  of  the  city  on 
humanitarian  lines  rather  than  on  religious 
lines.  It  .seems  to  me  that  a  striking  example 
is  set  before  the  church  by  the  energy  of  these 
persons  who  carry  a  gospel  of  human  love,  and 
who  seek  to  satisfy  man’s  needs  with  humani¬ 
tarian  relief.  Does  there  not  come  through  the 
vigor  of  social  movements  a  call  to  the  evan¬ 
gelical  church  of  Jesus  Christ  to  arise  and 
shine,  and  let  the  message  of  the  Lord  be 
borne  forth  to  these  lives?  I  feel  more  deeply 
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i  on  the  subject  thtm  I  can  possibly  express,  and 
j  the  more  deeply  because  I  know  the  sweetness 
!  and  light  and  love  that  fill  so  many  purely 
I  humanitarian  workers,  and  because  I  hear  so  * 
I  often  the  contrast  drawn  between  the  energy  , 
and  unselfishness  of  those  who  do  not  represent  ’ 
I  any  church,  and  the  apathy  of  Christian  organ-  | 
'  izations.  I 

I  And  then,  last  of  all,  we  want  to  press  city 
1  evangelization  upon  our  churches  for  the  spir-  | 
itual  good  of  the  churches  themselves.  We 
j  who  love  our  churches,  we  who  realize  what 
j  church  life  is,  for  families  growing  up  in  the 
I  House  of  God  and  receiving  their  impressions 
I  for  life  under  the  influence  of  the  ministry, 

;  we  realize,  I  think,  more  and  more  that  onr 
I  duty  to  onr  people  requires  that  they  be  educated 
I  constantly  on  the  lines  that  are  before  ns  this 
j  afternoon.  A  church  that  grows  up  interested 
!  in  its  own  local  affairs  is  a  chiirch  to  be  pitied 
!  and  to  be  wept  over.  No  matter  what  its  visi- ' 
ble  prosperity  may  seem  to  be,  a  church  that  is 

■  not  first  of  all  looking  outward  upon  the  world 
'  and  feeling  the  burden  of  the  world  is  not  a 

'  church  that  is  thoroughly  baptized  of  the  Holy  | 
'  Ghost.  The  great  word  of  the  Lord  comes  back 
to  me  as  I  speak,  “Lift  up  your  eyes  and  look 
'  on  the  fields.  ’’  How  many  Christian  men  and 
w'omen  are  walking  with  downcast  eyes,  seeing 
only  as  an  apostle  says,  ‘  ‘  what  is  near,  ’  ’  in¬ 
terested  only  in  the  local  affairs  of  the  congre- 

■  gatiou,  and  feeling  that  thej'  have  discharged 
their  duty  if  they  are  taking  part  in  those 
local  affairs.  “Lift  up  your  eyes’’  is  the  doc- 

1  trine  we  must  preach.  It  is  the  doctrine  of 
;  city  missions,  and  w’e  must  preach  it,  not 
i  alone  for  those  we  would  evangelize  but  for  the 
’  families  of  our  churches  and  congregations.  I 
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A  PICTURE  OF  MISSIONARY  WORK  IN  INDIA. 

!  George  S.  Eddy.  j 

!  Secretary  Student  Volunteer  Movement  in  India  and  ^ 
I  Ceylon,  ' 

I  Before  beginning  my  own  work  of  college 
I  visitation  I  am  going  to  give  you  a  glimpse  of 
the  splendid  work  onr  veteran  missionaries  are  ' 
doing  here  in  India.  Instead  of  telling  a  little 
of  many  missions  visited,  I  will  try  and  give 
yon  a  real  picture  of  the  first  one  I  visited.  I  j 
have  seen  larger  missions  since,  bnt  this  is  a  j 
I  fair  sample,  and  will  show  you  the  work  done  j 
;  by  one  man  and  his  wife.  j 

i  Leaving  the  steamer,  we  step  into  a  horse 
i  car  and  enter  Bombay — a  fine  city  of  nearly  a 
!  million  people.  The  streets  are  thronged  with  ' 
j  dark-skinned  natives,  whose  differing  turbans 
I  and  dress  indicate  their  religion  and  caste,  j 
1  Here  we  pass  a  group  of  women  beating  their 
j  breasts  to  a  dirge — the  city  plague  has  anoi  her 
I  victim !  From  the  busy  street  we  enter  the  i 


acre  of  the  missionary  compound  with  its  low 
stone  buildings.  After  the  warmest  welcome 
we  ever  received  we  go  to  breakfast — just  such 
a  one  as  we  would  have  had  at  home.  A  care¬ 
less  observer  would  say,  “These  missionaries 
lead  a  quiet  and  comfortable  life, ’’ but  after 
looking  down  into  the  chinks  of  missionary 
life  for  a  few  days  one  would  agree  with  a  man 
here  in  India  who  said  to  me,  “Though  a 
worldly  man  myself,  I  feel  like  taking  off  my 
ha  to  every  missionary  I  meet,  because  of 
their  heroic  lives.  ’  ’  That  quiet  man  at  the 
head  of  the  breakfast  table  has  been  stoned  for 
a  mile  along  the  street  that  leads  to  his  own 
door  by  a  crowd  of  fierce  Mohammedans,  and 
was  ill  for  a  year  as  the  result  of  it.  He  will 
not  tell  you  any  of  this,  nor  even  mention  it 
in  writing  home.  The  missionaries  are  here 
for  work ;  they  say  little  about  sacrifice  or 
suffering.  For  sixteen  years  he  held  his  post 
here  without  a  furlough,  often  sick,  often 
ordered  home,  three  times  this  year  falling 
down  on  the  floor  from  weakness ;  working  on 
year  after  year,  always  cramped  for  funds, 
unable  to  improve  opportunities  for  advancing 
the  kingdom  on  every  band  for  lack  of  a  little 
money,  almost  every  plan  for  the  extension  of 
the  work  thwarted,  yet  never  a  word  of  com¬ 
plaint  against  those  at  home  who  do  not  know. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  table  sits  the  mis¬ 
sionary’s  wife — a  face  grown  tender  and  a  heart 
enlarged  to  take  in  every  one  of  the  two  hun¬ 
dred  children  under  her  care.  How  much 
suffering  down  beneath  the  surface  it  has  taken 
to  mold  a  life  like  this!  Herself  a  missionary’s 
child,  sent  to  America  at  twelve,  one  of  a  fam¬ 
ily  of  ten  scattered  children,  no  two  of  whom 
could  afford  to  live  together,  growing  up  a 
delicate  girl,  teaching  to  earn  her  living,  some¬ 
times  without  money  enough  to  patch  her 
shoes,  crying  herself  to  sleep  at  night  for  lack 
af  sympathy,  and  after  eight  years  of  struggle 
losing  all  of  her  savings.  At  last  she  com¬ 
manded  by  her  mnsic  a  salary  of  $1,600,  only 
to  leave  it  gladly  to  come  here  with  a  salary 
of  $400.  Often  sick  from  overwork  and  the 
sultry  climate,  with  countless  interrnptiops  and 
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worries,  and  too  often  repaid  by  ingratitude 
from  the  natives,  yet  daily  to  go  on  bravely 
and  cheerfully,  always  with  a  smiling  face, 
and  looking  for  the  bright  side,  this  is — well, 
this  is  being  a  missionary. 

There  is  no  complaint  or  even  mention  of  a 
cut  in  salary,  but  just  what  does  it  mean  out 
here  on  the  field?  This  year  the  missionary 
loses  two  months’  salary  from  the  Board.  How 
do  they  manage  with  this  reduced  income? 
Well,  after  tightening  the  screws  of  self-denial 
another  peg,  the  first  full  half  of  their  limited 
salary  goes  right  into  their  work,  which  is 
dearer  to  them  than  comfort  or  health.  This 
means  that  there  is  no  money  to  provide  some 
of  the  courses  in  study  which  their  children  in 
America  would  like,  and  none  to  provide  a 
home  for  them  during  the  vacation — another 
thing  to  trust  the  Lord  for.  It  means  that 
the  missionary’s  wife  must  do  her  own  sewing 
nights  after  all  her  other  work,  and  this  means 
some  hours  of  sleepless  pain  from  an  over¬ 
taxed  arm  that  can  do  no  more.  The  reduc¬ 
tion  means  no  helpers  now  needed  for  the 
school.  For  the  boys’  boarding  department  of 
this  school  the  Board  can  only  allow  #40  a 
year,  but  it  costs  nearly  #1,000.  For  most  of 
this  they  can  only  look  to  God  in  prayer. 

As  we  leave  breakfast  we  notice  a  native 
woman  working  quietly  in  a  corner  of  the  hall. 
The  few  pennies  she  is  earning  keep  her  from 
starving  in  these  times  when  her  only  food  has 
been  cold  water.  At  the  door  we  pass  a  group 
of  swarthy  men  from  the  famine  district  wait¬ 
ing  to  ask  the  missionary  for  work.  After 
helping  them  he  crosses  the  compound  to  the 
school.  About  two  hundred  of  the  brightest 
faces  OP  ever  saw  are  before  us — the  boys  with 
their  snapping  bright  eyes,  the  girls  neatly 
dressed  in  white.  As  they  sang  the  opening 
hymn,  “Work,  for  the  night  is  coming,’’ 
one’s  eyes  grew  dim  to  look  upon  these  Chris¬ 
tian  students  in  the  midst  of  a  great  heathen 
city,  going  out  every  year  as  pastors,  teachers 
and  Christian  business  men  to  stem  the  tide  of 
heathendom.  At  the  opening  exercises  they 
rise  to  sing,  carrying  the  four  parts  perfectly 
through  difficult  pieces  in  a  rich  chorus. 

While  they  are  singing  we  are  noting  some 
of  the  more  striking  faces.  That  dark,  wistful 
little  girl  of  six  was  rescued  from  under  blows. 
Notice  those  few  black  faces,  evidently  African, 
among  the  lighter  Indian  brown.  Those  girls 
were  captured  from  a  slaver.  The  missionary 
rescued  them  a  second  time  from  the  Moham¬ 
medans  here,  who  almost  had  them  in  their 
clutches.  That  fair  Indian  girl,  the  beauty  of 
whose  character  is  written  on  her  face,  was 
brought  here  one  day  by  her  heartbroken  father. 
“Mem  sahib  (Madam),’’  he  said,  “my  wife 
has  just  died,  and  our  law  requires  that  I  turn 
my  little  girl  of  six  out  from  under  my  own 
roof.  A  man  of  forty  has  offered  me  two 
hundred  rupees  for  her  this  morning.  I  cannot 
give  her  to  him,  for  it  will  mean  her  death. 
Our  priests  are  waiting  at  my  door,  demanding 
my  child  for  the  degrading  service  of  the 
temple.  They  shall  not  have  her,  for  I  love 
her.  All  these  years  I  have  watched  your 
schoolgirls  pass  my  door,  and  I  have  never  seen 
an  unhappy  face.  Some  one  must  love  them. 
O  Mem  Sahib,  will  you  love  my  little  girl?  It 
will  cost  me  caste  and  everything,  but  I  give 
her  to  you.  ’  ’  If  you  could  see  the  peaceful  faf  e 
of  this  beautiful  girl  and  then  the  filthy  temple 
priests  at  the  temples,  waiting  for  their  prey 
like  the  vultures  at  the  Parsee  burying  ground, 
you  would  never  ask  again  if  missions  paid,  in 
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sustaining  girls  in  this  Christiau  boarding 
school,  rescued  from  filth  and  famine  and  vice, 
for  thirty-five  dollars  a  year. 

But  now  the  school  is  breaking  up  into  its 
thirteen  classes,  from  the  lowest  primary  grade 
to  high  school  studies  in  science  and  Sanskrit, 
tanght  by  the  missionary  and  his  native  helpers, 
but  for  all  classes  alike  the  chief  study  is  the 
Bible.  At  the  close  of  school  you  will  see  the 
girls  going  toward  the  boarding  school,  where 
their  own  cooking  and  housework  must  he  done. 
Each  older  girl  leads  by  the  hand  a  little  girl, 
for  whose  training  she  is  responsible.  The  boys, 
in  American  “blue  jeans,’’  are  oft'  for  kites, 
tops  and  marbles.  After  supper  the  little  boj'S 
are  sardiued  iuto  bed,  one  at  each  end  of  a 
white  cot,  while  the  older  boys  wait  for  a  quiet 
evening’s  study  and  prayers. 

The  missionary  now  turns  to  the  business  of 
the  mission,  while  his  wife  oversees  the  sewing 
and  washing  which  fifty  healthy  boys  can  make. 
She  is  interrupted  by  a  terror-stricken  woman 
at  the  door.  Half -clad,  and  fleeing  from  abuse, 
the  woman  falls  down  to  clasp  her  feet,  and 
trembling  as  she  kisses  them,  begs  for  “two 
words  of  peace,  ’  ’  for  she  had  ‘  ‘  never  had  any 
comfort  in  her  life.  ’  ’  All  work  forgotten,  the 
missionary ’s  wife  sits  by  the  poor  woman  for 
two  hours,  hears  her  pitiful  story,  too  shameful 
to  repeat,  and  reads  to  her  the  fourteenth 
chapter  of  John,  which  the  hungry  soul  asks  to 
have  repeated  again  and  again.  Then  she  is 
gone,  back  into  the  clutches  of  heathenism. 
She  dare  not  stay,  nor  dare  the  missionary 
follow,  lest  it  cost  her  life. 

Next  day  is  Sunday.  A  few  church  bells 
break  the  silence  of  the  heathen  city.  The 
missionary’s  six  busy  days  are  over;  now  comes 
the  busiest  of  all.  Five  hundred  scholars  in 
five  different  schools  must  be  looked  after 
to-day,  to  say  nothing  of  church  and  three 
Christiau  Endeavor  societies.  Before  breakfast 
we  are  off  for  the  first  Sunday-school.  My 
class  of  boys  knew  more  about  their  Bibles  thau 

ly  class  I  ever  found  in  America.  After 
breakfast  we  hurry  to  a  little  mission  school. 
Forty  children  fill  the  room.  It  is  a  sad  sight 
to  see  little  girls  of  six  or  seven,  who  are 
married  women,  with  the  red  mark  of  idol- 
worship  on  their  foreheads,  but  it  is  prophetic 
to  hear  them  sing  “Jesus  shall  be  victorious.’’ 
We  jpext  visit  a  low-caste  school  for  boys.  Last 
week  the  best  scholar  died.  He  bad  fallen  from 
a  tree  and  the  parents  called  their  heathen 


;  family  doctor,  who  declares  that  a  spirit  pushed 
I  him  from  the  tree  and  must  be  driven  out  of 
I  him.  He  is  seized  by  the  hair  and  beaten  with 
'  a  stick.  From  the  fear  and  pain  fever  sets  in 
and  the  little  boy  dies.  This  in  civilized 
Bombay !  In  the  last  famine  half  the  children 
in  the  school  ate  salt  so  that  they  could  “fill 
up’’  with  water  and  not  require  food.  One 
little  boy  was  discovered  wearing  a  big  knot 
tied  against  his  stomach  “to  tie  down  the 
pain,’’  so  he  could  study.  These  schools  teach 
the  children  in  primary  studies  and  the  Bible 
every  week  day,  and  are  held  as  Sunday-schools 
every  Sunday.  They  are  the  means  not  only 
of  winning  children,  but  even  their  families 
for  Christ,  and  there  are  not  only  trained  na¬ 
tives  ready  to  teach,  but,  strangely  enough, 
the  heathen  are  ready  to  send  their  children ; 
yet  these  schools  cannot  be  multiplied  for  lack 
of  means,  though  it  costs  ouly  #150  a  year  to 
sustain  such  a  school.  In  the  afternoon  we 
go  to  the  church.  These  two  hundred  native 
Christians  give  from  their  poverty  #400  a  year, 
not  only  entirely  supporting  their  pastor  and 
church,  but  carrying  on  outside  mission  work. 

How  beautiful  to  hear  God’s  praises  sung  to 
the  familiar  tunes  of  home  by  these  dark  lips ! 
The  native  pastor  is  in  the  pulpit— a  thick-set 
man,  looking  much  like  an  intelligent  negro 
preacher.  Mark  that  young  man  beside  him 
who  is  to  preach  to-day!  He  is  a  slender, 
keenly  intelligent  young  professor  from  the 
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nniversity,  who  carries  on  also  a  Christian 
school  at  his  own  expense.  O  that  Henry 
Martyn,  who  said  he  would  as  soon  expect  to 
see  a  man  rise  from  the  dead  as  to  see  a  Brah¬ 
min  converted,  conld  sit  here  to-day  and  cry 
for  joy  to  hear  this  young  man  preach  from 
the  text,  “To-day  hath  this  Scripture  been 
fulfilled  in  your  ears,  ”  as  he  demonstrated  the 
triumph  of  Christianity  in  all  the  world !  O 
that  those  who  demand  statistics  and  measure 
converts  by  the  hundred  head  could  see  this 
man  to-day,  could  know  of  his  eight  years  of 
struggle  before  he  could  accept  the  truth,  could 
have  seen  him  walk  alone  to  his  home  after  the 
excitement  of  his  baptism  amid  the  curses  and 
threats  of  his  countrymen,  conld  sit  here  and 
hear  him  preach  after  his  recovery  from  a 
recent  attempt  made  upon  his  life,  when  he  was 
assaulted  in  his  own  house  and  left  for  dead, 
and  could  see  him  going  quietly  about  his  work 
again  while  anonymous  writers  threaten  next 
to  put  out  his  eyes!  One  such  man  is  worth 
all  the  money  ever  invested  in  missions  (Matt, 
xvi.  26). 

After  the  church  service  come  the  boys’ 
Endeavor  society  and  the  meeting  of  the  ‘  ‘  Lend 
a  Hand”  girls.  The  missionary  may  now  go 
to  do  some  street  preaching  if  he  has  any 
strength  left.  In  the  evening  he  meets  inquir¬ 
ers  and  has  a  little  time  for  his  own  children, 
while  his  wife  reads  “Ben  Hur”  with  the 
older  boys  of  the  school  until  evening  prayers. 
So  closes  the  day,  and  feeble  knees  bend  down 
in  weariness  to  thank  God  for  the  priceless 
privilege  of  bearing  the  cross  here  in  India. 

CHURCH’ MUSIC. 

The  oolumns  of  our  Music  I)ei)artment  are  oiien  to 
contributions  u(K)n  any  sul)ject  relatin>{  t<i  music  and 
its  improvement  in  tlie  devotional  service  of  the  Sunday 
school,  prayer  meetint;  and  the  church. 

YOLUSTARIES  AND  POSTLUDES. 

It  is  no  small  problem  to  the  conscientious 
organist  to  find  suitable  voluntaries  and  post- 
Indes  for  the  Sunday  services. 

Improvisations  seldom  elevate  or  appeal  to 
the  spiritual  nature  of  the  congregation.  A 
voluntary  should  carry  with  it  the  sense  of  re¬ 
ligion  ;  by  its  dignity  it  should  be  a  proper  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  service  and  form  a  part  of  it. 
There  are  times  when  the  spirit  of  the  serv  ice 
demands  a  quiet  appeal  of  prayer  in  the  pre¬ 
liminary  music,  and  again,  a  strong,  grand  open, 
ing  is  needed  to  give  vitality  and  color  to  all 
that  follows. 

There  is  a  field  that  seems  to  have  been  over¬ 
looked  in  the  selection  of  organ  voluntaries,  — 
The  Oratorios  of  Bach,  Handel,  Haydn  and 
Mendelssohn,  which  afford  an  inexhaustible 
mine  of  fine  church  mixsic.  The  grand  chorals 
and  chorusi's  form  superb  voluntaries  and  post- 
ludes,  and  they  gain  an  added  interest  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  familiarity.  When  the  organist 
can  play  them  from  the  score  the  effect  comes 
nearer  that  of  a  choriis,  but  where  this  is  im¬ 
practicable.  he  will  find  all  the  best  choruses 
arranged  for  the  organ  by  Martin. 

Frequently  after  the  service  too  little  care  is 
taken  to  maintain  the  religious  tone.  A  lively 
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march,  preceded  by  the  fanfare  of  trumpet 
notes,  follows  the  solemn  benediction  with  a 
shock  to  the  nerves  of  those  deeply  impressed. 
If  instearl  of  this  some  chorus  or  choral  were 
chosen  from  an  oratorio,  people  would  leave 
the  church  with  grand  thoughts  ringing 
through  their  minds'and'hearts. 

If  the  sermon  has  been  uplifting  and  inspir¬ 
ing  the  “Hallelujah  Chorus,”  “The  Heavens 
are  Telling,”  “We  Praise  Thee,0  God,”  from 
the  Dettingen  Te  Deum ;  ‘  ‘  Sing  unto  Goti,  ’  ’ 
“To  Our  Great  God  and  Hallelujah”  from 
Juda.s  Maccabaeus,  or  “Let  Their  Celestial 
Concerts  All  Unite,”  “Then  Shall  They 
Know,  ’  ’  from  Samson,  etc.  Or,  if  it  has  been 
quiet  and  sad  in  its  earnestness,  then  “Worthy 
the  Lamb  and  Amen  Chorus”  (Messiah),  “Hear 
Us,0  Lord”  (Judas  Maccabaeus),  “To  God  on 
High  be  Thanks  and  Praise”  (St.  Paul).  The 
Chorals  of  Bach  and  Gounod’s  Sanctus  are 
among  the  most  impres.sive  voluntaries  imag¬ 
inable,  and  many  choru.ses  from  Stainer,  Gaul 
and  other  well-known  composers  form  superb 
voluntaries  and  postlude.s. 

Interest  in  such  music  is  never  exhausted 
by  familiarity.  The  better  people  know,  the 
more  they  enjoy  it. 

But  the  first  t'ssential  in  rendering  such  music 
is  that  the  organist  must  have  given  careful 
study  and  must  know  it  i>erfectly.  An  incom¬ 
plete  or  careless  rendering  is  inadmissible. 
Though  all  music  in  the  service  should  have 
careful  preparation,  nowhere  is  it  so  noticeably 
needed  as  in  these  truly  in.spired  works  of  our 
great  composers. — From  The  Musician. 
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WHAT  MEETINGS  DO  FOR  US. 

An  important  feature  of  such  a  work  as  ours 
is  that  of  making  it  generally  known  and  win¬ 
ning  the  aid  and  support  of  those  who,  unable 
to  take  an  active  part  in  it,  can  still  help  us  in 
many  ways.  The  consciousness  of  wide-spread 
sympathy  and  interest  is  a  wonderful  inspira¬ 
tion  and  support  to  those  who  are  meeting  the 
weariness  and  constant  discouragements  of  the 
daily  round  of  work.  It  is  hard  after  casting 
the  bread  upon  the  waters  to  wait  the  ‘  ‘  many 
days”  for  its  return,  and  yet  often  the  most 
painstaking  and  carefully  planned  efforts  fail 
of  any  apparent  results.  At  such  times,  a  little 
outside  sympathy  gives  one  the  courage  to  wait 
and  try  again. 

For  this  reason  the  meetings  where  we  come 
face  to  face  with  our  friends  and  talk  over  our 
hopes  and  discouragements  and  plans  are  most 
helpful,  and  we  come  away  refreshed  and 
strengthened. 

A  few  weeks  ago  three  circles  of  The  King’s 
Daughters  in  Arlington,  New  Jersey,  who  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  helping  us  from  time  to 
time,  arranged  a  union  meeting  in  one  of  their 
churches  and  invited  our  Board  of  Managers 
to  join  with  them.  Unfortunately  only  two 
were  able  to  go,  but  theyjwere  at  once  made 
to  feel  at  home,  and  were  greatly  interested  in 
listening  to  the  reports  of  the  different  Circles 
and  learning  of  their  various  interests,  and 
what  they  were  doing  in  their  homes  and 
churches  as  well  as  in  helping  ns.  Then  our 
representatives  gave  many  details  and  incidents 
of  our  work,  that  made  it  seem  much  more 
real  to  those  who  had  only  had  a  vague  inter¬ 
est  in  it  before,  and  in  the  social  hour  which 
followed,  many^questions  were  asked  and  an¬ 


swered  and  arrangements  made  to  visit  us  in 
Henry  street.  It  was  a  satisfactory  time  all 
around  and  fruitful  of  good  results  to  them 
and  to  us,  and  now  that  the  spring  is  opening 
and  it  is  easy  to  get  back  and  forth  we  hope 
we  may  have  many  more  such  opportunities  of 
meeting  our  out  of  town  friends. 

We  always  try  to  make  much  of  our  Spring 
Meeting,  but  there  are  so  many  conflicting 
claims  in  this  busy  city  life  that  it  is  very 
hard  to  get  people  together.  All  those,  how¬ 
ever,  who  came  to  the  meeting  at  the  Brevoort 
House  two  years  ago,  will  remember  what  a 
pleasant  occasion  it  was,  and  what  an  inspiring 
speech  we  had  from  our  just  retiring  Police 
Commissioner,  Mr.  Roosevelt.  We  are  sure, 
therefore,  that  friends  will  make  a  great  effort 
to  keep  the  afternoon  of  April  28  free  for  us 
when  they  hear  that  our  busy  Governor,  in 
spite  of  the  many  demands  upon  him,  has 
promised  to  be  with  ns  again  and  speak  for 
the  Settlement. 

Mr.  Jacob  A.  Riis,  who  was  the  founder  of 
our  work,  although  too  absorbed  by  other  duties 
to  take  an  active  part  in  it  now,  will  also  be 
with  us  on  that  day  and  speak  of  the  needs  of 
that  ‘  ‘  Other  Half,  ’  ’  which  is  so  near  his  heart ; 
while  Mrs.  Bottome,  the  President  of  The 
King’s  Daughters,  will  say  a  few  words  about 
the  interest  of  the  Order  in  the  Settlement. 
An  enthusiastic  King's  Daughter  has  gener¬ 
ously  offered  us  the  use  of  her  large  parlor  at 
the  Hotel  Savoy  on  the  Plaza,  Fifty-ninth 
street  and  Fifth  avenue,  where  we  hope  to 
welcome  a  large  company.  At  the  Annual 
Meeting,  which  was  held  at  the  Settlement 
House  last  week,  the  new  Board  was  elected 
and  the  necessary  business  disposed  of,  so  that 
we  shall  not  have  to  give  time  to  these  impor¬ 
tant  but  less  interesting  details.  We  hope  as 
many  of  our  readers  as  possible  will  come  and 
bring  their  friends  with  them  on  Friday  after¬ 
noon,  April  28,  at  three  o’clock. 

MUSICAL  PUBLICATIONS. 

Music  Directory  and  Musicians'  Register  of 
Greater  New  York.  By  J.  T.  Cowdery. 

Three  hundred  and  fifty-nine  pianists,  eight 
hundred  and  eighty-eight  teachers  of  the  piano 
and  forty-seven  musical  critics  are  mentioned, 
not  to  speak  of  singers,  violinists,  celloists  and 
many  other  musicians  and  teachers. 

Musical  Record.  April  number.  Oliver  Dit- 
son,  N.  Y.  $1.50  a  year. 

This  is  a  valuable  advertising  medium  for 
singers  and  musicians.  It  also  gives  the  musi¬ 
cal  events  in  all  our  important  cities,  as  welUas 
London,  Paris,  Berlin,  Rome. 


610,000 

Sacred  Songs  No.  I 

ALREADY  SOLD. 

Music  Edition  $2.5  per  loo.  Sample,  20  cents,  by  mail. 

THE  BIGLOW  &  MAIN  GO. 


Any  noteworthy  success  attained  In 
the  face  of  the  fierce  competition  of 
modern  tratle  conditions  deinumls  con¬ 
centration.  Upon  the  perfection  of  our 

“BLYMYER"  church  bell 

re  liave  lout;  concentrated  every  resource 
of  skill  and  experience.  Our  catalogue  deals 
with  results. 


•'Ueianati  Bell  Fonndr'  ' 


MENEELY  BELL  COMPANY, 

Clinton  H.  Meneely,  Cen’l  Manager. 
TKOr,  N.  r.,  and  ITXW  TOSK  OITT, 

MANUFACTURE  SUPERIOR  BELLS. 


In  addressing  advertisers  patronizing  this  Journal, 
our  readers  will  confer  a  favor  upon  the  publishers 
if  they  will  in  every  possible  case  give  credit  by 
referring  to  THE  EVANGELIST. 
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THE  EVANGELIST, 


April  20,  1899. 


The  Evangelist  Publishing  Company. 

156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

HENRY  HOUGHTON,  Business  Manager, 

Terms,  Three  dollars  a  year,  in  advance,  postage  paid. 
To  ministers,  S3.U0  a  year  in  advance,  postage  paid. 
In  foreign  countries  $1.04  extra  for  foreign  postage 
In  clubs  of  five  or  more,  $3..t0  each.  The  paper  will 
also  be  sent  on  trial  to  a  new  subscriber  for  three 
months  for  twenty-five  cents,  in  advance. 

OONTRiBCTiONS  will  be  paid  for  on  publication.  Un¬ 
available  articles,  if  accompanied  by  postage,  will  be 
promptly  returned. 

Advertising  Rates,  30  cents  a  line.  Special  rates  for 
special  iwsitions.  Marriage  and  Death  notices,  10 
cents  a  line. 

All  subscriptions  are  continued  until  ordered  discon¬ 
tinued. 

Remit  in  all  cases  by  check,  draft,  express  money 

order,  post-offlce  order,  or  registered  letter. 

Post-otfice  orders  should  be  made  payable  at  New  York 

Post«ffice,  and  not  at  Sub-stations. 

Address  THE  EVANGELIST, 

156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


Entered  at  the  Poet-office  at  Xew  York  at  eecond-claet  mail 
matter.  _ 

Those  requesting  change  in  axidress  of  the  paper  must 
give  the  present  as  well  as  the  new  address. 


The  Evangelist  is  on  sale  at 
Brentano's,  New  York,  Washington  and  Chicago. 
Wanamaker’s.  Broadway  and  10th  Street,  N.  Y. 
Presbyterian  Book  Store.  Pittsburg. 

Western  Tract  Society,  Cincinnati. 

Brown-Merrill  Co..  Indianapolis. 

Presbyterian  Publishing  House,  St.  Ix)uis. 

Also  for  sale  on  the  principal  news  stands  in  Greater 
New  York. 


.4  BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITY. 

The  Evangelist  offers  a  great  opportunity  to 
those  who  may  wish  to  secure  new  subscribers. 
We  want  wide-awake  canvassers  in  every  city 
and  town  in  this  country  and  Canada.  New 
features  are  being  added  to  The  Evangelist 
from  time  to  time  which  will  appeal  to  a  great 
variety  of  readers.  Get  lists  of  names  from 
your  ministers  and  ask  their  co-operation — 
they  will  be  glad  to  help  you.  There  is  no 
reason  why  yon  should  not  earn  considerable 
money  in  this  way.  Our  offer:  All  subscrip¬ 
tions  must  be  new.  They  must  be  taken  at 
three  dollars.  On  each  one  we  will  allow  you 
one  dollar. 

Send  in  your  names  as  early  as  possible,  stat¬ 
ing  where  you  wish  to  be  assigned. 

A  recent  action  of  the  New  York  Clearing 
House  requires  a  payment  of  not  h-ss  than  ten 
cents  for  the  collection  of  out-of-town  checks 
drawn  on  banks  not  clearing  through  New 
York  banks.  Those  of  a  few  large  cities  are 
exempt  from  this  rule.  -\s  this  tax  is  di'ducted 
from  the  face  value  of  such  checks,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  that  ten  cents  lie  added  to  the  required 
amount  on  cht'cks  .sent  us  in  iiayment  of  sub¬ 
scriptions,  etc.  To  avoid  this  exiK-nse  it  is 
suggi'sted  that  remittanct's  be  made  by  Post 
Office  or  Express  Money  Orders,  when  these 
are  to  be  obtained. 


APPOIXTMEyTS  AND  INSTITUTIONS. 

THE  BOARDS. 


Home  Missions, 

Foreign  Missions, 

Church  Erection, 
Education,  ... 

Publication  and  S.  S.  Work, 
Ministerial  Relief  • 
Freedmen,  ... 

Aid  for  Colleges, 


•  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York, 

-  1319  Walnut  St.,  Pbila. 

516  Market  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

-  30  Montauk  Block,  Chicago. 


THE  AMERICAN  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  UNION, 
ESTABLISHED  IN  PHILADELPHIA  IN  1S24, 
organizes  Union  Bible  Schools  in  destitute,  sparsely  settled 
places  on  the  frontier,  where  only  a  union  missionary  repre¬ 
senting  all  the  e  . 'angelical  churches  can  unite  the  settlers. 
Expense  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Work  abides. 
1,603  new  schools  started  in  1898 ;  also  88  frontier  churches  from 
schools  previously  establlshexl.  75  years  of  prosperity.  Aid  and 
share  in  the  blessing.  125.00  starts  a  new  school,  furnishing 
helps  for  Bible  study  and  a  library.  $700  supports  a  mlssionaiw 
one  year.  You  can  have  letters  direct  from  missionary  you  aid. 
Send  contributions  to  E.  P.  Bancroft,  Dls.  Secretari', 

158  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  City. 


THE  SOCIETY  FOR  PROMOTING  THE  GOSPEL 
AMONG  SEAMEN  IN  THE  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK. 

(Commonly  called  Port  “  Society.”)  Chartered  in  1819.  Sup¬ 
ports  Ministers  and  Missionaries.  Its  Mariners'  Church,  46 
Catherine  St.,  and  Reading  Room  and  dally  religious  services 
In  Lecture  Room  and  its  Branch,  128  Charlton  St.,  near  Hud¬ 
son  River,  are  largely  attended  by  sailors  of  many  nation¬ 
alities.  Its  work  has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  is  dependent 
on  generous  contributions  to  sustain  it. 

Rev.  Samcel  Boclt,  Pastor. 

Wm.  H.  H.  Moore,  President. 
Theophilps  a.  Bropwer,  Cor.  Sec'y. 
E.  Hicks  Herrick,  Treas. 

No.  15  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


THE  FIVE  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INbusTRI, 

155  Worth  Street,  New  York, 

fistabilshed  to  provide  for  children  whose  parents  are  iiniil.le 
M  care  for  them,  or  who  are  ori)hans.  They  are  cleaiiseil 
clothed,  fed  and  Instructed  until  they  can  be  provided  for  else 
A'here.  Many  respectable  men  and  women  to-day  are  what 
hey  are  because  of  the  House  of  Industry. 

During  its  existence  more  than  45.000  have  been  in  its  school 
ind  over  26,000  have  lived  in  the  house. 

Donations  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  grate 
'ully  received. 

Service  of  Song,  Sundav,  3:30  to  4:30  P.M.;  Stinday-school,  2  to 
1  P.M.  Dav-schools.  9  to  11:40  A.M.,  and  12:40  to  3  P  .M.  except 
Satiirdav;  at  dinner-table,  12:10  to  12:40  P.M.  Visitors  welcome 
it  all  times.  Morris  K.  Jespp,  Pres.;  F.  E.  Camp,  Treas. 
ARCHIBALD  D.  Hpssei.i.,  Sec.;  Wm.  F.  Barnard,  Supt. 

Our  greatest  need  now  is  money  for  a  new  building.  We  un 
gently  ask  for  assistance  for  400  children. 


rHE  AMERICAN  SEAMEN’S  FRIEND  SOCIETY, 

76  WbU  Street,  New  York, 

Incorporated  April,  183,3,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute  f-ea- 
men;  aids  in  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  in  tlie  lending 
seaports  of  the  world:  provides  a  Sailors'  Home  in  New  York: 
puts  libraries  on  American  vessels  sailing  out  of  the  Port  of 
New'Vork;  publishes  the  Sailore'  Mnoazine,  the  Senman'e  Friend. 
and  the  Life  Boat.  .Iames  W.  Elwei.l,  I^res.;  W.  C.  STPH 
3E8,  Treas.;  Rev.  W.  C.  Stitt,  D.D.,  Secretarj-. 


THE  AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY 

For  seventv-two  vears  has  been  engaged  in  producing  and  dls- 
aeminating  Christian  literature  in  1.53  languages  and  dialects 
A  large  portion  of  our  foreign  population  can  be  reachtal  only 
by  this  Society. 

It  reaches  bv  grants  of  publications,  the  work  of  Its  co'jKir- 
'A*rs,  Christian'  workers,  and  Foreign  Missionaries,  mlillons  of 
:.he  destitute  througlioiit  the  world.  Its  mission  work  is  wholly 
lependent  upon  donations  and  legacies,  for  wlilch  it  earnestly 
From  $:W6to  6.500  supports  a  coliiorter  for  a  year, 
'^■“tr.it  to  lauils  Tag.  Asst.  Treas.,  10  East  2.3il  St.,  N.  Y. 


Please  look  at  the  figures  printed  each  week  on  your 
wrapper.  They  give  the  date  to  which  your  subscription 
is  paid. 


For  Over  Fifty  Years 

Mrs.  Winslow's  Soothino  Syrcp  has  been  used  for  over 
nfty  years  by  millions  of  mothers  for  their  children  while 
teetiilng  with  perfect  success.  It  soothes  the  child,  softens 
the  gums  allays  all  pains,  cures  wind  colic,  and  is  the  best 
remedv  for  Dlarrhtea.  It  wl'I  relieve  the  poor  little  sufferer 
Immediately.  Sold  by  druggists  in  every  part  of  the  world. 
Twenty-flve  cents  a  Imttle.  Be  sure  and  ask  for  ‘Mrs  Wins¬ 
low's  Soothing  Syrup"  and  take  no  other  kind. 


Ii.\ST  TWO  TOUHS  TO  'WWSHINGTON 
UNOKH  PERSOX.AIj  ESCOKT. 


Tiie  last  two  of  the  present  series  of  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  three-day  personally-conducted  tours  to  Wash¬ 
ington,  I).  C..  will  leave  April  30  and  May  11.  The  rate, 
S14..50  from  New  York,  $11.50  from  Philadelphia,  and  pro¬ 
portionate  rates  from  other  points,  includes  transporta¬ 
tion.  hotel  accomtiKKlations,  and  Capitol  guide  fees.  An 
experienceti  Chnpeix)n  will  also  accompany  the  party. 

For  itineraries,  tickets,  and  full  information  apply  to 
ticket  agents;  Tourist  Agent,  1196  Broadway,  New  York; 
789  Broad  Street,  Newark,  N.  .1. ;  or  address  George  W. 
Boyd,  Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent,  Broad  Street 
Station,  Philiulelpliia. 


The  Twenty-fifth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Geneva  Pres- 
byterial  Society  will  he  held  at  Phelps,  N.  Y.,  Wednesday, 
May  3,  beginning  at  9  45  a.m. 

Mrs.  Howard  Cornell,  Cor.  Sec. 


Tile  Tliirty-third  Anniversary  of  the  Presbyterian 
Home  for  Aged  Women  will  be  held  at  the  Home. '49  East 
Seventy-thiid  Street,  lietween  Madison  and  Park  ave¬ 
nues,  on  Thursday,  April  37.  at  half  past  three  o’clock. 


WOOI>Ij.\4VX  cemetery. 

TOODLAWN  STATION  (34th  Ward.)  Harlem  Rail¬ 


road  Office,  No.  30  East  33d  Street 
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ROCKLAND  CEMETERY. 

lERMONT-ON-THE-HUDSON.  Northern  New  Jer¬ 
sey  R.R.,  Chambers  and  33d  St.  Ferries. 


EHORIAL  TABLETS 

ONUHENTS  Handbooks  free. 

J.  4  K.  LA5(B,  59  Carmine  St.,  New  York. 


TO  RENT. —Very  reasonable,  unique  3-story  modern 
house,  semi-detached,  .50x35  ft.,  17  rooms,  3  liaths. 
Beautiful  surroundings,  choicest  location  on  Washing¬ 
ton  Heights.  35  minutes  from  Rector  St.  Address  R. 
care  of  Evangelist. 


A  MINISTER’S  daughter,  who  has  had  experience 
and  training  as  a  nurse,  desires  a  position  to  take 
care  of  an  invalid  or  elderly  person,  or  would  act  as 
nursery  governess  or  mother’s  assistant  in  the  home. 
Terms,  from  $18.00 to  $35.00per  month,  according  to  serv¬ 
ice  required.  Address  at  residence  of  former  employer. 
Miss  Eloise  Parsons,  care  of  Mrs.  A.  Kempsliall,  615 
Clinton  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


I^RESB  TTERIES. 

Presbytery  of  Long  Island  at  Easthampton,  Tuesday, 
April  2.5,  at  2.30  p.m.  Epher  Whitaker,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Otsego  will  meet  for  its  regular  spring 
meeting  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Unadilla  April 
25th,  at  7.30  p.m.  The  Ladies’  Presbyterial  Missionary 
Society  wiU  meet  at  the  same  time  and  place. 

Eugene  V.  Ostrander,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Columbia  meets  at  Valatie,  Tuesday, 
.^ril  3.5th,  at  4  p.m.  The  Women’s  Presbyterial  Home 
Missionary  Society  meets  on  Wednesday,  April  36th,  at 
same  place.  C.  G.  Hazard,  Stated  Clerk. 


GETTYSBURG,  LURAY,  4XI>  W.ASHIXG- 
TON. 


Personally-Coiiduciert  Tour  via  PennNylvania 
Bailroad. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  has  arranged  for 
a  five-«iay  Personally-Conducted  Tour  to  Gettysburg, 
Luray,  and  Wasliington  on  May  6.  A  full  day  will  be 
spent  at  Gettysburg,,  three  hours  at  Luray.  affording 
ample  time  to  make  the  tour  of  the  wonderful  caverns, 
and  two  days  at  Wasliington. 

The  party  will  be  umler  the  guidance  of  one  of  the 
company’s  experienced  tourist  agents.  A  cliuperon' 
whose  especKil  charge  will  be  unescorted  ladies  will 
also  accompany  the  jtarty  throughout.  Round-trip 
tickets,  including  transportation  for  the  round  trip, 
hotel  accommotlutions  at  Gettysburg  and  carriage  drive 
over  tlie  Imttlefleld,  luncheon,  transfer,  and  admission 
to  the  Luray  caverns,  luncheon,  transfer,  and  liotel  ac¬ 
commodations  at  Wasliington,  and  dinner  going  and 
supiter  returning,  At  Rroad  Street  SUition  in  connection 
with  tickets  from  Trenton  and  points  east  thereof,  will 
be  sold  at  tlie  e.itreiiiely  loir  rate  of  $35  from  New  York, 
$34  from  Trenton,  $23  from  Philadelphia,  and  propor¬ 
tionate  rates  from  otlier  points. 

For  itineraries  and  full  information  apply  to  ticket 
agents;  Tourist  Agent,  1196  Broadway,  New  York;  789 
Broad  Street,  Newark,  N.  .1.;  or  address  Geo.  W.  Boyd, 
Assistant  General  Passenger  .\gent,  Broad  Street  Sta¬ 
tion,  Philadelpliia. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

James  Clarke  &  Companv,  London:  A  history  of 
American  Christianity;  Rev.  L.  W.  Bacon. 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York:  Tlie  Church- 
Idea;  William  Reed  Huntington  D.I).  .50  cents. 

Charles  .Scrihneh's  Sons.  New  York:  Imported:  A 
History  of  Egypt  Under  tlie  I’lolomak  Dynasty.  Vol.  4, 

by  J.  P.  Mahairv. - A  History  of  Egypt  Under  Roman 

Rule.  Vol.  .5,  J.  Grafton  Milne. - The  Theology  of 

the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  Rev.  George  Milligan. - 

The  Scottish  Clans  and  Their  Tartans.  Fifth  edition. - 

The  United  States,  with  an  Excursion  into  Mexico. 
Handixtok.  Edited  by  Karl  Baedeker. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  A-  Company,  New  York  and  Bos¬ 
ton  :  Through  Nature  to  (iod.  John  Fiske - James 

Russell  Lowell  and  His  Friends.  Edward  Everett  Hale. 
- The  Complete  Poetical  Worksof  Jolin  Milton.  Cam¬ 
bridge  edition. —  On  the  Ladder  of  Fortune.  Frances 
Courtney  Ilaylor. 

Loizeaux  Brothers,  New  York;  The  Numerical 
Bible,  Genesis  to  Deuteronomy. 

Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company,  New  York:  Tales 
Told  by  Tom  Hall.  $1.35. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company,  Boston  and  New 
York  :  Letters  of  Thomas  Carlyle  to  liis  Youngest  Sister; 
Edited  by  Charles  T.  Copeland.  $1..50. 

A.MERICAN  Baptist  Pubi.ication  .Society:  The  Chord, 
Songs  and  Hymns;  E.  M.  Stephenson.  10  cents. 

PKKIUUICALS. 

January— March  :  .lournal  of  American  Folklore. 

March :  Tlie  Chinese  Recorder  :  The  Kendall  Student. 

April:  The  Living  Age:  Architecture  and  Building; 
The  Presbyterian  Quarterly :  The  American  Missionary; 
The  I..and  of  Sunshine. 

KEPOKTS  AND  PAMPHLETS. 

Syracuse  University,  1898  99. 

Ixine  Tlieologieal  Seminarj-,  1829  1899. 

Seventh  Conference  Foreign  Mission  Boards,  United 
States  and  Canada.  1899. 

Clirist's  Estimate  of  Himself.  Clark  S.  Reardslee, 
Hartford  Seminary. 

SHOUT  STORIES. 

Ill  Pere  la  Chaise,  Paris,  there  is  a  tombstone 
bearing  at  the  top  the  inscription:  “Adele 
Ronald,  184(i.  I  await  you.  ”  Underneath  is: 
“Louis  Ronald.  IHSl.  Here  I  am.’’  Some 
youngster  has  scribbled  at  the  bottom  the  pithy 
criticism;  “He  took  his  time.’’ 

The  following  letter  is  a  rare  example:  “My 
Darliii’  Peggy — I  met  yon  last  night,  and  you 
never  came!  I’ll  meet  you  again  to-night, 
whether  you  come  or  whether  yon  stop  away. 
If  I’m  there  first  sure  I’ll  write  my  name  on 
the  gate  to  tell  you  of  it ;  and  if  it’s  yon  that’s 
first,  why.  rnh  it  out,  darlin’,  and  no  one  will 
be  the  wiser.  I’ll  never  fail  to  he  at  the 
trystin’- place,  Peggy;  for,  faith,  I  can’t  keep 
away  from  the  spot  where  yon  are,  whether 
you’re  there  or  whether  you’re  not.  Your  own 
Mike.  ’  ’ — Ex. 

A  recently-arrived  Frenchman  who  visited  a 
well  known  Boston  establishment  one  day  last 
week,  to  fit  himself  out  for  a  long  journey  to 
the  West,  was  complaining  bitterly  of  the  cold. 
“Don’t  you  have  cold  weather  in  France?’’ 
asked  the  salesman  who  waited  on  him. 

“Why,  certainly,  we  have  ze  cold  weather  in 
France,’’  was  the  reph',  “hut  we  do  not  have 
all  ze  four  seasons  in  one  day  in  France.’’ 

After  a  recent  railway  collision  a  Scotchman 
was  extricated  from  the  wreckage  by  a  com¬ 
panion,  who  had  escaped  unhurt. 

‘ ‘Never  mind,  Sandy,  ’ ’  his  rescuer  remarked, 
“it’s  nothing  serious,  and  you’ll  get  damages 
for  it!’’ 

‘  ‘  Damages !  ’  ’  roared  Sandy.  ‘  ‘  Hae  I  no’  had 
enough!  Guid  sakes,  it’s  repairs  I’m  seekin’ 
noo.  ’’ — Tit-Bits. 
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THE  AMEIIK’AN'  WOMEN’S  SCHOLARSHIP 
FOR  JAPANESE  WOMEN. 

We,  the  uuclersigiied,  wish  to  call  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  all  interested  in  education  to  the  work 
that  is  being  done  in  Philadelphia  by  the 
Japanese  Scholarship  Committee  in  giving 
Japanese  women  opportunities  for  higher  edu¬ 
cation  and  Christian  culture.  W’e  believe  that 
the  unique  and  beneficent  nature  of  this 
scholarship  will  appeal  so  strongly  to  the  sym¬ 
pathy  and  co-operation  of  all  who  are  made 
familiar  with  its  working  that  it  will  be  pos¬ 
sible  now  to  put  the  scholarship  on  a  firm 
financial  basis,  so  as  to  ensure  its  permanence. 
The  foundation  of  this  scholarship  was  due  in 
great  part  to  the  efforts  of  Miss  Ume  Tsuda  of 
Tokyo,  Japan,  who  spent  two  and  a  half  years, 
from  1889  to  1892,  as  a  student  in  residence  at 
Bryn  Mawr  College.  As  a  child  she  had  been 
educated  in  the  United  States,  and  after  her 
return  to  Japan  had  taught  for  six  years  before 
she  was  given  the  opportunity  of  the.se  addi¬ 
tional  years  of  study.  Her  college  work,  in 
which  she  was  exceptionally  successful,  and 
the  associations  and  friendships  formed  with 
her  fellow  students  and  in  the  Christian  homes 
to  which  she  was  welcomed,  seemed  to  Miss 
Tsuda  so  invaluable  that  she  told  many  of  her 
Philadelphia  friends  of  her  great  desire  to 
give  the  same  opportunities  to  other  Japanese 
women,  and  during  her  last  year  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  she  spoke  at  several  parlor  meetings  and  in¬ 
terested  many  people  in  the  subject. 

The  sum  of  $7,642  was  raised  at  this  time 
and  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  self-perpetuating 
committee  of  fifteen  Philadelphia  women,  rep¬ 
resenting  different  Christian  bodies.  On  her 
return  Miss  Tsuda  organized  in  Japan  an 
American  W’omen’s  Scholarship  Committee  to 
act  with  the  Philadelphia  Committee,  consist¬ 
ing  of  four  women  and  four  prominent  Japanese 
men  interested  in  women’s  education.  This 
committee  holds  competitive  examinations  in 
Japan  every  five  years  and  selects  the  best 
qualified  candidate  out  of  the  many  presenting 
themselves.  It  raises  in  Japan  enough  money 
to  meet  the  traveling  expenses  to  and  from 
Philadelphia  and  to  purchase  an  American 
outfit  for  the  successful  candidate.  It  further¬ 
more  endeavors  to  secure  for  her  on  her  return 
an  opportunity  for  the  widest  usefulness.  The 
family  of  the  successful  candidate,  who  of 
course  know  nothing  of  women’s  higher  edu¬ 
cation,  make  their  contribution  by  allowing 
their  daughter  to  go  from  home  for  five  years, 
and  more  than  this  cannot  be  expected  of  them. 

Miss  Tsuda,  who  has  visited  Philadelphia 
within  a  few’  months,  reports  that  the  effect 
of  this  scholarship  has  been  far  greater  than 
she  thought  possible,  that  it  is  known  far  and 
wide  throughout  Japan,  not  only  to  girls’ 
schools  and  to  those  interested  in  education, 
but  to  .Japanese  girls  living  in  distant  parts  of 
the  island,  and  that  it  has  spread  among  the 
women  of  Japan  the  Christian  ideal  of  Ameri¬ 
can  education  and  culture. 

The  Japanese  girl  thus  selected  in  Japan  is 
sent  to  Philadelphia  and  is  placed  by  the 
Philadelphia  committee  for  one  or  if  necessary 
for  two  years  in  a  small  home  school,  w’here 
she  has  as  associates  four  or  five  American  girls 
preparing  for  college.  She  shares  all  their 
studies  and  receives  with  them  severe  disci¬ 
pline  in  Latin,  mathematics  and  modem  lan¬ 
guages.  At  the  end  of  these  two  years  the 
committee  allows  her  to  choose  in  what  direc¬ 
tion  she  will  work  for  the  next  four  years.  If 
she  wishes  to  study  medicine  she  is  sent  to 
the  Philadelphia  Women’s  Medical  College. 
If  she  prefers  manual  training  or  any  forai  of 
industrial  work  she  is  sent  to  the  Drexel  In¬ 
stitute.  If  she  wishes  to  become  a  teacher  or 
to  pursue  further  her  scientific  or  literary 
studies,  she  is  sent  to  Bryn  Mawr  College.  If 
she  enters  Bryn  Mawr  College  or  any  one  of 
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those  other  institutions  she  must  fulfill  exactly 
the  same  requirements  as  the  other  students, 
pass  the  same  examinations  for  entrance  and 
for  her  Bachelor’s  degree.  It  is  scarcely  neces¬ 
sary  to  add  that  only  tlie  most  carefully  selected 
.Tapause  girls  would  find  it  possible  to  do  this. 
During  her  four  years  in  college,  the  holder  of 
the  scholarship  lives  in  one  of  the  college 
halls,  associating  on  terms  of  equality  and 
friendship  with  about  four  hundred  college 
women  of  her  own  age,  absorbing  their  point 
of  view,  their  attitude,  and  all  that  is  the  in¬ 
heritance  of  centuries  of  enlightenment  ajid 
Christian  culture.  When  she  returns  to  Japan 
after  these  five  years  she  has  by  her  strenuous 
intellectual  effort  bridged  over  in  her  own 
person  the  centuries  that  separate  the  Japanese 
from  the  American  w’omen.  She  has,  con¬ 
sciously  or  unconsciously,  adopted  our  Chris¬ 
tian  standards  of  life,  and  wherever  she  may 
live  in  the  future,  in  her  home  as  a  teacher  or 
as  a  married  woman,  she  will,  it  is  believed, 
form  a  center  for  the  diffusion  of  liberal  Amer' 
ican  thought  and  Christian  influence. 

The  Philadelphia  .Japanese  Scholarship  Com¬ 
mittee  has  thought  it  best  for  the  Japanese 
girls  to  study  in  Philadelphia  institutions  be¬ 
cause  the  ladies  of  the  committee  are  thus 
enabled  to  watch  over  their  interests  far  more 
closely  than  would  be  possible  at  a  distance,  to 
invite  them  to  their  houses  and  thus  help  them 
to  know  from  experience  the  life  of  our  Chris¬ 
tian  homes.  The  scholarship  has  now  been  in 
operation  for  six  years,  and  the  first  scholar 
of  the  committee.  Miss  Michi  Matsnda,  will 
receive  her  degree  at  Bryn  Mawr  College  in 
June,  1899,  and  return  to  Bryn  Mawr  next 
summer;  the  second  scholar  of  the  committee. 
Miss  Kawaii,  is  now  studying  in  the  home 
school  of  Miss  Mary  E.  Stevens.  Miss  Ume 
Tsuda,  who  may  in  a  sense  be  regarded  as  a 
scholar  of  the  committee  in  that  she  was 
brought  to  this  country  by  the  chairman,  has 
been  teaching  very  successfully  for  seven  years 
in  the  Japanese  Empress’s  School  for  Peeresses 
at  Tokyo,  Japan,  and  also  holds  an  important 
position  in  tlie  Japanese  Normal  School  for 
Girls.  Miss  Masa  Dogura,  whose  father  al¬ 
lowed  her  at  his  own  expense  to  follow  the 
course  taken  by  the  scholars  of  the  .Japanese 
Scholarship  Committee,  sending  her  first  to 
Miss  Stevens’s  School  and  afterward  to  Bryn 
Mawr  College,  has  since  her  return  to  Japan 
become  engaged  to  a  former  member  of  the 
Imperial  Government  and  will  undoubtedly  be 
able  in  the  influential  position  that  will  be 
open  to  her  to  help  the  cause  of  women’s  edu¬ 
cation  and  of  Christianity  in  Japan. 

The  expenses  of  the  Japanese  scholars  much 
exceed  the  interest  of  the  invested  funds, 
which  yield  only  .$369  a  year  and  will  soon 
yield  less,  owing  to  the  rapid  reduction  of  in¬ 
terest,  while  the  cost  of  tuition,  living  and 
dress  for  the  school  year  amounts  to  $520,  apart 
from  provision  for  the  summer  months,  which 
has  hitherto  been  met  by  invitations  from  the 
ladies  of  the  committee  or  from  other  people 
interested  in  serving  the  interests  of  the  schol¬ 
arship.  In  addition  to  this  the  members  of 
the  .Japanese  Scholarship  Committee  have  for 
the  past  six  years  themselves  contributed  an¬ 
nually,  or  solicited  subscriptions  to  make  up 
the  required  amount. 

It  is  now’  desired  to  complete  the  endowment 
fund  of  the  original  scholarship  of  $12,000, 
and  to  raise  an  additional  scholarship  of  the 
same  amount.  Within  the  past  few  weeks 
about  $800  has  been  contributed,  leaving  $3,500 
of  the  first  sum  still  to  be  raised.  Full  in¬ 
formation  may  be  obtained  from  any  member 
of  the  Japanese  Committee.  Contributions 
may  be  sent  to  Mrs.  John  H.  Converse,  1610 
Locust  street.  Treasurer  of  the  Japanese  Schol¬ 
arship  Committee. 

Japanese  Scholarship  Committee:  Mrs.  Wis- 


New  Books 

JAHES  RUSSELL  LOWELL 
AND  HIS  FRIENDS 

By  Edward  Everett  Hale,  D.D.  With  many  Por¬ 
traits  and  Other  Illustrations.  8vo,  83.00. 

A  delightful  book  of  reminiscences  of  Lowell  and  of 
the  interesting  friends  who  surrounded  him.  Dr.  Hale 
was  in  college  with  Lowell,  and  they  were  intimate 
friends.  He  writes  of  Lowell  with  sincere  admiration 
and  in  that  very  interesting  style  which  makes 
Dr.  Hale’s  stories  so  fascinating. 

THROUGH  NATURE  TO  GOD 

By  John  Fiske.  i6mo,  81.00. 

This  book  discusses,  in  Mr.  Fiske’s  large  and  lumi¬ 
nous  way,  the  mystery  of  evil,  the  cosmic  roots  of  love 
and  self-sacrifice,  and  the  everlasting  reality  of  re¬ 
ligion.  It  falls  in  the  same  group  with  his  “  Idea  of 
God  ”  and  “  Destiny  of  Man,”  which  have  been  an 
inspiration  and  a  source  of  strength  and  light  to  a 
multitude  of  readers. 

CAMBRIDGE  MILTON 

Complete  Poetic  and  Dramatic  Works  of  John  Milton. 
Cambridge  Edition.  Edited  by  William  Vaughn 
Moody.  With  admirable  Introductions  to  the 
longer  poems.  Notes,  Translations  of  Milton’s  Latin 
Poems,  Indexes  to  titles  and  first  lines,  and  a  Bio¬ 
graphical  Sketch.  With  a  fine  portrait  and  an 
engraved  title-page  containing  a  vignette  of  Milton’s 
home.  Large  crown  8vo,  $2,00. 

One  of  the  best  of  all  the  volumes  in  the  Cambridge 
Edition,  and  beyond  comparison  the  best  single-vol¬ 
ume  edition  of  Milton  ever  published. 

Sold  hy  an  JJoofrxeilers.  Sent,  postpaid,  by 
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tar  Morris,  Chairman,  Overbrook,  Pa.  ;  Mrs. 
John  H.  Converse,  Treasurer,  1610  Locust 
street,  Philadelphia;  Miss  Mary  M.  Haines, 
Secretary,  Cheltenham,  Pa.  ;  Mrs.  Matthew 
Baird,  Mrs.  William  Pepper,  Miss  Margaret 
Newlin,  Miss  M.  Carey  Thomas,  Miss  Juliana 
Wood,  Mrs.  William  Jenks,  Mrs.  Samuel  T. 
Lowrie,  Miss  Anne  Coleman,  Mrs.  Robert  B. 
Haines,  Mrs.  William  T.  Carter,  Miss  Maria 
Blanchard. 

Committee  of  citizens  endorsing  the  project: 
Charles  Emory  Smith,  Charles  C.  Harrison, 
Floyd  W.  Tomkins,  Jr.,  rector  Holy  Trinity 
Church ;  W.  W.  Frazier,  William  W.  Porter, 
Talcott  Williams,  Thomas  De  Witt  Cuyler, 
Harold  Peirce,  Stuart  Wood,  Joseph  N. 
Blanchard,  rector  St.  James  Church;  Charles 
Wood,  pastor  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church. 

One  of  the  heaviest  of  yearly  charges  against 
the  United  States  Treasury  is  our  long  pension 
list.  Congress  has  threatened  its  careful  re¬ 
vision,  but  as  yet  it  has  not  been  taken  in 
hand;  and  a  serious  movement  some  months 
since  to  publish  the  rolls  just  as  now  accepted 
and  cashed  at  Washington  met  with  instan- 
opposition.  It  is  nevertheless  a  measure  that 
should  be  carried  out,  for  the  sake  of  all  honest 
pensioners,  who  certainly  do  not  wish  to  con¬ 
sort  with  frauds,  and  for  the  relief  of  the  pubt 
lie  treasury,  not  to  say  for  simple  honesty  and 
justice.  The  last  Congress,  however,  passed 
an  important  measure  bearing  on  the  general 
subject.  It  provides  that  ‘  ‘  no  pension  shall  be 
granted  to  the  widow  of  a  person  entitled  to  a 
pension,  without  due  proof  of  a  marriage  con¬ 
tracted  prior  to  the  passage  of  this  act”— on 
March  3d,  last. 
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Sprini 
Suits  and  Wraps 


Paris  and  London  Styles  now  on  show. 


Street  Dresses,  Tailor-made 
Costumes,  Lawn  and  Grenadine  Dresses, 
English  Top  Coats,  Cloth  Capes, 
Lace  Mantles. 


MEXTIOXS. 

Dr.  George  L.  Robinson  of  McCormick  The¬ 
ological  Seminary  was  in  Milwaukee  attending 
the  Young  Women’s  Christian  Association  Con¬ 
vention,  April  13  to  15.  He  gave  the  opening 
address. 

The  funeral  of  Warren  F.  Leland  of  New 
York  was  held  at  the  family  residence  on 
Drexel  Boulevard,  Chicago,  April  7.  The 
Rev.  John  P.  Hale  of  the  Second  Presbyterian 
Church,  Lafayette,  Ind. ,  former  pastor  of  the 
Lelands  in  Chicago,  officiated  and  a  large 
number  of  the  friends  accompanied  the  funeral 
oortt  ge  to  Oakwood  Cemetery,  where  the  body 
rests  by  the  graves  of  Mrs.  Leland  and  her 
daughter,  the  earlier  victims  of  the  fire  at  the 
Windsor  Hotel. 

Presbytery  is  to  be  reckoned  with.  That  of 
Logansport  declined  to  dismiss  the  Rev.  John 
C.  Breckenridge  of  Bourbon,  Ind.,  to  accept 
the  call  of  the  church  at  Orrville,  O. 

The  Rev.  John  E.  Vassar  is  called  to  the 
Cary  Avenue  Baptist  Church,  Chelsea.  He 
is  the  youngest  son  of  the  widely  known  evan¬ 
gelist  and  colporter,  “Uncle  John”  Vassar, 
whose  life  was  a  remarkable  instance  of  spir¬ 
itual  quickening  and  power.  Mr.  Vassar  is  a 
graduate  of  Colgate  University,  both  college 
and  theological  departments,  and  is  now  in  his 
first  pastorate  in  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 

The  Rev.  Alexander  McGaffin  of  Sterling, 
IlL,  called  to  succeed  Dr.  John  Fox  by  the 
Second  Church,  Brooklyn,  was  educated  at 
Princeton,  though  a  native  of  Ireland. 

Large  Bible  classes  are  the  order  of  the  day 
in  Britain  as  well  as  here.  Lord  Overtonn 
conducts  the  Bible  class  in  connection  with 
the  Free  High  Church,  Dumbarton,  the  mem¬ 
bership  of  which  is  now  4.54. 

Two  clergymen,  one  a  Roman  Catholic  and 
the  other  a  Protestant  Episcopalian,  have  been 
appointed  chaplains  in  the  Fire  Department  of 
New  York,  by  Superintendent  Scannell.  No 
salary  goes  with  the  office — at  least  for  the 
present. 

Gen.  Ballington  Booth  of  the  “Volunteers  of 
America”  addressed  a  large  congregation  in 
Immanuel  Church,  Milwaukee,  on  April  9. 

Dr.  Hill’s  article  “Concerning  Conversion.” 
which  appeared  in  our  issue  of  April  6,  has  been 
printed  as  a  small  leafiet,  and  may  be  had  in 
quantities  at  the  rate  of  100  for  50c. ,  40  for  25c. 
Address  24  Femcliff  avenue,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

Kalamazoo  Presbytery  proposes  to  double  its 
contributions  to  our  Boards  next  year.  The 
spirit  of  missions  is  rising  in  that  quarter ;  and 
equally  in  the  Presbytery  of  Champlain. 


The  Camera  Club. 


Lucile  Wand. 

As  this  department  is  conducted  for  the 
mutual  benefit  of  amateur  photographers,  the 
editor  will  take  pleasure  in  answering  ques¬ 
tions  as  far  as  possible. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  prizes  to  be 
awarded  in  the  monthly  competitions  consist 
of  books  as  well  as  camera  supplies,  as  noticed 
in  the  issue  of  last  week.  The  wisdom  of  this 
is  evident  the  more  I  think  it  over,  from  the 
fact  that  nearly  all  who  compete  are  using 
cameras  of  at  least  as  high  grade  as  we  could 
give  in  prizes.  This  gives  ns  a  greater  variety 
to  choose  from,  and  will  be  generally  more 
satisfactory  to  all. 

I  have  received  word  from  several  of  our 
readers  that  they  failed  to  find  the  application 
blanks  in  The  Evangelist.  If  there  are  any 
others  who  were  omitted,  let  them  send  their 
names,  and  blanks  will  be  forwarded  by  return 
mail. 

Ql’estiox  Drawer. 

Robed  Morris.  It  is  probable  that  those  spots 
were  caused  by  handling  the  paper  before 
printing — this  is  a  very  common  trouble  and 
may  be  avoided  by  holding  the  paper  by  the 
edges.  Allow  no  foreign  substance  to  come  in 
contact  with  the  paper  during  the  process  of 
printing  and  fixing.  Your  combined  bath  may 
be  weak  in  hypo,  and  the  color  of  the  print  not 
sufficiently  fixed. 

.Tonies  Terrii.  The  W.  and  C.  platinum  and 
carbon  papers  are  the  most  satisfactory.  Print 
the  platinum  until  it  begins  to  show  a  slightly 
orange  tint  of  yellow.  This  will  give  a  dark 
picture,  showing  the  proper  contrast  of  light 
and  shade.  The  paper  may  be  left  in  the  HCl 
about  ten  minutes. 

Elizabeth  J.  R.  Ferris.  The  formula  given  by 
the  Scientific  American  for  a  toning  bath  has 
given  good  results  in  several  cases  that  have 
come  to  our  notice.  It  is  as  follows :  One  part 
hyposulphite  of  soda;  one  part  vinegar;  four 
parts  water.  Tone  to  the  color  desired,  wash 
thoroughly  and  allow  to  remain  in  salt  bath 
for  five  minutes  to  stop  the  toning.  Again 
wash  and  dry. 

William  Reed.  Your  ferrotype  is  cracked. 
Great  care  should  be  taken  to  keep  the  ferro¬ 
type  fiat  and  clean. 

HEALTH  PARAGRAPHS. 

Dr.  Henry  Strachan,  chief  medical  officer, 
Lagos,  calls  attention  to  the  risk  of  contracting 
consumption  run  by  the  colonist  to  West 
Africa.  At  certain  seasons  of  the  year  a  large 
number  of  passengers  are  consumptives  in 
search  of  health,  and  from  them  the  staterooms 
are  sure  to  become  infected  with  the  tubercle 
bacillus.  He  suggests  that  certain  cabins 
should  be  reserved  for  this  class  of  travelers, 
and  that  the  rooms  should  be  thoroughly  dis. 
infected  at  the  end  of  the  voyage.  One  point 
which  applies  especially  to  our  own  travelers 
abroad,  or  in  sleeping-cars,  is  that  each  one 
should  take  his  own  pillow,  for  a  pillow  makes 
a  safe  haven  for  the  germ  as  it  lies  in  wait 
for  its  next  victim. 

A  circular  has  been  recently  sent  to  all  the 
city  physicians  calling  attention  to  a  course  in 
botany  to  be  given  by  the  College  of  Pharmacy 
of  this  city  and  the  Torrey  Botanical  Club. 
The  idea  is  that  such  a  course  will  prove  help¬ 
ful  and  stimulating  to  convalescents  who  are 
able  to  go  about  somewhat,  but  who  are  yet 
far  from  well.  It  would  seem  as  though  the 
mental  exhilaration  which  comes  from  this 
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study,  together  with  the  gentle  outdoor  exer¬ 
cise  needed  in  such  a  pursuit,  would  combine 
all  the  advantages  of  change  of  residence  or 
travel. 

A  strong  argument  against  the  modern  armor- 
plate  method  of  women’s  dress  is  found  in  the 
paper  of  Dr.  C.  Bailey  Bell.  This  paper  states 
that  after  an  experience  of  years  among  the 
Indians  he  has  found  that  those  women  who 
became  civilized  and  adopted  so-called  civilized 
costumes  all  became  sufferers  from  the  same 
troubles  that  afflict  our  modem  women. 

The  uselessness  of  gargling  has  been  recently 
shown  by  Dr.  Sanger  of  Berlin.  He  painted 
the  throat  and  tonsils  with  methylene  blue, 
then  caused  the  patient  to  gargle  with  water, 
which  came  away  untinged  by  the  blue.  Gar¬ 
gles  are  good  if  they  reach  the  sore  spot,  but 
that  is  just  what  they  do  not  do. 

Leprosy  has  come  to  be  sufficiently  common 
in  the  United  States  to  call  for  attention.  Dr. 
Prince  A.  Morrow  is  to  make  a  report  on  the 
subject  and  has  requested  any  physician  know¬ 
ing  of  such  a  case  to  report  to  him.  In  the 
nature  of  things,  the  information  will  be  re¬ 
garded  as  confidential. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  Governor  Roosevelt 
has  appointed  Professor  Walter  F.  Willcox  of 
Cornell  University  a  member  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health.  Professor  Willcox’s  training 
and  accomplishments  as  a  statistician  make  him 
particularly  fit  for  the  position  to  which  he 
has  been  appointed. 

ADMIRAL  SAMTSDN  DX  THK  GROG  RATION. 

Mr.  William  E.  Johnson,  one  of  the  editors 
of  The  Voice,  while  interviewing  the  Admiral 
put  to  him  this  question ;  ‘  ‘  Do  you  think  that 
the  abolition  of  the  grog  ration  has  tended  to 
improve  the  morale  of  the  sailor?” 

‘  ‘  I  think,  ’  ’  said  Admiral  Sampson,  ‘  ‘  that 
there  is  but  one  opinion  among  officers  of  the 
navy  about  grog,  and  it  is  that  alcoholic  liquors 
have  no  place  in  the  navy  of  the  United  States, 
except  as  a  medicine.  Intoxicating  liquors  of 
all  sorts  should  be  abolished,  ’  ’  he  declared  with 
emphasis.  “I  believe,  however,  that  the  evils 
of  the  old-time  grog  ration  have  been  exagger¬ 
ated,  for  this  reason ;  the  grog  ration  was  ex¬ 
tremely  small,  and  the  men  were  not  permitted 
to  have  any  liquors  besides  that  allowance. 
Twice  a  day  a  tub  of  whisky  was  carried  on 
deck,  and  a  gill  given  to  each  man.  But  the 
example  was  bad,  and  I  believe  that  the  men 
were  more  prone  to  excess  in  consequence  when 
they  went  on  shore.  ’  ’ 
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Ministers  and  Churches. 

THIBUTE  TO  BEAN  .MUBRAY. 

MIMTK  OF  Tin:  1  MVKK>^1TV  FAC  I  FT  Y. 

Tlie  Faculty  of  the  Univer.sity  can  only 
record  the  death  of  Doan  Murray  with  a  keen 
sense  of  bereavement.  He  was  so  closely  asso¬ 
ciated  with  his  colleagues  that  now  they  are 
like  a  stricken  family,  feeling  their  loss  too 
deeply  to  express  it  in  any  mere  conventional 
form  of  sorrow. 

During  the  last  twenty-fi%'e  years  his  services 
to  the  University  have  had  their  honorable 
record  in  the  minutes  of  this  body.  Both  as  a 
member  and  as  an  officer  he  has  always  been 
in  his  place,  giving  his  best  thoughts  ami  coun¬ 
sels  to  the  routine  work  of  the  College.  When 
grave  matters  of  University  policy  were  to  be 
settled  he  bore  a  leading  part ;  and  to  him  also 
were  largely  due  the  moral  reforms  which 
have  been  wrought  among  the  students,  such 
as  the  honor  system  in  examinations,  the  repu¬ 
diation  of  hazing,  and  other  acts  of  student 
self-government. 

In  the  new  office  of  Dean,  which  was  made 
for  him.  Dr.  Murray  stood  between  the  Faculty 
and  the  undergraduate  body,  meeting  difficult 
and  delicate  duties  with  rare  fidelity,  wisdom 
and  success.  Cases  of  discipline,  after  having 
been  thoroughly  investigated,  were  presented 
by  him  so  clearly,  fully,  and  fairly  that  often 
his  judgment  would  be  conclusive  without  the 
need  of  discipline.  He  became  their  friend  in 
time  of  trouble  and  their  consoler  in  time  of 
illness;  and  when  communicating  with  their 
parents,  under  trying  circumstances,  he  showed 
the  skill  and  tenderness  of  a  Christian  pastor. 
He  may  be  said  to  have  created  an  ideal  of  the 
Deanship  which  it  will  be  difficult,  if  not  im¬ 
possible,  hereafter  to  fulfill. 

In  the  department  of  English  Letters  Dean 
Murray  found  his  own  chosen  field  of  study 
and  instruction.  Himself  a  master  of  good 
English,  he  had  the  true  litera^  spirit  without 
any  of  the  cant  of  the  mere  litterateur  or  the 
narrowness  of  the  mere  divine.  He  could  no 
more  be  blind  to  the  moral  blemishes  of  a  piece 
of  fine  writing  than  to  its  artistic  defects.  It 
was  his  aim  to  lead  his  pupils  to  the  best 
works  of  the  best  authors.  This  nwe  critical 
gift  was  signally  shown  in  his  two  courses  of 
lectures  on  “Skepticism  in  Literature”  and 
‘  ‘  Religion  in  Literature.  ’  ’  At  the  same  time 
he  was  too  just  and  catholic  in  his  taste  to 
neglect  the  great  masterpieces  of  fiction  and 
dramatic  art  because  of  their  mere  lack  of  re¬ 
ligions  motive.  By  kindling  an  enthusiasm 
for  all  good  literature,  as  well  as  by  illus¬ 
trating  it  with  his  own  facile  pen,  he  has  lifted 
it  to  its  due  place  among  the  University  studies. 

The  same  literary  qualities  appeared  in  his 
chapel  services  when  he  made  the  evening 
worship  a  service  of  praise,  consisting  of  choice 
hymns  with  comments  upon  their  authorship 
and  history,  which  his  thorough  knowledge  of 
Hymnology  afforded. 

•Dean  Murray  was  an  ideal  college  preacher. 
He  had  the  “sweetness  and  light”  of  true 
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Christian  culture.  His  sermons  were  academic 
and  literary,  yet  full  of  Scriptural  truth  set 
forth  in  a  clear,  graceful  and  forcible  style 
and  addressed  through  the  intellect  to  the  man¬ 
hood  and  conscience  of  a  body  of  young  men  in 
a  course  of  education.  He  preached  as  if  with 
a  divine  call  and  message,  especially  when 
speaking  as  a  censor  of  college  vices  and  popu¬ 
lar  fallacies.  In  themes  of  such  practical  in¬ 
terest  he  reached  the  best  exertion  of  his  pow¬ 
ers.  He  has  sent  forth  from  the  University 
pulpit  an  influence  which,  if  hidden  from  pub¬ 
lic  view,  has  been  none  the  less  wide  and  deep, 
and  cannot  but  prove  lasting  and  beneficial  to 
generations  to  come. 

It  should  be  added  that  at  all  tinies  the 
spirituality  and  fervor  of  his  public  ministra¬ 
tions  were  as  remarkable  as  the  richness  and 
variety  of  his  Christian  thought  and  experience. 

Dean  Murray  will  live  in  the  memory  of  his 
colleagues  as  a  true  scholar,  a  blameless  Chris¬ 
tian,  a  faithful  friend.  The  nobleness  and 
charm  of  his  character  have  been  revealed  to 
them  as  to  no  others.  This  hard  busy  age 
knows  too  little  of  his  type  of  cnltnre,  and 
could  not  give  him  all  the  praise  that  he  de¬ 
serves.  He  has  been  borne  to  the  grave  by  his 
beloved  pupils  whilst  lamented  by  the  whole 
University,  and  honored  wherever  he  was 
known  thronghont  the  world  of  letters. 

The  Faculty  tender  a  heartfelt  sympathy  to 
his  bereaved  family,  praying  that  their  grief 
may  be  soothed  with  divine  consolations. 

Chakles  W.  Shiei.ds, 
William  A.  Packard, 
Charles  A.  Youxo, 

Cyrus  F.  Brackett, 

Committee. 


TO  THE  OKNEUAL  ASSEMBLY,  MINNE.4POI.IS. 

The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway 
lias  arrangeil  in  conuection  with  the  Pennsylvania 
R.  R.  for  special  vestibuled  sleeping  and  dining 
cars  for  the  use  of  delegates  going  to  the  Assem¬ 
bly.  le.'iving  New  York  at  1.50  P.M.,  Monday,  May 
15,  running  tlirougli  to  Minneapolis,  arriving 
there  at  8  20  A.M.  Wednesday.  As  considerable 
.sleeping  car  space  lias  already  lieen  taken,  aiijili- 
cations  for  berth  reservations  should  be  maile  at 
once  to  Wni.  S  Howell.  G  E.  P.  A.,  C.,  M.  &  St. 
P  Ry.,  381  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


NEW  YORK. 

New  York  City. — The  Rev.  E.  P.  Hammond 
has  been  laboring  in  several  East-side  city  and 
Brooklyn  churches  recently  with  very  good 
results.  He  went  out  to  Rockville  Centre,  L.  I. , 
on  a  recent  Sunday,  preaching  there  several 
times.  On  returning  he  held  services  in 
the  Seventh  Presbyterian  Church,  the  Rev. 
John  T.  Wilds  pastor.  Mr.  Hammond  expects 
to  labor  in  New  Albany,  Ind.,  in  May. 

Brooklyn.— The  Grace  Presbyterian  Church 
has  just  completed  a  fortnight’s  series  of  meet¬ 
ings,  daring  which  the  iiasror,  the  Rev.  William 
Herbert  Hndnut,  was  assisted  by  the  Rev. 
Alfred  H.  Moment  D.D.,  who  gave  a  highly 
spiritual  and  effective  series  of  sermons ;  and 
also  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  C.  Stebbins,  who 
had  charge  of  the  music.  The  spirit  that  was 
manifest  throughout  was  ideal  and  the  church 
has  been  inspired  and  uplifted.  As  a  token 
of  progress,  we  may  note  that  an  effort  to  raise 
12,000  to  apply  upon  the  purchase  of  a  very 
desirable  church  site,  and  at  the  same  time 
avail  of  a  conditioned  gift  of  |500  (made  through 
Dr.  L.  R.  Foote),  was  successful,  and  that  with¬ 
out  any  appeal  or  even  mention  of  the  matter 
from  the  pulpit  or  in  the  weekly  calendar.  On 
Easter  Sunday  it  was  announced  that  the  entire 
amount  had  been  fully  subscribed  and  almost 
all  of  it  paid  in.  Thus  within  a  period  of  two 
vears  three  thousand  seven  hundred  dollars 
has  been  paid  on  the  mortgage  and  the  church 
begins  to  feel  that  the  time  is  not  so  very  dis¬ 
tant  when  the  way  will  be  open  for  the  erection 
of  its  new  edifice.  It  is  worthy  of  mention 


that  the  entire  sum  was  cheerfully  subscribed 
without  recourse  to  “fairs”  or  any  entertain¬ 
ment  except  a  series  of  readings  given  by  the 
pastor  as  his  contribution.  Easter  Sunday  was 
further  signalized  by  the  raising  of  a  coptin- 
geut  fund  in  the  Sabbath-school  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  dollars. 

Brooklyn. — At  the  commnniou  in  the  Central 
Presbyterian  Church,  Brooklyn  (the  Rev.  J.  P. 
Carson  D.  D.  pastor),  on  April  9,  there  were 
seventy-three  new  members  welcomed.  At  the 
previous  communion,  in  January,  seventy-four 
new  members  were  received.  These  accessions 
have  not  been  the  result  of  any  special  efforts, 
no  special  services  having  Itoen  held.  The 
present  roll  of  the  Central  Church  is  1,017. 
The  membership  when  the  church  was  organ¬ 
ized  in  April,  1892,  was  146.  In  the  seven  years 
there  has  been  a  net  increase  of  871,  or  more 
than  111  each  year. 

The  Pre-sbytery  of  Utica  met  at  the  First 
Church  of  Utica,  Monday  evening,  April  10, 
and  was  opened  with  a  public  service  and  ser¬ 
mon  by  the  Moderator,  the  Rev.  Robert  O. 
Hallock  Ph.D.  of  Clinton,  followed  by  the 
sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Sapper.  The  Rev. 
Charles  S.  Richardson  of  Little  Falls  was 
elected  Moderator  for  the  present  term,  and  the 
Rev.  A.  N.  Peterson  of  Vernon  Temporary 
Clerk,  the  Rev.  Dana  W.  Bigelow  being  Stated 
Clerk,  and  the  Rev.  William  C.  Spicer  Perma¬ 
nent  Clerk.  On  Tuesday  suitable  resolutions 
were  passed,  relative  to  the  recent  death  of  the 
Rev.  Jonathan  B.  Morse  of  this  Presbytery. 
The  Rev.  Burnet  T.  Stafford  of  Whitesboro 
having  signified  his  purpose  of  entering  the 
ministry  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
and  his  desire  to  be  dropped  from  the  roll,  his 
request  was  complied  with.  The  Rev.  Carl 
H.  Dudley  was  received  from  the  Presbytery 
of  Wellsborongh.  The  Rev.  James  H.  Taylor 
D.  D. ,  for  more  than  twenty  years  pastor  of  the 
church  at  Rome,  requested  the  dissolution  of 
the  pastoral  relation,  to  take  effect  the  first  of 
July ;  the  request  was  granted.  In  this  con¬ 
nection  the  question  arose  whether  in  ordinary 
cases  it  devolved  upon  Presbytery  to  send  a 
member  to  declare  the  pulpit  vacant.  Many 
years  ago  Dr.  Taylor  took  ground  against  this 
custom  in  Presbytery.  The  question  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Judicial  Committee,  who  reported 
that  in  their  judgment  Presbytery  was  not  re¬ 
quired  to  continue  this  custom,  and  recom¬ 
mended  that  it  be  abandoned  hereafter;  the 
recommendation  was  nnanimonsly  adopted. 
The  relation  existing  between  the  Rev.  George 
K.  Fraser  and  the  church  at  Oneida  Castle, 
and  that  between  the  Rev.  Jeremiah  Petrie 
and  the  chnrch  at  Redfield,  were  dissolved  upon 
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request.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Petrie  thus  closes  a 
ministry  of  about  fifty  years,  having  gradu¬ 
ated  in  the  class  of  1849  at  Auburn.  All  join 
in  wishing  Mr.  Petrie  a  serene  and  happy 
respite  from  the  cares  of  half  a  century  before 
entering  upon  the  rewards  of  eternity.  The 
Rev.  J.  Wilford  Jacks  addressed  the  Presby¬ 
tery  on  behalf  of  the  cause  of  Synodical  Aid. 
Fifty  dollars  were  appropriated  from  Presby¬ 
tery’s  funds  to  the  church  at  Old  Forge, 
Adirondack  Wilderness.  The  Rev.  R.  Howard 
Wallace  of  the  Presbytery  of  Bismarck  was 
appointed  to  continue  his  valuable  work  at 
t^t  place,  and  reports  of  the  churches’  special 
offerings  to  Old  Forge  were  read.  The  deed  of 
Highland  Church,  together  with  policy  for 
paid  up  insurance  on  the  property,  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Presbytery  and  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  trustees  of  the  body.  Mr.  J.  G.  Clark  of 
the  Senior  Class  of  Auburn  Seminary  was  ex¬ 
amined  and  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel.  The 
church  at  Redfield  having  called  Mr.  Clark  to 
succeed  Mr.  Petrie,  it  was  ordered  that  when 
Presbytery  adjourn  it  be  to  meet  at  Redfield 
the  third  Tuesday  in  June,  at  which  time  Mr. 
Clark  will  be  ordained  and  installed  if  the  way 
be  clear.  At  the  close  of  the  afternoon  session 
of  Tuesday  Presbytery  was  invited  to  the 
Munson- Williams  Historical  Building,  where 
General  Darling  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  read  a  valuable  historical  account  of 
that  organization.  An  interesting  conference 
was  held  touching  the  interests  of  the  mid¬ 
week  service,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Jessup  D.  D.  of 
Oneida  leading.  The  Narrative  read  by  the 
Rev.  Louis  G.  Colson  of  New  York  Mills 
showed  that  the  largest  accessions  to  churches 
had  been:  New  York  Mills  32,  Utica,  Memorial 
and  Bethany  27  each,  Lyon’s  Falls  23,  Clinton 
22.  The  Committee  on  Bills  and  Overtures 
reporting.  Presbytery  voted  against  the  over¬ 
ture  on  the  new  plan  for  standing  committees 
in  General  Assembly,  also  a^inst  the  one  giv¬ 
ing  expression  to  confidence  in  and  esteem  for 
the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church,  believing 
this  to  be  needless  after  past  similar  expres¬ 
sions,  and  passed  a  resolution  demanding  the 
expulsion  of  Brigham  H.  Roberts  from  the 
next  Congress,  the  Stated  Clerk  to  communi¬ 
cate  the  same  to  our  Senators  and  Representa¬ 
tives;  the  latter  was  done  by  unanimous  rising 
vote.  West  Camden  was  chosen  as  the  place 
for  next  meeting.  The  Committee  on  Church 
Erection  reported  that  only  $70  remained  of 
the  long-standing  “moral  obligation’’  toDolge- 
ville,  and  urged  its  cancellation.  Commis¬ 
sioners  to  General  Assembly  were  elected  as 
follows:  Ministers,  the  Revs.  Oliver  A.  Kings¬ 
bury  and  John  C.  Ball ;  alternates,  the  Revs. 
George  Hardy  and  Robert  C.  Hallock ;  elders, 
James  McGregor  and  Prof.  A.  G.  Benedict; 
alternates,  D.  D.  Foot  and  E.  Austen.  The 
Rev.  James  H.  Taylor  D.D.  of  Rome  was  re¬ 
quested  to  prepare  a  paper  for  the  next  session 
suitable  to  the  centennial  of  the  birth  at  Rome 
of  the  Rev.  Albert  Barnes.  Tuesday  evening 
Presbytery  listened  with  much  interest  to  the 
address  on  Foreign  Missions  by  the  Rev.  John 
Balcom  Shaw  D.D.  of  New  York.  F.  C. 

C0KTI.AM). — The  First  Pre.sbyterian  Church 
of  this  place  is,  and  has  long  been,  a  prosper¬ 
ous,  active  and  well  ordered  congregation,  and 
was  never  more  so  than  under  the  present  pas¬ 
tor,  the  Rev.  John  T.  Stone.  The  following 
is  the  schedule  of  the  Session,  just  reported  to 
the  Clerk  of  Cayuga  Presbytery:  Number  of 
elders,  8 ;  number  of  deacons,  4 ;  number  added 
during  the  year,  .M;  on  confession  of  faith, ’33; 
by  letter,  21 ;  number  dismissed  to  other 
churches  and  dropped,  15;  number  deceased, 
10;  number  present  total  membership,  624; 
number  adults  baptized,  19;  number  infants 
baptized,  14.  Funds  contributed:  For  Home 
Missions,  $1,133;  for  Foreign  Missions.  $712; 
for  Board  of  Education,  $115:  for  Board  of 
Sabbath -school  Work,  $112;  for  Ministerial 
Relief,  $105;  for  Freedmen.  $183;  for  Synodi¬ 
cal  Aid,  $150;  for  Aid  for  Colleges,  $37;  for 
General  Assembly  and  Presbyterial,  $54:  for 
congregational  expenses,  $6, 691 ;  for  miscellane- 
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The  readers  ot  this  paper  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that 
there  is  at  least  one  dreaded  disease  that  science  has 
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Hall’s  Catarrh  Cure  is  the  only  positive  cure  known  to 
the  medical  fraternity.  Catarrh  being  a  constitutional 
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Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally,  acting  directly  upon 
the  blo^  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the  system,  thereby 
destroying  the  foundation  of  the  disease,  and  giving  the 
patient  strength  by  building  up  the  constitution  and  as¬ 
sisting  nature  in  doing  its  work.  The  proprietors  have 
so  much  faith  in  its  curative  powers,  that  they  offer  One 
Hundred  Dollars  for  any  case  that  it  fails  to  cure.  Send 
for  list  of  testimonials. 
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OHS,  $417 ;  for  American  Bible  Society,  $19. 
Making  a  total  contribution  for  the  year  of 
$9,728. 

Lowville. — At  the  recent  communion  in  the 
Lowville  Church,  the  Rev.  Frederick  Campbell 
pastor,  sixteen  new  members  were  received 
and  the  largest  number  of  communicants  were 
present  within  a  long  period. 

St.  Lawkexce  Presbytery. — The  Rev.  A. 
M.  Dulles  and  the  First  Church,  Watertown, 
cordially  received  and  royally  entertained  the 
Presbytery  and  the  Ladies  Presbyterial  Society 
for  their  ►pring  sessions,  April  10  to  12.  The 
Rev.  Dr.  J.  J.  Porter,  the  Rev.  Dr.  L.  M.  | 
Miller,  the  Rev.  R.  G.  Keyes  and  Elders  D. 
A.  Dwight  and  A.  R.  Bodman  were  among 
those  present.  Moderator  the  Rev.  W.  C. 
Robinson  preached  the  opening  sermon  and 
the  Rev.  F.  W.  Town.send  was  selected  in  his 
place.  The  Revs.  G.  H.  Feltus  and  C.  G. 
Cady  were  chosen  Clerks.  Ministers  W.  C. 
Robinson  and  W.  F.  Skinner  and  Elders 
George  B.  Massey  and  Linus  Rnssell  were 
selected  to  go  to  General  Assembly.  The  Rev. 
James  Robertson  of  Chipman  gave  a  fine  ad¬ 
dress  on  Foreign  Missions,  and  Missionary  R. 
D.  Dilworth  of  Oregon  spoke  ably  on  Home 
Missions.  Prepared  papers  were  read  as  fol¬ 
lows;  “The  New  Free  Chnrch  Catechism,’’ 
the  Rev.  D.  H.  Fergnson;  “The  Relation  of 
Forms  in  Worship  to  the  Ministry  of  the 
Spirit, ’’the  Rev.  F.  W.  Townsend;  “Does 
the  Presbyterian  Church  Need  a  Liturgy?’’  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  L.  M.  Miller;  “Ante-Reforma¬ 
tion  Forms,  ’  ’  the  Rev.  R.  Pease ;  ‘  ‘  How  to 
Raise  Money,’’  the  Rev.  G.  H.  Feltus,  and 
‘  ‘  What  the  Pew  asks  of  the  Pulpit,  ’  ’  1^  four 
Watertown  laymen,  viz:  S.  F.  Bagg,  Robert 
Lansing,  C.  H.  Anthony  and  Dr.  Rexford. 
Ministers  were  received  from  other  Presby¬ 
teries  as  follows :  H.  N.  Dunning  from  Nebraska 
City,  A.  L.  Greene  from  Otsego,  T.  L.  Leverett 
from  Utah,  F.  W.  Fness  from  Brooklyn.  Mr. 
Dunning  was  installed  pastor  of  Stone  Street 
Church  Wednesday  evening,  the  Rev.  Princi¬ 
pal  Grant  of  Toronto  preaching  the  sermon, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Porter  and  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Niles 
giving  charge  to  people  and  pastor  respectively. 
Arransrements  were  made  for  installing  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Greene  at  Rossie  on  May  8  and  also 
to  ordain  and  install  Mr.  F.  H.  Ingraham  at 
Chanmont,  June  8,  if  the  way  be  clear.  The 
Rev.  C.  G.  Cady  gave  the  Narrative  of  Relig¬ 
ion,  which  showed  a  good  organization  and 
spirit  in  most  of  the  churches,  but  a  marked  fall¬ 
ing  off  in  accessions  to  membership  on  profes¬ 
sion  during  the  past  year.  The  Orleans  Church 
was  declared  extinct.  Four  new  churches 
have  been  organized  in  the  Adirondacks  and 
five  edifices  built  and  the  work  of  this  special 
mission  has  been  enconraging.  Presbyterial 
Missionary  McCarthy  was  given  cordial  ap¬ 
proval.  Synodical  Missions  were  urged  with 
vigor  and  the  pastors  and  elders  impressed  to 
give  the  congregations  opportunity  to  con¬ 
tribute.  The  great  loss  sustained  by  Sacket’s 
Harbor  Chnrch  in  the  destruction  of  their  build¬ 
ing  by  fire  was  deeply  sympathized  with  and  a 
small  donation  was  made  to  give  encourage¬ 
ment  to  them  in  their  inevitable  struggle. 
Theresa  was  selected  as  ihe  next  place  of  meet¬ 
ing.  C. 

The  Pkesbytehy  of  Champlain  was  consti¬ 
tuted  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  A.  Cushing  Dill, 
retiring  Moderator,  April  11.  The  Rev.  W.  B. 
Lnsk  in  the  chair.  The  Rev.  H.  G.  Dean  of 
Pern  was  elected  Moderator.  Of  special  inter¬ 
est  were  the  Rev.  Norman  McLeod’s  report  to 
Synod ;  report  of  Treasurer  of  the  .Adirondack 
Fund,  by  the  Rev.  George  F.  Chipperfield; 
and  the  enthusiastic  report  of  Presbyterial  Mis¬ 


sionary  Lusk  of  the  Adirondacks.  No  one  can 
hear  him  without  catching  his  enthusiasm,  or 
feeling  assured  he  is  the  man  for  the  work — a 
position  of  great  responsibility  and  trust.  The 
feeling  of  confidence  was  marked  throughout 
the  Presbytery.  His  sermon  as  retiring  Mod¬ 
erator  (Ex.  xiv.  15)  was  delivered  in  the  even¬ 
ing.  The  Rev.  J.  A.  McIntosh  of  Malone  suc¬ 
ceeds  George  F.  Chipperfield  as  Treasurer  of 
the  Adiroi'dack  Fund.  The  Presbytery,  stirred 
by  Dr.  Gamble’s  faithful  report  on  the  needs 
and  failure  of  onr  Synod  and  Presbytery  in 
Synodical  Aid,  and  the  Rev.  Arthnr  Dill’s 
appeal  on  behalf  of  Systematic  Beneficence, 
resolved,  ‘  ‘  that  we  will  put  forth  honest  effort 
to  develop  onr  respective  fields  in  the  ‘more 
blessed’  grace  of  giving,  systematically,  gener¬ 
ously,  cheerfully,  conscientiously  and  loyally 
to  fulfill  Christ’s  lastcomm  and,  the  words  ‘all 
nations’  ringing  in  our  ears.”  In  their  report 
at  this  meeting  and  by  a  printed  circular  dated 
January  14,  1899,  Presbytery’s  Committee  on 
Systematic  Beneficence  directed  and  converged 
all  attention  to  General  Assembly’s  Special 
Committee’s  report,  focusing  it  upon  their  rec¬ 
ommendation  (p.  17  of  Report).  The  Rev.  B. 
B.  Seelye  was  dismissed  to  the  Kansas  City 
Congregational  Association.  The  demitting  of 
the  ministry,  after  two  years’  probation,  of 
his  own  choice  by  the  Rev.  George  F.  Chip¬ 
perfield  of  Malone,  a  man  of  marked  abilities, 
was  permitted  with  the  keenest  sorrow.  Many 
if  not  all  were  in  tears.  Essex,  generous 
Essex !  No  hearted  people  and  pastor  are 

found  right  there  on  the  shore  of  picturesque 
Champlain.  One  does  not  easily  forget  the 
pleasant  smile  and  genial  hand  shake  of  their 
beloved  pastor,  the  Rev.  Samuel  R.  Biggar. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

The  Pkesbyteky  of  New  Biu  nswick  met  in 
Flemington  Church,  April  11-12.  Fifty-six 
members  w’ere  in  attendance,  the  Rev.  Sam¬ 
uel  McLauahan  Moderator.  Tlie  pastoral  rela¬ 
tion  of  the  Rev.  Henry  E.  Hibshman  with 
Alexandria  First  Church  was  dissolved.  The 
question  of  the  organization  of  an  Italian 
Presbyterian  Church  was  referred  to  a  commit¬ 
tee  to  report  later.  The  Trenton  First  Chnrch 
chapel  presented  a  petition  signed  by  341  mem¬ 
bers,  who  have  been  gathered  in  under  the 
ministry  of  the  Rev.  Frank  B.  Everitt,  for 
organization  as  a  Presbyterian  Church.  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  effect  the  organ! - 
ation  desired,  Dr.  Dixon,  the  recent  pastor  of 
the  First  Chnrch,  heartily  supporting  the 
proposal.  The  New  Chnrch  will  be  self-sup¬ 
porting  from  its  organization.  Dr.  Henry  0. 
Cameron  presented  to  Presbytery  the  solution 
of  the  almost  obliterated  inscription  on  the  tab 
let  marking  the  resting  place  of  Dr.  Boyd,  in 
the  Old  Scot  burial  ground  in  Monmouth 
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County,  who  was  the  first  Presbyterian  minis 
ter,  as  supposed,  who  was  ordained  in  this 
country.  The  evening’s  services  were  of  un¬ 
usual  interest.  Dr.  Brooks  presiding.  Dr. 
Dixon  spoke  on  Money  and  its  Consecration  to 
the  Master’s  Service,  the  Moderator  on  Indi¬ 
vidual  Responsibility,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gamon  on 
Faith,  the  Rev.  William  Allen,  Jr.  on  Prayer, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Long  on  Personal  Consecration, 
and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Studdiford  on  Enthusiasm. 
Rarely  have  Presbytery’s  evening  services  been 
so  profitable  and  enjoyable.  As  a  result,  far 
more  time  than  usual  was  spent  in  devotional 
exercises,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
devise  a  plan  for  the  active  co-operation  of  all 
our  pastors  in  work  one  with  another,  for  the 
descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  our  churches. 
While  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  benevo¬ 
lent  contributions  of  the  year,  few  of  our 
churches  could  rejoice  in  large  additions.  The 
largest  accessions  on  profession  were:  Trenton, 
Prospect  Street,  30 ;  Bethany,  25 ;  Bound 
Brook,  22;  Ewing  and  Lambertville,  15  each. 
Dr.  Studdiford  announced  the  jubilee  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  organization  of  Trenton  Third 
Church,  May  2,  to  which  not  only  Presbytery 
was  invited,  but  the  announcement  made  of 
Dr.  Cuyler’s  presence,  their  first  pastor,  and 
Dr.  Henr}’  B.  Chapin  of  New  York,  another 
former  pastor.  The  following  Commissioners 
were  chosen:  Ministers:  Walter  A.  Brooks 
D.  D.,  Frank  B.  Everitt,  William  Allen,  Jr.  ; 
elders,  Wallace  Launiug,  Isaac  B.  Rowland, 
George  W.  Cherry,  Jr.  Presbytery  adjourned 
to  meet  in  Princeton  First  Church  chapel, 
Monday  (instead  of  Tuesday  as  ordinarily), 
April  24,  at  9. 45  A.  M.  for  the  examination  of 
candidates.  A.  L.  Akmstrono,  Stated  Clerk. 

Dutch  Neck,  April  13. 

The  Pkesbyteky  of  Newton  held  its  stated 
meeting  in  the  First  Church  of  Phillipsburg, 
April  11  and  12,  with  the  Rev.  William  Hol- 
linshed  of  Sparta,  Moderator,  and  the  Rev.  N. 
J.  Mewlimney  and  Elder  Samuel  Johnson  Tem¬ 
porary  Clerks.  Sermons  were  preached  by  the 
Rev.  Edgar  A.  Hamilton,  the  retiring  Modera¬ 
tor,  and  by  the  Rev.  Edward  Snyder,  and  ear¬ 
nest  addresses  given  on  “Loyalty  to  the 
Church’’  and  “The  Oversight  and  Care  of  the 
Church,  ’  ’  by  Rev.  Messrs.  J.  DeHart  Bruen, 
J.  C.  Chapman  and  E.  J.  Reinke.  The  Rev. 
J.  Edward  Grant  and  the  Rev.  Joseph  Dixon 
were  received,  to  be  soon  installed,  Mr.  Grant 
as  pastor  at  Delaware  and  Knowlton,  and  Mr. 
Dixon  over  the  Second  Church  of  Wantage. 
The  Rev.  George  W.  Lloyd  was  released— but 
the  dissolution  of  the  relation  not  to  take  place 
for  some  months  yet— from  the  pastorate  of 
the  Church  of  Branchville.  The  Presbytery, 
as  well  as  the  Branchville  people,  assented  to 
this  very  reluctantly;  but  the  increasing  in¬ 
firmities  of  this  faithful,  scholarly  pastor 
seemed  to  him  to  demand  his  retirement.  The 
Rev.  A.  M.  Higgins  was  dismissed  to  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Lackaw’anna,  and  Candidate  J.  R. 
Campbell,  the  son  of  the  Rev.  G.  H.  S.  Camp¬ 
bell  D.D.  of  Glen  Riddle,  Pa.,  was  dismissed 
to  the  care  of  the  Presbytery  of  Chester. 
Messrs.  Henry  M.  Bruen,  Thomas  McCauley 
Simanton  and  William  S.  Harper,  the  two 
former  sons  of  members  of  the  Presbytery, 
were  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel.  Mr.  Harper 
was  also  ordained  and  will  be  installed  pastor 
of  the  old  North  Hardyson  Church,  on  May  2. 
Mr.  Bruen  is  already  under  appointment  of  the 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  and  will  be  or¬ 
dained  for  that  work  in  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Belvidere,  N.  J.,  where  his  father, 
the  Rev.  J.  DeHart  Bruen,  is  pastor,  on  May 
17.  The  following  Commissioners  to  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  were  elected :  Ministers,  Edwin 
J.  Reinke,  Percy  G.  Schelly;  ruling  elders, 
Henry  C.  Hunt,  Jacob  D.  Flock ;  these  are  the 
principals;  and  Ministers  Samuel  CarlileD.D., 
John  C.  Chapman,  and  ruling  elders,  Alfred 
W.  Cooke  and  Job  J.  Moore  are  their  alternates. 

S.  C. 

Morris  and  Orange  Presbytery  sends  Corn- 
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missioners  to  the  General  Assembly:  Minis¬ 
ters:  William  Russell  Bennett,  Madison;  John 
H.  Scofield,  Budd’s  Lake;  S.  J.  McClenaghan, 
East  Orange.  Alternates :  Charles  Townsend, 
Orange;  Baker  Smith,  Fairmount;  John  F. 
Kern,  Orange  Elders;  Henry  White  Esq., 
East  Orange;  Dr.  J.  W.  Condict,  Dover;  Lewis 
Boing,  New  Vernon.  Alternates:  A.  L.  Miller, 
Fuller  Terrace,  Orange;  J.  H.  VauDoren, 
Morristown;  J.  H.  Williams,  Orange. 

The  Presbytery  of  Monmouth. — Ministers: 
James  J.  Coale,  Benjamin  S.  Everett  D.D; 
elders,  Henry  C.  Symmes  M.  D.,  Joseph  C. 
Magee.  Attest:  B.  S.  Everett,  S.  C. 

MISSOURI. 

PiATTE  Presbytery. — The  Commissioners  to 
General  Assembly  are :  Ministers ;  Duncan  Mc- 
Ruer  and  James  Rud;  elders,  B.  D.  Elliott 
and  James  W.  Grant. 

OBITUARY. 

The  Rev.  Richard  Osborne,  a  member  of 
the  Presbytery  of  Troy,  died  on  Sunday,  the 
9th  inst.,  in  Saratoga  Springs,  where  he  has 
lived  for  the  last  thirty  years.  During  that 
time  he  has  not  been  actively  engaged  in  the 
work  of  the  ministry,  but  he  has  written  on 
religious  subjects  and  some  of  his  hymns  have 
been  published. 

Mr.  Osborne  was  born  in  Fonda’s  Bush, 
N.  Y^. ,  December  25,  1821,  was  graduated  from 
Union  College  in  1846,  studied  at  Auburn  and 
graduated  from  Andover  Seminary,  1849.  He 
was  ordained  at  Champion,  N.  Y”. ,  by  the 
Black  River  Consociation,  January  19,  1853, 
and  supplied  churches  in  Mannsville,  Sandy 
Creek  and  Champion,  N.  Y.,  and  Coleraine, 
Mass.  His  last  acting  pastorate  was  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Green  Island  from  1865 
to  1868.  He  was  received  into  the  (O.  S. ) 
Presbytery  of  Troy,  June  12,  1866. 

Mr.  Osborne  was  twice  married,  in  1856  to 
Miss  Diantha  Lorinda  Gunn  of  Greenwich, 
N.  Y.,  and  in  October,  1867,  to  Mrs.  Charlotte 
Lindsay  Baker  of  Northumberland,  N.  Y., 
who  survives  him  with  one  daughter,  Mrs. 
George  T.  Van  Ness.  The  funeral  was  held 
on  Wednesday,  the  12th.  A.  H.  A. 

Memorial  Minute,  Rev.  Abraham  Gosman 
D.D. — The  Rev.  Abraham  Gosman  D.D.  died 
January  5,  1899,  on  the  parsonage  farm  at 
Lawrenceville,  N.  J. ,  which  had  been  his  home 
for  forty  years.  Bom  near  Danby,  N.  Y., 
July  25,  1819,  after  receiving  an  education  in 
the  ordinary  English  branches  at  local  schools, 
he  assisted  his  father  at  farming  and  other 
business,  in  which  a  lucrative  career  seemed 
open  to  him.  Converted  at  nineteen,  he  felt 
that  it  was  his  duty  to  preach.  Quickly  pre¬ 
paring,  he  entered  Williams  College,  from 
which  he  was  graduated  with  honor  in  1843. 
Matriculating  at  Princeton  Seminary  in  1844, 
he  took  the  regular  three  years’  course  and  re¬ 
mained  for  a  fourth  year  upon  a  fellowship, 
engaged  in  the  study  of  Oriental  languages. 
Not  feeling  that  his  health  justified  his  accept¬ 
ance  of  calls  tendered  him,  he  did  private  teach¬ 
ing,  and  the  work  of  occasional  pulpit  supply 
in  Princeton  and  elsewhere.  He  was  iiistrac- 
tor  in  Hebrew  in  the  seminary  durinR  the  ses¬ 
sion  of  1850-51.  He  was  ordained  and  installed 
pastor  of  the  church  at  Lawrenceville,  May  22, 
1851,  serv’ing  until  1895,  when  on  account  of 
infirm  health,  he  asked  to  be  relieved  and  was 
made  pastor  emeritus.  The  College  of  New 
Jersey  conferred  the  degree  of  D.  D.  upon  him 
in  1862. 

Dr.  Gosman  was  a  careful  and  accurate 
scholar  and  maintained  his  inrerest  in.  and  ac¬ 
quaintance  with,  all  questions  of  Biblical  and 
theological  learning  throughout  his  ministry. 

As  an  author  he  completed,  by  request,  the 
His'ory  of  the  Israelitish  Nation,  left  unfin¬ 
ished  by  Dr.  Archibald  Alexander.  Contributed 
to  the  Princeton  Review;  in  conjunction  with 
Dr.  Tayler  Lewis,  he  was  chosen  to  edit  the 
first  published  vrdnme  of  Lange’s  Commentaries 
—that  upon  Genesis.  In  a-isociation  with  Dr. 
S.  T.  Lowrie  he  edited  the  Comments  on 
Numbers,  and  was  sole  editor  of  those  upon 
Deuteronomy,  which  together  composed  the 
last  published  volume  of  the  series.  To  this 
volume,  by  request  of  the  editor-in-chief  and 
publishers,  he  added  an  elaborate  review  of  the 
then  recent  theories  of  Pentareuchal  Critics. 
Always  in  close  association  with  the  professors 


of  Princeton  Seminary,  and  deeply  interesied 
in  it,  he  served  as  Trustee  from  1866^  being 
Secretary  of  that  Board  for  nearly  twenty 
years,  and  in  many  respects  its  moat  active 
member.  He  was  made  a  Director  of  the  Sem¬ 
inary,  also,  in  1876,  and  became  President  of 
that  Board  in  1886,  continuing  in  that  office 
until  his  death. 

As  a  preacher,  he  was  clear,  instructive  and 
earnest.  As  a  pastor,  he  was  diligent,  wise 
and  sympathetic.  He  was  deeply  interested  in 
whatever  concerned  the  welfare  of  indivi¬ 
duals  and  the  community.  He  was  univer¬ 
sally  respected  and  beloved  by  the  people 
among  whom  his  ministerial  life  was  spent. 
The  church  was  greatly  prospered  and  blessed 
during  his  ministry. 

To  this  Presbytery  he  belonged  from  ordina¬ 
tion  until  death.  He  was  ever  one  of  its  most 
faithful,  regular  and  active  members.  Posi¬ 
tive  in  his  own  convictions,  fearless  and  ear¬ 
nest  in  maintaining  and  propagating  them,  he 
was  at  the  same  time  uniformly  courteous  and 
considerate.  He  held  an  infiuential  place  in 
the  Synod,  and  served  as  its  Moderator.  He 
was  chairman  of  the  committee  by  whom 
Synodical  Aid  was  introduced  in  New  Jersey. 
He  was  five  times  a  member  of  the  General 
Assembly. 

Quiet,  modest,  painstaking,  efficient,  he  was 
a  good  man  and  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of 
faith,  and  after  he  had  served  his  own  genera¬ 
tion  by  the  will  of  God  he  fell  on  sleep. 


HADTPODH  66th  Year  Opens 

•  ■  ^  I  r  WIVI-'  September  27,  1899. 

THEOLOGICAL  unexcelled  Advantages 

^  for  College  Graduates. 
^  P  1  M  A  P\/^  Full  information  on 

OL^lTllINrVIVl  application  to  Professor 

HARTFORD,  CONN.  Jacobus. 


Full  information  on 
application  to  Professor 
Jacobus. 


AN  IDEAL  SUMMER  TOUR 

OF  TWENTY  WEEKS 

In  Italy,  Switzerland,  Germany, 
Holland,  Belgium,  France 
and  England! 

A  Select  Party,  limited  in  number  and  with  personnel  care- 
fuily  guarded,  wiil  sail  from  New  York,  Saturday,  May  6,  1899, 
on  S.  S.  EMS,  of  North  German  Lloyd  Line,  for  Italy  via  Gib¬ 
raltar.  Exceptional  opportunity  for  intelligent  travel  at 
moderate  cost  References  required.  References  by  permis¬ 
sion;  Rev.  George  R.  van  DeWater,  D.D.,  Rector  St.  Andrew's 
Church,  2,067  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City ;  Prof.  Robert  W. 
Rodgers,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  Drew  Theological  Seminary,  Madison, 
N.  J.,  and  others.  There  are  but  five  vaeanciee  left  in  a  total 
membership  of  fifteen,  and  early  application  is  most  desirable. 

For  Itinerarle  and  full  particulars,  address 
CHARLES  F.  PECK,  478  West  169th  St.,  New  York  City. 


Annual  Summer  Tours, 

— "****"  Norway  and  Central  Europe. 
Small  party  condm  ted  by  PROFESSOR  CAMILLE  THUS- 
WANGEH,  31  Pierce  Building,  Boston. 


EUROPEAN  TOURS. 

17th  Year.  Parties  limited.  Terms  reasonable. 
Conducted  by 

Dr.  A  Mrs.  H.  S.  PAINE,  Olens  Falls,  N.T. 


In  addressing  advertisers  patronixing  this  Journal, 
our  reatlers  will  collier  a  lavor  u|>ou  the  publishers 
if  they  will  In  every  possible  case  give  credit  by 
referring  to  THE  EVANGELIST. 
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Brown  Bros.$t  Co. 

PHILA.,  NEW  YORK,  BOSTON. 

ALEX.  BROWN  &  SONS,  BALTIMORE. 

CONNECTED  BY  PRIVATE  WIRES. 

Members  N.  Y.,  Pblla.,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Exch’s. 

We  buy  and  sell  all  flrst-class  Invest-  -w  ^  A  A- 

ment  Securities  on  commission.  We  XllV0SrillCIlL 
receive  accounts  of  Banks,  Bankers,  and  . ,  ,  ,  , 

Corporations,  nrmsand  Individuals  oa  SAP.II  1*11,1  PR. 
favorable  terms,  and  make  collection  xuxv/o 

of  drafts  drawn  abroad  on  all  points  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  for  drafts  drawn  in  the  United  States  on  Foreign 
countries,  including  South  Africa. 

Letters  We  also  buy  and  sell  Bills  of  Exchange  on,  and 
^4*  make  cable  transfers  to  all  parts;  also  make 
U1  collections  and  Issue  Commercial  and  Travel- 

OrCdit  ^^*^***'  *''^‘***^'’'*  ^  parts  of  the  world. 

Brown,  Shipley  &  Go.,  London. 

HATCH  &  FOOTE, 

Bankers  and  Brokers, 

liiestment  Secnrities,  Stocks  and  Bondi 

Boaght  Mid  Sold  on  CommlMlon. 

No.  S  NASSAU  and  18  WAUL  ST.,  N.  T 
Established  1887.  Hembers  N.  T.  Stock  Exchange- 


FREDERICK  A.  BOOTH^ 

22  East  1 6th  St,^  New  York 

REAL  ESTATE 
Care  of  Property.  Collecting  Rente. 
Management  of  Estates. 

ELLSWORTH  &  JONES, 

will  Isane  Feb.  let  a  leaflet, 

“ONE  PROOF,” 

which  will  be  Interesting  to  Investors. 

'^i*pp’i;iL5Sn“.J“5?s^‘’“  Iowa  Falls,  Iowa, 

•r  923  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building  Chicago,  Ill., 
501  John  Haneock  Bnildlng,  Boston. 


PARK  SANITARIUM  (WALTER’S) 

WALTER’S  PARK,  WERNER8VILLE,  PA 
All  modem  conveniences.  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue 


HOME 

Insurance  Company  of  New  York. 

Office:  No.  119  Broadway. 

Ninety-first  Semi-Annual  Statement,  January,  1899. 


WASHINGTON 


SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

i*<ir  Valut.  Morh  t  Valiir.  I 

Cash  in  Banks . $,’>U4,l.fo  7‘i  \ 

Real  Estate . l,7iiU,'44it  74 

United  States  Bonds,  $1,600,000  OO  1,000, .700  oo 
State  Bonds  .  .  -46,000  oo  -40,600  OO 

City  Bonds  .  .  .  7S  1,6 1  ISO  700,611  SH 

Railroad  Bonds  .  1,‘44H,000  OO  l,3;tO,o:tO  oo  \ 

Water  Bonds  .  .  106,000  00  0O,SOO  oo 

Gas  Stocks  and  Bonds  1H0,300  OO  17-4,6.77  OO 
Railroad  Stocks  .  .  ti, 4-46,100  OO  4,000,104  00 

Bank  Stocks  .  .  100,000  OO  330,4.70  OO 

Trust  Co.  Stocks  .  .  36,000  OO  01, .700  OO 

Bonds  and  Mortgages,  being  1st  lien  on 

Real  Estate .  246,406  .33 

Loans  on  Stocks,  payable  on  demand  1‘41,0‘J6  OO 
Premiums  unco llectM  and  in  hands  of 

Agents .  .733,063  OO 

Interest  due  and  accrued  on  1st  Janu¬ 
ary,  1899  . 60,034  16 

$13,101,104  70 

LIABILITIES. 

Cash  Capital . $3,000,000  OO 

Reserve  Premium  Fund  .  .  .  4,046,677  OO 

Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses  and  Claims  064,766  43 
Net  Surplus .  4,437,603  30 


State  Bonds  .  .  -46,000  oo 

City  Bonds  .  .  .  761,61163 

Railroad  Bonds  .  1,-446,000  00 
Water  Bonds  .  .  106,000  00 

Gas  Stocks  and  Bonds  130,300  OO 
Railroad  Stocks  .  .  3,436,100  OO 

Bank  Stocks  .  .  100,000  OO 

Trust  Co.  Stocks  .  .  36,000  OO 

Bonds  and  Mortgages,  being  1st  lien  on 

Real  Estate . 

Loans  on  Stocks,  payable  on  demand 
Premiums  uncollectM  and  in  hands  of 

Agents . 

Interest  due  and  accrued  on  1st  Janu¬ 
ary,  1899  . 


Cash  Camtal . 

Reserve  Premium  Fund  . 

Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses  and  Claims 
Net  Surplus . 


Minneapolis  Property. 

We  give  special  attention  to  the  management  of  Mlnaearall 
propcoty  for  non-reeldente,  aiming  to  make  the  property  proanc 
he  nlgheet  Income  with  the  leaet  poeelble  expense  ontll  It  ca 
be  sold. 


***3,  Life  Ins.  Co. 

^  Of  New  York. 

I  W.  A.  BREWER,  Jr., 


«  E.  S.  FRENCH, 

'N 

^  vica-pnxBiE 

<6  _ 


$13,101,104  79 

Surplus  as  regards  policy-holders  .  $7,437,603  30 

DANIEL  A.  HEALD,  President. 

JOHN  H.  WASHBURN,  (  Vice-Presidents 
ELBRIDGE  G.  SNOW,  )  v  ice-uresmenis. 

THOMAS  B.  GREENE.  I  c^-retaries 
AREUNAH  M.  BURTIS,  f  o«*re»rie8. 

HENRY  J.  FERRIS,  1 

E.  ^  A.  CORREA,  1  a  ss’t  Secretaries 

WILLIAM  H.  CHENEY,  (  *  ssecreiaries. 

FREDERIC  C.  BUSWELL,  J 
New  York,  Jan.  10, 1899. 


Fifteen  Tears*  Experience  with  the  Highest  SneesM  la 
efleetlng  salee.  If  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied  with  the  man¬ 
agement  of  your  property,  write  oa 

MBNRV  I  nANPn  at  8  per  cent,  on  Selected  First  Mortgagea 
mUncY  LUAIYCU  Minneapolis  Improved  Real  Estat^iS  tf 
per  oenL  present  actual  caoh  valua  References  furnished. 

J.  McK.  fit  F.  8.  THOMPSON, 

too  Bank  of  Commerce,  Minneapolis,  Minn 


^  I  Assets, 

$I  4»000,000. 

The  Policies  Issued  by  the  Washington  are  non¬ 
forfeitable  after  three  years,  and  Incontestable  after 
one  year,  except  as  specifically  provided. 

The  Trust  Fund  Policy  of  The  Washinpiton  possesses 
advantages  that  commend  it  to  the  public. 

The  Interchangeable-Term  Policy 

Affords  Reliable  Insurance  at  Lowest  Cost. 

The  Definite  Cash  Value  Policy 
Guarantees .... 

Definite  cash  values  for  every  year  after 
the  third. 

6%  NET  FIRST  GOLD  MORTGAGES 

on  Improved  Red  River  Valley  Farms.  Loans  to  actual 
settlers  only.  16  years’  experience  In  buslnees.  Send  for 
formal  applications,  list  of  references  and  map  showing 
location  of  lands.  Over  fl60,000  Invested.  None  bm 
SAFE,  PROMPT  PAYING  loans  on  my  hooka 

WILLIAM  T.  BOUDEB,  Financial  Agent, 

303  Centnry  Building,  MinneapoUa  MlU. 


In  addressing  advertisers  patronizing  this  Joumad. 
our  readers  will  confer  a  favor  upon  the  publishers 
If  they  will  In  every  possible  case  give  credit  by 
referring  to  THE  EVANGELIST. 


United  States  Trust  Company, 

45  fit  47  WALL  STREET. 

CAPITAL  AND  SUEFLUB, 

$12,000,000. 


This  Company  is  a  legal  depository  for  moneys  paid 
into  Court,  and  is  authorized  to  act  as  Guardian,  Trus¬ 
tee  or  Executor. 

INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS, 
which  may  be  made  at  any  time  and  withdrawn  after 
five  days'  notice,  and  will  be  entitled  to  interest  at  such 
rates  as  may  be  agreed  upon. 

Executors,  Administrators,  or  Trustees  of  Estates,  Re 
ligious  and  Benevolent  Institutions,  and  ind ividuals  will 
find  this  Company  a  convenient  depository  for  money. 
John  A.  Stewart,  Pres.  D.  Willis  Jakes,  Vice-Pres. 

Jambs  S.  Clark,  Secemd  Viee-Pres. 

Henry  L.  Thornell,  Secretary. 

Louis  G.  Hampton,  Assistant  Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 


Samuel  Sloan, 

D.  Willis  James, 

John  A.  Stewart, 

John  Harsbn  Rhoades, 
Anson  Phelps  Stokes, 
John  Crosby  Brown, 
Edward  Cooper, 

W.  Bayard  Cuttinq, 
Charles  S.  Smith, 

Wm.  Rockefeller, 
Alexander  E.  Orr, 
William  H.  Maoy,  Jr., 


Wm.  D.  Sloane, 
Gustav  H.  Schwab, 
Frank  Lyman, 
George  F.  Vietor, 
Wm.  Waldorf  Astor, 
Jambs  Stillman, 

John  Claflin, 

John  J.  Phelps, 
Daniel  Lord, 

John  S.  Kennedy, 

D.  O.  Mills, 

Lewis  Cass  Ledyard, 


The  Jackson  Sanatorium 

DANSVILLEy  N.  Y. 


A  Magnificent  Health  Insti¬ 
tution  established  In  1858;  open 
all  the  year.  On  the  Delaware 
Lackawanna  &  Western  Rail¬ 
road,  a  night’s  ride  from  New 
York  City  and  two  hours  from 
Buffalo.  Fire  Prootjnaln  BnUd- 
Ing.  All  modern  Improve¬ 
ments  ;  service  highest  grade. 
If  seeking  health  or  reet,  do 
not  fail,  before  deciding,  to 
write  for  Ulnstrated  litera¬ 
tim. 


The  Moliere 
Thermo-Electric  Bath 

Has  for  fifteen  years  been  the 
leading  Therapeutic  Bath  at 

THE  JACKSON 

SANATORIUM 

la  the  treatment  of  Rhenma- 
ilsm.  Goat,  Bright’s  Disease, 
Affections  of  Stomach  and 
Bowels,  Neurasthenia,  and 
other  Nervous  Disorders,  In¬ 
equalities  of  the  Circulation, 
etc.,  etc.  Send  for  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  Bath  and  the  Sana¬ 
torium,  addressing 


Y 


J.  ARTHUR  JACKSON,  M.D.,  Secretary, 

BOX  204.  Dansville  Livingston  County,  N.  Y. 
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